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THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 


The genesis of this book is to be found in some lectures which the 
author, my revered father, delivered at Tinnevellv and elsewhere from the 
year 1901 onwards when he was an ardent member of the Theosophical 
Society. He was always keenly interested in philosophy and it is no 
matter for surprise that he felt attracted by the eloquence and the method 
of exposition of Mrs. Annie Besant. When however he found that some 
of the tenets of the Society were absurd or ran counter to the accepted 
doctrines of Hinduism, he declined to accept them and he tried his best 
while in the Society itself to correct the errors into which it was falling. 
But in or about the year 1909 he felt that the Society was ruled more by 
personalities than by principles and that he would serve no purpose useful 
to himself or to others by continuing as a member of the Society and 
therefore definitely broke his connection with it. It may also be mention¬ 
ed that thanks to his good Karma he had in the meantime come under the 
influence of His Holiness Sri Jagadguru Sri Sankaracharya of the 
Sringeri Mutt from whom he imbibed the spirit and the essentials of our 
sacred Religion. Constant attacks on the Caste System and Image-wor¬ 
ship necessitated a series of lectures on those topics from the author at 
Tinnevelly. The substance of all the lectures delivered between the years 
1901 to 1910 was reduced to writing and re-arranged in the form of 
Seven Discourses and published in book form under the name of "A 
Few Thoughts on the Science of the Self or Atma Vidya”. The book was 
well received by the public and was much appreciated by very many 
eminent thinkers. It is interesting to recall that of the many gentlemen 
who wrote to the author about the publication it was only Professoi K. 
Sundararama Aiyar, m.a., of Kumbhakonam, that pointed out “Here and 
there, the ideas and phraseology do not seem quite what will pro\e 
acceptable in their entirety to one who wants a thorough and accurate 
presentation of Sri Sankaracharya’s school of Vedanta. Often, too, it 
seems to me that you are not quite free from the influence of the study 
of Theosophy.” The author appreciated and realised the justice of this 
remark and ever since then wanted to bring out a second edition but 
circumstances beyond his control helped to delay it indefinitely. In the 
course of the next ten years also he addressed large audiences at Madras, 
Madura, Trichinopoly and other places and some of those addresses were 
issued in small pamphlets. In or about the year 1920 when the author 
decided upon entering the Samnyasa Asrama, it was thought only proper 



that he himself should revise the book and have it ready for a second 
edition. He accordingly took the trouble of revising it before he left 
Tinnevelly in 1921. Some time after he assumed Samiiyasa in 1922, I 
obtained his permission to incorporate in the book his miscellaneous 
writings also and it is a great relief to me that after much hesitation he 
consented to and did read through and correct the matter as re-arranged 
so that I can confidently say that this book in its present form is an 
authorised edition of all his writings in English from 1901 to 1921. 
Though thus most of the matter herein was written by him only before 
he took Samnyasa, I have taken the liberty of mentioning his ASrama 
name also on the title page as the final revision and correction were 
made by him only in his present Asrama. 

The entire subject-matter of the book has been divided into two 
Parts, the Theoretical and the Practical. The distinctive characteristics 
of the sublime Ideal of the Hindu are dealt with in some detail in the 
first ten chapters which make up the First Part. The method of reach¬ 
ing that Ideal is considered in the Second Part in three Sections dealing 
respectively with the paths of Action (Chapters XI to XXIV), Devotion 
(Chapters XXV to XXIX) and Realisation (Chapters XXX to XXXII),the 
Fourth Section (Chapter XXXIII) containing a running summary of the 
entire system. The addresses delivered by the author as the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Madras Provincial Varnasrama Dharma 
Conference held at Tinnevelly in 1920 and as the President of a similar 
Conference held at Tanjore in 1921 are published as appendices as they 
also deal with many of the subjects considered in the body of the book. 

Though this publication has long been overdue, I confess that I 
would not have taken it up even now but for the enthusiastic and earnest 
support accorded to me by Brahmasri K. A. Ramaswami Aiyar, B.A., b.l., 
of Erode and the kind encouragement of some other friends. I am deeply 
indebted also to Brahmasri R.NarayanaswamI Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Proprietor 
of the Madras Law Journal Press, for the keen personal interest taken by 
him in securing this an early publication. 


R. Krishnaswami Aiyar. 



THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


This little book is intended for the use of those who have had the 
benefit of Western education, but have not had time or opportunity to as¬ 
certain the fundamentals of the Aryan Hindu Religion, although they may 
be interested in knowing them. As the title indicates, this is no treatise 
on Atma Vidya, but only contains statements of some prominent facts 
which may be desired to be known before one would like to become an 
actual student of Atma Vidya, together with some observations thereon. 
The arrangement of the facts may not appear quite the proper one, as the 
discourses herein are partly re-written from papers read and partly pre¬ 
pared from notes of speeches made on different occasions. But I have 
spared no pains to arrange as well as I could with a view to make the 
whole a connected one. I have also tried to avoid the mention of un¬ 
necessary details and the use of technical words, to the extent to which 
the nature of the subject-matter allowed me. Some particular attention 
has been paid to the much disputed subjects of “ Caste System ” and 
“ Image Worship ” which are two of the main pillars of the Hindu 
Practical Religion. If the work should succeed, however slightly, in re¬ 
tarding the rapid growth of materialism and in preventing the headlong 
descent of even a few into irreligion and scepticism, the object of the 
publication of this shall have been more than fulfilled. 

On the suggestion of some of my friends, who had occasion to 
know the contents of these discourses and who have the religious inter¬ 
ests of the Aryan rising generation at heart, I have had to get this book 
printed and published, notwithstanding my feeling of considerable diffi¬ 
dence. I shall feel most thankful to the reader for any suggestion of 
improvement or alteration. 

I am well aware that some views expressed in these pages, especially 
those relating to Evolution, the Caste System, the Study of the Upanishads 
and the like, may not find ready acceptance with, or may even be sum¬ 
marily rejected by, some readers as being, in some cases, contrary to 
Modern Science, in some other cases, greatly repugnant to the first prin¬ 
ciples of “Natural Freedom,” “Equality ol Men” and “Common 
Justice," and, in other cases, too much antiquated to be accepted in the 
twentieth century. All that 1 can say from my own humble experience 
is that such readers have had their friends who have once held strong 
opinions similar to theirs, but who, on fuller inquiry and closer study, 
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have had to give up such opinions as mistaken ones, however reasonable 
these opinions might have been appearing to them before. In saying this 
I have only taken the liberty of an anxious fellow-student ardently wish¬ 
ing that none of his friends should be led away from the true path of 
Atma Vidya merely by preconceived notions. I do not claim, and I can¬ 
not, that they should accept as true the views herein expressed, without 
examining them critically. What I request of them is that they should 
bestow some serious thought on these views also in the course of their 
studies. It may also be remembered that Modern Science is itself only 
learning to know and may have its own pitfalls, that the above First Prin¬ 
ciples may not always be rightly comprehended in all their practical appli¬ 
cations, and that Eternal Truths cannot but be antiquated , in the literal 
sense of the word, though by no means superannuated. 

For the use of those who can be in touch with the Aryan Sacred 
Literature, some Authorities are quoted, by way of foot-notes, wherever 
their mention is thought necessary or desirable. 

* * * * * * * 


Kaliyuga 5011 


G. R. 
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THE 

HINDU IDEAL 

I. THE THEORETICAL PART • 

THE NATURE OF THE HINDU IDEAL 

CHAPTER I 

THE IDEAL OF IDEALS 

L Launched into the vast ocean of conditioned life from time 
beginningless, man finds himself tossed to and fro 
The stage of ignor- j nc essant waves of pleasure and passion. 

Being too often and too long immersed in the 
troubled waters of inexplicable life, he cannot but feel the suffocating 
irksomeness of his situation. Not knowing the real cause of his suffer¬ 
ing, he tries hard in all ways but the right one to relieve himself, continu¬ 
ing to be all the same under the waters. He fancies that, by effecting 
some change in the juxtaposition of the elements around him, he may 
escape from the worries of life. He attempts in vain to secure freedom 
from bondage and from misery through and by means of their very 
source, the conditioning materials of phenomenal manifestation. He wants 
to snatch away from men and nature around him as much as circum¬ 
stances then and there may allow him to take for having his own good 
enhanced and evil lessened, crude though his notions of good and 
evil may necessarily be. In so doing, he gets involved in a large conflict 
of complicated individual interests, and as a result of it he has more 
of pain and misery still. Very occasionally, in the hot strife of life and 
the headlong pursuit of pleasure, he so far loses his head and his balance 
as to be actually found living the most depraved sensual life of the brute 
and sometimes even immersed in the dark abyss of dull inertness which 
characterises the sub-animal or vegetable kingdom. After the causes 
which brought him down to such low abominable conditions of existence 
have worked themselves out, he is once more seen amidst his human 
fellows wor king as man. He again takes note of his relative position, 
tries to improve it, by hook or by crook, still without knowledge, without 
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guide perceptible. He then gathers more experiences, gets more and 
more of worry and trouble again, though here and there he picks up 
a few short moments of pleasant life. 

2. Knowledge then begins to dawn upon him, and he wonders 

what real secret may underlie all his trouble and 
The dawn of know- w jjat mav ^is worried life of his really mean and 

imply. Having his gates of knowledge open, 
he continues to spend life-periods innumerable under different conditions 
of existence, gathers bits of knowledge from whatever sources available, 
from good and from evil, through his own experiences and through the 
words of others, assimilates some of them and loses hold of others, and 
acts sometimes in accordance with them and sometimes in spite of them. 

3. As the net resuit of all this, he is seen passing through a kind of 

life quite hard to understand. He is placed under 

Preliminary efforts. . , , . , 

circumstances not very much encouraging, yet not 
altogether hopeless, and within environments not very much elevating, 
yet not altogether undesirable. His aspirations are pitched very high, 
but his capacities are poor. He does work, or at any rate thinks 
he works, but his achievements remain nevertheless far below the mark. 
That there is something wrong somewhere is cleai' to him, but he is 
unable to find out what and where it is. Being entangled in an unending 
life-conflict and subject to the inevitable influences of opposing forces, 
some pulling him up, some down, and some crosswise, he feels the 
ridiculousness of his position, and his success in life now and his chances 
of realisation of his aspirations in the future are therefore both alike 
unsatisfactory. He has yet no definite idea of the true object of life; he 
has yet no correct information about even the general nature of the right 
path leading to the knowledge and attainment of such object. He is 
therefore sometimes tempted to join one or the other of the several new 
Samajas and Missions, Societies and Cults, being attracted by their novelty 
and by their high promises. Curiously enough, some of them even 
contemplate the discovery of the ultimate subjective Reality by a thorough 
search of the mere objective universe and its parts. The Reality however 
seems to recede more and more as outward search proceeds, for it is in 
fact, as the Great Ones say, nearest to the one who is self-centered 
in peace unmoving. Man's progress onwards is accordingly considerably 
and necessarily delayed. No doubt, when one who is plunged in the sea 
makes rapid move to the right or to the left without rising up, he may 
experience new sensations or meet with new beings and thus add to his 
knowledge. But, any amount of addition of such knowledge cannot 
relieve him from the asphyxiating unpleasantness of his immersion. 
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Unless and until he rises above the water-level of his sea of troubles by 
securing true elevating wisdom, the worry of life cannot leave him. The 
new movements and associations of the day may, no doubt, discover great 
facts and events not known to the ordinary man before, but they cannot 
in the least bring about the required relief from the trammels of 
conditioned, blissless life. He thus lingers long in vain, wasting time and 
energy all the while by working in wrong directions and, feeling 
the inevitable disappointment in the end, chances, fortunately for him, to 
remember at last that he has now and then heard of the Ideal of Life 
according to the Hindu philosophy and of Atma-Vidya (The Science of 
the Self) which both describes that Ideal and purports to lead to it; and 
he then begins to seriously inquire about the exact nature of that Ideal 
and to ascertain the teachings of that Vidya, both theoretical and 
practical. What is The Hindu Ideal then ? And what does Atma-Vidya 
say ? 


4. Man is ever active in mind, speech or body. So long as one’s 
organs of sensation are vigilant and his organs 
knowledge or^happiness! of action in working order and prompted by his 
innate qualities, he cannot remain inactivei. Volun¬ 
tary activity is always towards ‘ benefit 

Its objects are:— 

(1) To get rid of ‘ evil ’, 

(2) To secure • good ’. 

‘ Evils ’ are of three kinds:— (i) Death, 

(it) Ignorance, 

(tit) Misery. 

Thus, all voluntary acts are for one or more of the following:— 

(1) Existence as opposed to death, 

(2) Knowledge as opposed to ignorance, 

(3) Happiness as opposed to misery. 

Every one abhors death, ignorance and misery, because these latter 
are opposed to his very nature, he being in truth ever-existent (Sat) and 
not perishable, all-conscious (Chit) and not ignorant, and absolutely bliss¬ 
ful ( Ananda ) and not miserable. Therefore it is that activity has always 
for its object existence, knowledge or happiness. 


L ^ ft 1 

II Gita In > 5. 
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5. The Hindu notion of true ‘ existence ', 'knowledge' and ‘ happi¬ 
ness ’ differs from the non-Hindu notion of them. 
mv- Hin diTnotion^ the accompanying table indicates in brief the main 
points of difference:— 


The Hindu Notion 


The Non-Hindu Notion 


(1) Pure Being or Noumenal Sat 


Existence 


■■ 1. Eternal 

2. Infinite 

3. Bodiless in itself [But for the 
body Existence will be eternal 
and unlimited. It is the body 
that seems to create a begin¬ 
ning and an end for life-exist¬ 
ence by virtue of its own birth 
and death] 


Life Phenomenal 

1. Beginning at birth 

2. Finite 

3. Confined to and 
conditioned by the 
body, earthly or 
otherwise 


(2) Self-Consciousness—Chit 


I n telleduu / Kn owl edge 


Knowledge 


1. Perfect, unlimited and un- 1. Imperfect, limited 

qualified and qualified 

2. Beyond the mind and the 2. Dependent upon 
senses, and requiring no object and conditioned by 

the mind and the 
senses and also 
objects 

3. Witnessing all including the 3. Being merely 
rise and fall of mental states mental state 


(3) Supreme Bliss—Ananda Happiness 

1. Absolute, unconditioned and 1. Relative, condi- 

permanent tioned as aforesaid 

and ever-changing 

2. Pure and unmixed 2. Impure and mixed 

Happiness + or connected with 

non-h a p p i n e s s 
either antecedent or 
simultaneous or 
subsequent 

3. Realised in oneself without 3. Defendant upon 
l reference to not-Self or object nbt-Self or object 
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In brief, true existence, knowledge and happiness, in the Hindu 
view, are of the Self alone and are altogether independent of the body, 
the senses and the mind which, instead of bringing them about and help¬ 
ing them as the non-Hindu notion presumes, actually condition them, 
that is to say, limit and twist them. It is this conditioning that is at 
the bottom of all trouble, the worries and miseries of the universe of 
phenomenal manifestation. 


6. To realise one’s true Sat-Chit-Ananda state, according to the 
above Hindu notion, is to have what is called Moksha 
or aims°o U /acdvity. arthaS or liberation, liberation from conditionedness. 

On the other hand, to have, in this world or above, 
the best phenomenal conditioned life, intellectual knowledge and change¬ 
ful happiness, is to secure merely what is called Kama in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Moksha and Kama are the two main objects (Puru- 
sharthas) of human activity. All may say in words that they seek ‘eternal 
life ’, * perfect knowledge ’ and ‘ absolute bliss ’. But most people do not 
know the nature of these, which are really of the supreme state of Moksha, 
nor the exact means to secure them. They actually wish only Kama, 
not Moksha. Each of these two main objects, Kama and Moksha, has 
an auxiliary object. Kama cannot be secured without sufficient means 
and materials which together are known by the name “ Artha ”. Artha 
and Kama therefore go together. The state of Final Liberation or 
Moksha, being that of the actual realisation in one’s own Self of his 
supreme Sat-Chit-Ananda nature, can be possible only if, by adequate 
right modification (Samskara) of his inner nature, all traces of the influ¬ 
ence of the binding Kama are completely removed so as to facilitate such 
realisation. Such inner modification or Samskara is called “ Dharma 
Dharma and Moksha therefore go together. We have thus four Puru- 
sharthas, rather, two sets of them, Artha-Kama and Dharma-Moksha. 


7. The chief object or aim (Parama-Purushartha) of the Hindu is 
Moksha, his auxiliary aim (Avantara Purushartha) 
Moksha is the ideal being Dharma. In as much however as the worldly- 
that Of the Non-Hindu, minded man cannot give up his longing for Artha 


and Kama at once, he is allowed for sometime 
to have them, but even then subject to considerable limitations and 
restrictions which are prescribed by the Hindu Sastras and which 
virtually make Artha and Kama together auxiliary to Dharma. In fact, 
strictly speaking, Artha and Kama, in their lower ordinary sense stated 
above, are not considered Purusharthas at all by the true Hindu knowers, 
as neither of them is worthy of being sought for by men who realise that 
they are more than mere animals and that they have a spiritual end to 
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reach. Artha and Kama, which are included among the Purusharthas, 
are altogether different. Kama-Purushartha is the desire to secure 
Dharma and through it to realise Moksha. Such Kama is indeed in 
itself an acquisition. Artha-Purushartha is the properly acquired material 
means to enable the right fulfilment of Dharma. Leaving aside for the 
present this higher and truer meaning of the terms Artha and Kama and 
understanding them in their lower, ordinary sense alone, it may be said 
that the final aim of the non-Hindu is merely Kama, his auxiliary aim 
being Artha. In short, Dharma-Moksha is the Supreme Ideal of the 
Hindu, and Artha-K&ma in the lower sense is that of the non-Hindu. 


8. One miry well ask whether the term “ Dharma " does not denote 
. acts of charity, right conduct and religious devotion, 

Dharma. COnCeptlOI> ° and whether the existence of philanthropic and 
religious institutions among the non-Hindu com¬ 
munities does not indicate that “ Dharma ” also is an aim of human 
activity even among the non-Hindus. The answer is “ No ”. Right 
conduct and acts of charity and devotion are' not by themselves 
“ Dharma ”, nor do they, outside India, have any reference to the creation 
of Dharma as defined in para, six above. In fact, Dharma and its 
reverse Adharma, in their true significance, are unknown to the non- 
Hindu. Acts of chanty among the non-Hindus are only intended as the 
means of securing Artha-Kama for those who cannot themselves afford to 
have them. Even in regard to ordinary morality and right conduct, the 
non-Hindu, especially the newly civilized communities of the West, can 
point to no sure foundation or co-ordinating principle; and the various 
eones propounded, namely, the Utilitarian Theory, the Moral Sense 
rheoiy, the Intuition Theory and such like, only show how far indeed the 
modern intellect, which will recognise no authority but its own, has to be 

fciTt? 't dafk ' I* 1 ® n ° n ‘ Hindu ’ a S ain > who is religiously inclined 
s content W it h saying that the object of all acts of devotion, charity and 

ght conduct is to secure the benevolence of the Almighty God. The 

°f° P c her however sa y s that » without a correct knowledge of the 
Sastra (Hindu Science), which deals with Dharma-Adharma, and of the 
unity and universality of the Self in all, there can be no grasp of the true 
undamental principles of morality and right conduct or of charity. No 


ws *"7* ** * TO” ; * 3 » 

m II Purushartha-Nimaya. 
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doubt, Dharma, which means inner right modification, is helped and 
even partly brought about by good conduct and well-directed charitable 
and devotional acts; and this is the reason for the popular application in 
India of the term “ Dharma ” to such conduct and acts themselves (good 
Karmas). But the fact remains that “ Dharma ”, as the effect, is different 
from such conduct and acts which are among its causes. The circum¬ 
stance that the inter-relation of Dharma and Karma is one of mutual 
causal influence cannot make them identical. 


Superiority 
Hindu Ideal. 


of the 


9. The Hindu Ideal may appear to be rather unique. It is not an 
ideal of mundane enjoyment, nor is it a commercial 
or political ideal having in view earthly profit or 
political supremacy of one’s own nation or country, 
but it is the supreme spiritual ideal of Moksha or absolute liberation from 
conditioned existence, attainable through the preliminary training in 
Dharma. Though peculiar, the Hindu Ideal is nothing strange or 
unnatural. The non-Hindus all aim at existence, knowledge and happi¬ 
ness, and so do the Hindus also. The former are content with aiming at 
a shadowy, crippled sort of fettered existence, knowledge and happiness, 
because they know of nothing better. The Hindus, being aware of the 
possibility of a superior and truer state of life and being, far above and 
beyond what is aimed at by others, naturally strive to reach that state. 
The Hindu Ideal is not therefore altogether opposed to the 
non-Hindu Ideal, but only goes some steps higher than the latter. It is 
the Ideal of true or permanent and complete emancipation from the 
condition of bondage, ignorance and misery that we now know of. It is 
one of direct realisation of the superior state of the true Self, in which 
existence is unconditioned by the body, and consciousness and happiness 
are unconditioned by the senses and the mind and by objects. 
In it there is the unfoldment of the spiritual fulness of the Self in all, 
great or small, happy or no, as these all may appear now. It is indeed, 
whether known as such or not, the final goal for all the living, the only 
true ultimate object of life. It is the Ideal that is at the head of all other 
human ideals. In fact, the Hindu Ideal is the Sublime Ideal of all Ideals. 


10. Doubts, no doubt, may arise in the mind of the inquirer as 
to the possibility of a state of being without body and 
mind, and as to whether the superior Hindu Ideal 
can be a true one actually realisable in the end or is only the creation 
of a lofty imagination. Some of the later chapters of this part of the 
book will clear doubts like these and show that the Hindu Ideal is- 
not only true, but is the only true one, and that the lesser ideals of 
the non-Hindu humanity are all but imaginary, fleeting ones. 
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11. Those who claim to be true Hindus should not fail to profit by 
„ . the exceptional feature of their high Ideal. When 

Our interest. r , ° 

we are assured that there are ways and means open 
to us to attain a glorious state of eternal existence, infinite consciousness 
and unqualified bliss, why should we ignore them (unless, of course, 
we are hopelessly stupid or suicidally sceptical or perverse) and be grovell¬ 
ing in the pitiable state of worldly life characterised by a birth-and-death- 
bound limited existence in a filthy body, by a twinkling finite mind- 
consciousness largely darkened by ignorance all round, and by a 
few drops of doubtful happiness inseparably associated with pain and 
misery ? 



CHAPTER II 

THE SCIENCE OF SCIENCES 

1. Atma-Vidya, which describes the nature of the highest Ideal of 

life and leads to its realisation, is the highest science. 

It is the science of the Self. The Self being known, 
there is nothing else to be known. The Self alone has real existence, and 
it is One. Everything else is but the illusive appearance of the one Self 1 . 
The Self is Sat, the ultimate noumenon; It is Chit or infinite conscious¬ 
ness; It is Anaida or absolute bliss 2 . It is the realisation of our oneness 
with the Self in its three-fold aspect that is the final goal of all pursuit of 
knowledge 3 , and this is the Hindu Ideal. We shall try, as we proceed, in 
this part to know more about this Ideal and in the second part about the 
ways and means of reaching it. 

2. Life is as inscrutable as it is common. To know what life is is 

to know its purpose. Wisdom arises from the right 
Study of the universe. ]j now ] e< }g e 0 f the purpose of life. By ‘Wisdom' 

is meant discrimination of truth and untruth and proper use of knowledge 
of the laws of the universe, a thorough comprehension of the nature of 
life and its object and of the true relation between the individual life and 
the rest of the universe. Without such ‘ Wisdom ’ no idea of life is per¬ 
fect and no fragments of imperfect knowledge can reflect Truth in its 
purity and entirety. Such wisdom is partly the result of a careful study 
of the universe in its several aspects under proper guidance. The uni¬ 
verse presents itself as containing differentiated objects and as exhibiting 
innumerable and varied events. Everywhere we see forms, everywhere 
appearances, and ceaseless changes are going on on all sides. What is it 

1. sr^r RPTtefa i Tejs. Up. 

2. f HRRR m I Tait. Up. 

# I s: I Tait. Up. 

faFP T FK m I Bphad. Up, 

3. dff i nft fo air W&fo P* I Anifta. Up. 

fcare F reft sffaTsswr wfo: i sat*. 
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that is ever changing in appearance? What is it of which these are 
forms? There must be something real and substantial which bears these 
forms, which puts on these appearances. There must be something ever 
changeless that underlies these changing phenomena 1 . These changes, 
forms and appearances are impermanent and therefore unsubstantial, but 
that must be real which is behind these manifestations and of which these 
are representations. Under the floating phenomena there must be a 
stable noumenon. The universe may therefore be studied in its two 
main aspects, the noumenal and the phonomenal 2 . 


3. The science which deals with the universe in its noumenal 
aspect is called ‘ Atma-Vidya'—'the Science of the 

The sciences classified. 

Self . The knowledge of the phenomenal side of 
the universe has reference to two kinds of science, the one being the 
science of material manifestation, that is, of gross matter, and the other 
the science of thoughts, their resources, their development and their 
decline. The former may be called ' material science 1 , the latter 1 men¬ 
tal science ', and both together 1 phenomenal science ’—‘Anatma-Vidya’. 
In the phenomenal science the appearances are taken as real and their 
laws are studied accordingly. In Atma-Vidya, the noumenal science, 
however, the appearances are considered as but manifestations for the 
time being, and the reality, the Self or Atma, is treated of as under such 
manifestations. 

4. In considering the relaiive value of these different sciences, it is 
found that the sciences of matter and of mind are auxiliary to the 
noumenal science^. The knowledge of the Self, with the consequent 
realisation of the supreme bliss and peace, which is the aim of 
Atma-Vidya, is attained largely through the knowledge of the 
unreal and undesirable nature of phenomenal existence*. The rise 
of this latter knowledge is in a great measure helped by a care- 

Relative value of the ^ °* ^ SCienCeS ™hich deal with pheno- 

sciences.. menal existences. The phenomenal sciences, being 

_ the auxiliaries to the science of the noumenal 


1 . 

3. 
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Self, serve as handmaids to the latter. As a matter of fact, Ainia-Vtdyd 
is the Science of all Sciences. Mind, limited as it is, is not competent to 
grasp the real nature of the unlimited, absolute Self. It may be said to 
have some conception of the Self by knowing the unreality of the limita¬ 
tions that may appear to envelop the Self. Hence to know the Self, the 
nature of the manifested universe and its laws may be studied directly, 
and the nature of the Self can, in consequence of such study, be inferred 
with considerable certainty. When the mode of working of the pheno¬ 
menal universe is fully ascertained, and the amount of peace, knowledge 
and happiness derivable from it, as such, known, definite knowledge 
arises as to the futility of everything phenomenal in this universe of limi¬ 
tation and change. The mode of phenomenal working may be ascertain¬ 
ed by a careful examination of the physical laws and a thorough analysis 
of the mental states. 


5. Phenomena in general may be classified under three heads, 

those relating to (1) Gross matter, comprising solid, 
Phenomena classified , . , , , 

liquid, luminous, gaseous and spatial substances and 

life physical, 

(2) Lower or impure subtle-or-mental matter, and life “desireful” 
(Manasic but Kamic), having reference to mental states which tend 
to one’s own enjoyment or freedom from pain, generally considered 
as derivable through gross matter, and also other states of mind which 
originate, directly or indirectly, from such mental states and follow them 
agreeably thereto, and 

(3) Higher or pure subtle-or-mental matter, and life “truly 
mental ” (Manasic and non-Kamic), having reference to all states of 
individual consciousness other than those referred to abovei. 


6. We thus see that in each class of phenomena there are two sides 
to be considered, the matter side and the life side, 
u s. Ljf e j n g ross matter is physical energy or force. 
Life in the kind of matter referred to in the second class above is selfish 
desire. Life in pure mental matter is non-selfish thought. Taking all 
the classes of phenomena together, as regards 11 matter ” and “ life " by 
themselves, it is a well-known truth that neither of them can exist with¬ 
out the other. They are inseparable. There is no matter without life, 
and no life is exhibited except through matter. • There is nothing like 
dead matter. All that we see, hear and otherwise sense is some represen¬ 
tation of life. If the animal exhibits life by movement, and the vegetable 


i. jrHI fefo* m I 
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by growth, ths gross mineral does the same by crystallization, attraction, 
repulsion, selective action and exhaustion. Whenever we think of 
“ matter" we cannot but include “life” in the conception and vice versa . 

7. In the above classification of phenomena the term ‘ matter ' is 
used in connection with mental states also. Some 
" “ ‘ ' ‘ 1 ' western psychologists however hold that matter and 
mind are different, in that ‘mind’ is ‘unextended’ while matter is ‘extend¬ 
ed’. They study the ‘mind’ from the point of view of ‘ physical matter' 
and find, comparing the mind with physical matter, that the former 
is not subject to the law of extension. It is no doubt true that the con¬ 
ception of space appears to be more intimately connected with physical 
matter. But still, if we study the ‘mind’ from a higher platform and 
with closer observation, we find such conception not the less connected 
with mental states. 


8. Let us in this connection consider what ‘ mental state' is, adopt- 
n „ mg the definition and the analysis of ‘mental states’ 

given by some prominent western psychologists who 
hold that the ‘mind’ is ‘unextended’. It is said that each mental state 
can be analysed into, and defined as the total of, feeling, intellect and 
will, though in actuality any of these three cannot be experienced apart 
from the other two. ‘Feeling’ is the consciousness of being affected by 
something external to what is affected. The notion of ‘ externality and 
mternality ’ is necessarily implied in ‘feeling’. A line of separation is, 
as it were, drawn between the external and the internal. The external 
has its existence outside the internal, and the internal away from the 
external. In other words, the internal cannot extend beyond its interna- 
hty into the external, and the external cannot extend into the internal. 


As in ‘feeling’, we have the notion of externality and internality, that is, 
the notion of extension, in one aspect, present also in ‘intellect’ and in 
‘wiU’. The chief feature of ‘intellect’ is said to be the perception of 
similarity and difference. The perceiving intellect is necessarily realised 
as being outside the phenomena whose similarity or difference, among 
emselves, is perceived. Intellectual perception is possible only when 
the perceiving Subject and the perceived Object are realised as existing 
each outside the limit of the other, the one not extending into the other! 
and when the phenomena, compared or contrasted, are themselves in 
existence each outside the limit of the other or others. Hence, the notion 
of extension forms an integral part of all intellectual conceptions. Simi- 

Wy w .11 ha? reference to the prompting to secure or avoid something 

outeide the vohhonary principle itself. Without extension being present 
neither .feeling nor -intellect’ nor .will’ therefore can posefbly e*2’ 
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Again, the presence of extension in mental states may be discerned by a 
consideration from another point of view also. Extension in the region 
of mind has also reference to the comprehensibility of mental slates. For 
instance, the general feeling of sympathy for human beings .alone is less 
extended than sympathy for all beings human and sub-human. An 
intellect which can grasp only a small number of ideas in a given time 
must be considered as less extended than the intellect which can receive 
and work on a larger number of similar ideas in the same period. The 
mighty will of a man like Hannibal or Napoleon or Kaiser Wilhelm is 
more extended than the will of an ordinary man to secure his neighbour’s 
house. The use of the term 'extension’ in these cases is not merely 
figurative. A mental state without extension is as inconceivable as a 
physical state without it. In fact, extension, which by virtue of its 
boundaries necessarily implies limitation, is the basis of manifestation in 
nature. Phenomena, of whatever kind, physical or mental, have as their 
common property ‘extension’. Where there is no extension there pheno¬ 
menal manifestation cannot be. It is wrong to point to 'extension' as 
marking the difference between 'matter’ and ‘mind’. ‘ Extension’ marks 
the difference, not between ‘matter’ and ‘mind’ inter se, but in fact bet¬ 
ween ‘matter and mind’ on the one side and 'Spirit or Self’ on the other, 
between the relative, manifested or phenomenal on the one side and the 
absolute, unmanifested or noumenal on the other side. 

9. Most of the western authors who have written on psychology, 
the science of the mind, and who have really placed 
Both are matter . thinking world under obligations to them for 

their clear exposition of the laws of mental states as comprehended by 
them, appear not to have noticed the fact that the ‘mind’ has its matter- 
side and its life-side. The matter-side in a physical state is easily recog¬ 
nised, because it can be seen through the physical eye and the presence’ 
of extension is directly perceived by muscular sensation. In the same 
way, the matter-side of a mental state can be cognised by means of a 
sense sufficiently developed for use in the subtler region, as is the 
physical organ in the physical region. Again, in physical states ‘ exten¬ 
sion’ has reference only to their matter side, not to the life-side. In the 
mental phenomenon also ‘extension’ has reference only to its matter-side. 
The western psychologists, not knowing yet the existence of the matter- 
side of the mind, have some of them vaguely and generally stated that 
the mind is ‘unextended’. The life-side of phenomena in any region has 
itself no reference to extension or limitation except that which appears to 
be superimposed on it by its corresponding matter-side. The life-side 
represents the Spirit or essence of things. The matter-side has reference 
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to the forms of things. So, comparing together physical matter arid the 
mind, with their respective two sides, it is found that both of them are 
equally matter and are subject to the law of extension. 


10. Matter in the physical region is the same in essence as matter 

„ in the mental region. The only difference is: —the 

Same in essence. , . ... , , 

former is gross, and the latter subtle. Mental 

matter is subtler than physical matter, mental life or thought is subtler 
than physical life or force—(The subtlety or otherwise in the nature of 
life is because of the subtlety or otherwise of the material through which 
the life manifests itself. The life by itself is neither subtle nor gross and 
knows no differentiation. It is one and universal.) Physical matter, 
having the property of extension, cannot be analysed into ultimate atoms 
having no extension. Whatever may be the minuteness of the atom, it 
must have some length, breadth and thickness, however smalll. If it 
should have these properties, it cannot be said of it that it is incapable of 
further division. Any such further division or analysis, if actually made, 
will take away the separated constituents of the physical atom from the 
category of 'matter' in the popular sense of the term, namely, ‘physical 
matter’, and transfer them to subtler or mental regions of refined states 
of existence, according to the ascending gradations of subtlety of matter, 
and ‘ Extension ’ subsists throughout still. 


11. Thus we have in brief referred to matter and mind and life 

Desire for happiness. physical and mental. We are told that all our 

. troubles and bondage, as well as our relief from 

them, arise out of the ‘mind’*. Mental states are of two classes, the sel- 
sh and the non-selfish. The former belong to the second class of 
phenomena refeired to above, and the latter to the third class. Selfish 

selfeh thn hT 6 T ^ the CaUSe ° f bonda S e ^d troubles; pure un- 
h thoughts lead to liberation and blissS. The first class of pheno- 

mem, gross matter and force, b, themselves, do no harm to ns. Most 

Ot our fcattung and education in the earlier stages ought to be in ,te 
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direction of getting rid of all kinds of selfish desire and cultivating the 
opposite virtues. Looking around us we see that almost all thinldng 
beings of this world are influenced by desire to secure pleasures. It is 
desire that prompts them to action. Action however results in either 
pleasure or pain. In most cases the resultant pleasures are far out of 
proportion to the degree to which desire is stretched. Even in other 
cases, pleasures soon cease to be pleasures; psychologists know that 
pleasures are not pleasures if they do not so cease to be. Cessation of plea¬ 
sure is itself painful and is also in many cases followed by positive pain. 
If this is so, why should all run after pleasures? The reasons are these:— 

(1) The real nature of pleasure is in many cases fully understood 
only during and after actual enjoyment, and not before. The antecedent 
ideal enjoyment far exceeds in most cases the actuality in intensity. 

(2) The circumstances attending the actual enjoyment of plea¬ 
sures (which are considerably tempered by such circumstances) are not 
wholly considered or anticipated before the enjoyment begins. 

(3) A reason more important than the above is:—The supreme 
bliss being the inherent nature of the all-pervading Self, as will be shown 
later on, the individual experiences, having for their basis or essence the 
same Self, desire and attempt to secure, within the limitations put around 
them, something of that bliss. This however is not possible so long as 
these limitations are preserved. For the above reasons almost every one 
is hunting after pleasures, the object of desire, although there is not 
much in them that is worth struggling for. 


A mental disturbance. 


12. We shall then take ‘desire’ by itself as a mental state and con¬ 
sider whether in its own nature ‘desire’ is attractive. 
There can be no desire without there being in the 
mind a sort of commotion or conflict. ‘Desire’, when analysed, shows 
that there is either a memory of past experience of pleasure or a vivid 
imagination of possible pleasure and that there is a present motive or 
prompting to secure that pleasure, but coupled with a present inability to 
grasp it. This present inability is a necessary element in desire, because, 
if otherwise, there will be no desire but actual enjoyment. If, however, 
there is neither inability nor actual enjoyment, it is a state untroubled by 
desire, a state in which the mind has .no immediate, concern with the 
particular object of enjoyment. So, this simultaneous consciousness of 
conceived pleasure and of the present absence of the same, along with 
the present inability to enjoy it, gives rise to a state of mental disturbance 
of a painful character. Hence, we see that neither in desire by itself as 
a mental state, nor in its resultant pleasures, is there happiness, pure and 
simple. 
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13. Still,' desire ’ we do find in everyone. Everywhere we see a 

little of enjoyment and much of suffering. Parti- 
of Karma 3nd the ^ cular desires result in particular experiences of 
pleasure and pain. Such experiences require parti¬ 
cular environments. By ‘ environments’ are meant differentiations in the 
external world and particular circles of connected beings. Desires, as 
mental states, being but subtle forces in nature, forces which must have 
their results, beings of particular tendencies and desires have to be placed 
within particular environments for properly acting out those tendencies 
and desires and for bringing about their appropriate resultsi. Definite 
environments and definite beings appear to have a kind of mutual, causal 
relation and dependence. This mutual dependence, this causal connec¬ 
tion, as also the experiences consequent on desires, have their own law, 
and that is the ‘ Law of Karma’. This law it is that rules the universe. 
It is in obedience to this law that differentiations are taking place every¬ 
where and that pleasures and pains are distributed to all individuals 
according to their respective deserts. This law of Karma thoroughly 
accounts for the differences in manifestation and the differences in 
capabilities, opportunities and experiences. But, this law of Karma, being 
the law of lesults of desire, can have its operation only where ‘desire’ 
exists. Where there is no desire, there this law cannot be enforced. 
This universe, which is swayed by the law of Karma, cannot be as it 
is, were there not ‘desire’ at the bottom of it*. This law cannot fail of its 
due enforcement, and such enforcement means pain or pleasure mixed 
with pain. If we should really want to get out of the operation of this 
law, we should be prepared to keep off from us that wherein this law lias 
its source, namely, desire. The desire-side of the mind ought to be 
put down.s Let us consider now the third class of phenomena. 

14. This class includes all higher mental states, thoughts of pure 
love, aspirations of the noble kind, thoughts on science and religion. 
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So long as ady one dwells in this lofty region of thought, he 
is not disturbed by misery; and his happiness lies in 
path Qf 7 kn owied se d th * ^is men * a ^ wealth. But, there is one root of evil even 
in this region. The mind has been shown to have 
the property of extension. Extension implies limitation by virtue of its 
limits of boundary. The limit of extension of the mind is the limit of 
the mind itself. The scope of operation of the mind has reference to the 
limitations of the mind. The mind being in one aspect, as shown above, 
but ‘ matter ’ or manifestation in nature, it is different from the Thinker 
who works through it, and still more different from the One within, who 
merely witnesses the rise and fall of mental states and their results, the 
activities of the Thinker. Limitations belong to the mind and the body, 
not to this witness who is the real Self. Still, the mind appears to super¬ 
impose its own characteristic of limitation on the Self who, being for the 
time taken as the Thinker, seems to function through the mind. Who 
the' Thinker is will be shown later on. It is this superimposition of 
limitation on the Self that gives rise to the idea of individuality. In the 
< individual ’ we find the consciousness of the I and the non-I. He, in 
ignorance, considers himself as one essentially separate from the rest of 
the universe. This idea of separateness is at the bottom of all feari and 
bate, the two chief posts of evil. As long as this notion of exclusion, 
based on ignorance, is in him, that is to say, as long as there is the 
apparent superimposition of mind-limitation on the Self, the individual is 
in danger of falling from his height of mental glory, as the desire-side of 
his mind may, in a weak moment of ignorance, regain supremacy and 
•captivate him, culminating in the end in the experience of evil. His 
mind, which is only his manifestation, which does not remain always the 
same, which is impermanent and which is differentiated from other minds, 
is mistaken by him to be himself; and worse than this, he sometimes 
identifies himself with even the physical body that he wears. He does 
not see that his body is ever changing, second by second, while he 
remains changeless. He does not see that the body, which is said to be 
his at this moment, has in it no particle of the body that he wore seven 
years ago, as the physiologists know, while he is that same entity that was 
in existence not only before seven years, but long, long before as many 
Kalpas or cycles of the universe, in fact, coeval with the beginningless 
time. His mind again is not himself. His mental states of today are 
different from those <?f yesterday, and neither of these two sets of 
•consciousness can recognise the other, they being thorough strangers to 
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eaeh other. But the Reality in man, the Self or Atma, who is the per¬ 
sistent witness of thoughts and actions and the one underlying sub¬ 
stratum for these several phenomena, enables them to appear as. 
connected with one another by a thread of individuality. This 
'individuality* has to be raised to ‘universality’. To state more correctly, 
the appearance of individuality in the Universal Self has to be removed,, 
rather, realised as untrue. This is possible only by the rise of knowledge 
or Jfiana to the effect that the all-pervading one Supreme Self, the 
underlying noumenon of all phenomena, appears as “ Individual Soul " 
on the scene of phenomenal life when manifesting through the bodies of 
limitation, the physical and the mental. The conventional distinction 
between Self and Soul will be explained later on. The reality or other¬ 
wise of the individualisation of the Self depends upon the reality or other¬ 
wise of such limiting bodies used for manifestation. That neither these 
bodies nor the fact of limitation with its retinue of illusion and evil can 
be ‘real’, in the proper sense of the term, will be shown in a future 
chapter. Along with the knowledge of the unreal nature of such bodies 
o limitation, arises also the knowledge that the manifestation of the Self 
through such bodies is itself not real. On the rise of such knowledge 
Atma is revealed in his own unlimited supreme state of bliss, beyond all 

fear and hate, and illusion and evil, and the oneness of the many is 
realised for evermore.! y 
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CHAPTER III 

THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL ' 

1. It was mentioned about the end of the last chapter that, by an 
a method Of study. apparent super-imposition of limitation on the Self, 

the Individual Soul appears on the scene of 
phenomenal life. This Individual Soul is called Jeevatma. Let us try 
now to study a little more fully the nature of this Jeevatma who is the 
Soul^of phenomenal life. A right understanding of the nature of the 
Jeevatma means also a right understanding of the nature of phenomenal 
hfe. To study thoroughly the nature of phenomenal life, it is necessary 
that the most complicated of phenomenal existences must be taken up 
and analysed. The subject of such analysis ought to have in itself all the 
aspects of phenomenal life exhibited. Such a subject for study 
we are told, is found in ‘ man ’. The study of man is the study of the 
universe. 


2. Man has a physical body. He has gross tendencies and desires. 

study Of man. He . haS hi § her thou ghts and aspirations. The 

physical body alone, for obvious reasons, cannot be 
the ‘man’. The desires are not the ‘man’, for they are many and they 
appear and disappear while the ‘man’ continues the same all the time. 
Higher thoughts also for the same reason cannot be themselves the ‘man’ 
In the ‘man’ we find, in addition, a something which rules the physical 
body and guides and controls desires and thoughts. I compel my physica. 
body, while writing this, to be in a particular posture for some time. 
Desires which are not consistent with the ideas herein expressed are not 
admitted and, if they come in stealthily, they are soon forcibly ejected. 
Even thoughts of a higher kind which are not wanted at present are dis¬ 
missed, and 1 am able to select only sbch thoughts as are required for my 
present purpose. So, there is a mighty Principle in man that is the 
master of his physical and mental activities. This master is the Real’ 
Actor, the ‘Individual Soul' or ‘Jeevatma’. The study of man means the 
study of this Jeevatma with certain physical and mental natures. 
Physiology and connected sciences deal withthe physical body alone. 
Psychology and connected sciences consider and analyse the mental 
nature of man. In this chapter it is only intended to briefly inquire into 
the nature of‘Jeevatma’ in man'. 
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3. What is ‘Jeevatma'? This question relates to an existence 
which is, as indicated above, beyond the physical 
Necessity for Faith. condition and beyond the mental also. Those who 

have studied only the physical side of man’s nature can know nothing 
about it. Those who are using their powers of investigation and analysis 
for discovering the nature of, and the laws relating to, desires and 
thoughts cannot directly know about Jeevatma who is beyond them. 
Jeevatma cannot be known through the mind. Whatever is had through 
the mind is a mental state. Jeevatma, as mentioned above, is the 
controller of mental states and is therefore different from them and 


transcends them. Then, how is ‘Jeevatma’ to be known ? As regards 
knowledge generally there are, among others, four principal ways of 
getting it. They are sensation (Pratyaksha), reasoning (Anumana), 
authority (Agama) and self-realisation (Swanubhava). Pratyaksha jnana 
is knowledge received through the five senses. Anumanajfiana is 
knowledge reached by the process of reasoning. Agamajfiana is know¬ 
ledge attained through information from sacred utterances. And above 
these three is found Swanubhava or self-realisation which is the most 
certain and conclusive of all the four. Jeevatma is beyond and above 
sensations or mental impressions got through the sense-organs. The 
senses cannot reach him. It is therefore said that Jeevatma cannot be 
the object or Vishaya of Pratyakshajfiana. 1 Nor can he be directly 
known by any process of reasoning. All reasonings belong to the region 
■of mental states and can never discover Jeevatma2 who is beyond them, 
having them under his control. Therefore, we are told that Jeevatma 
cannot be the object of Anumanajfiana 3 also. The other two chief 
portals of knowledge are Agama and Swanubhava. The latter is at 
present out of question so far as most of us are concerned. It will be 
long before we shall be able to actually recognise by our Swanubhava- 
realisation the true nature of our Self. As we are at present situated, our 
only hope is in Agama.* It is only through revelation and the words of 
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the Great Ones who have had Swanubhava-experience of the Self we may 
be able to ascertain the nature of the Self. If we have no faith in 
them we have indeed no other means of knowing about it, and we must 
wait until such faith comes to us. Faith is necessary and w r e cannot 
afford to despise it. In fact, in no department of knowledge can anything 
be known without some degree of faith in the words of others. If faith 
in Agama is secured by the student of Atma-Vidya, it lays before him a 
vast store of information regarding the real nature of the Self. 1 By Agama 
is herein meant the Sacred Vedas and Smritis and other philosophical and 
theological works and teachings cf great Sages and Seers following the 
Vedas and the Smritis. In the light of Agama as thus understood, let us 
consider in brief the nature of Jeevatma, 

4. Jeevatma in man is generally considered to be the experiencer, 

thinker and actor. He ensouls the physical body 
The Five Kofias. . . . , , 

receives sense-impressions, thinks, desires and acts. 

Sensations, thoughts, desires and the will belong to the life aspect of the 
subtle body of Jeevatma, called 1 Mental body'. In other words, they 
are the result of the ensouling of the mental body by Jeevatma. Physical 
life is the result of the ensouling of the physical body, the body of food 
or Annamaya-Kosa, by Jeevatma. This ensouling or enlivening of 
Annamaya-Kosa means its being kept intact and interpenetrated through 
and through by another subtle (yet physical) body of life-currents named 
Pranamaya-Kosa. As physical life is related to the physical Kosas— 
Annamaya and Pranamaya, so are mental states related to the mental 
kosas, called Manomaya-Kosa and Vijnanamaya-Kosa, the lower and the 
higher mental bodies. These are termed 'lower* and 'higher* respec¬ 
tively, because the tendency of the former is to drag the jeeva down into 
worldliness and that of the latter is to raise him up to his true spiritual 
state of being. We are told there is a still subtler or finer body, a fifth 
one, by name Anandamaya-Kosa. This Anandamaya-Kosa is unlike the 
other or lower four bodies in that it cannot strictly be even spoken of as 
a Kosa or body at all, but is only the cause of the other four, and, 
unlike them, it is inseparable from the nature of Jeevatma himself. 
Jeevatwam or ‘individuality* of Atma exists by virtue of this Afcandamaya- 
Kosa which is nothing else than what is generally known by the name 
< Avidya*, that aspect of the Power of the Universal Self which is the 
root of separateness and differentiation, and which is therefore called the 
i causal body' (' Karana Sariram ’) of the separated Individual Jeeva. 
The exact nature of Avidya will be considered later on in another 
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chapter. Atma without Anandamaya-Kosa or Avidya is not Jeevatma, 
but the all-comprehending Sarvatma or Universal Self. Jeevatma is 
therefore called Avachchhinnatma or Atma individualised or cut out, as 
it were, or limited by Anandamaya-Koia which creates the notion of “I 
and thou ” or Ahankara. Although in reality the term * Jeevatma ’ 
denotes this Avachchhinnatma, it is not understood always in this sense? 
but is also made to apply to some phenomena which are imperfect 
reflections or incorrect copies of the real Jeevatma. It is because of this 
varied use of the term 'Jeevatma’ it has been said that Jeevatma may be 
considered as of three kinds. 1 

5. Let us take the ordinary man. In his waking moments he gets 

Pratibhaaka and v>a- im P ressions from the outside world, uses them in the 
yaharika Jeevatmas, building up of his mind by comparing and contrast- 

Thinker. Dreamer and ’ n §> sends out mental forces, sometimes accompanied 
by physical action, and in a number of ways gathers 
manifold experiences. He who functions through the physical encasement 
and gathers such experiences in such waking or Jagrat condition is 
known by the name of Vyavaharika Jeevatma whom I call, for the sake 
of convenience, by the name ‘ Thinker' in these chapters. Lei us 
suppose that the man is sleeping and is passing through certain dreams. 
In the state of dream or Svapna, as in waking moments, there is an 
experiencer who has his own universe about him in which he is active, 
experiencing pleasure and pain. These experiences, however, are not 
altogether original and they generally depend for their origin on the ex¬ 
periences of the man in his waking moments or Vyavaharika state .3 The 
dieam-consciousness is generally only a twisted reflection or an incorrect 
and imperfect copy ol the waking consciousness. Some of the waking or 
Vyavaharika experiences are put together in new combinations in the 
dream condition, often without arrangement or coherence, and these 
dream experiences are considered real by the dreaming Jeevatma, who is 
himself an imperfect reflection of the Thinker. If we analyse the nature 
ot the experience!- or Jeevatma in the dream condition, we find that he is 
not altogether the same as the Thinker or Jeevatma of the waking condi- 
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tion, but, at the same time, appears as if linked to the latter, and he 
seems to comprehend his oneness with the Thinker, having memory, 
■during the dream, of the waking experiences to some extent, though 
greatly limited. The experiencer in the dream is not exactly the 
•experiencer of the waking state but is, as it were, a partial reproduction 
■of the latter. The characteristics of the dreamer are all imperfect 
reflections of the characteristics of the waking Thinker. The experiencer 
•or Jeevatma of the dream is therefore called Pratibhasika-Jeevatma or 
4 Jeevatma by reflection ’. As soon as the dream vanishes and the man 
is awake, the Pratibhasika Jeevatma, whom I shall call “Dreamer,” 
along with his own universe, disappears altogether. The Thinker 
recollects certain experiences of the dream, sometimes vividly, sometimes 
•dimly. Now a doubt may arise :—if the Dreamer is only a reflection or 
■copy of the Thinker and therefore different from him, how is recollection 
of the dream experiences possible ? The words ‘reflection’ and ‘ copy' 
•ought not to be understood in their ordinary sense. For want of better 
words these are used. What happens is this. The Thinker divides 
himself, as it were, during sleep, into the perceiver, the Pratibhasika- 
Jeevatma or Dreamer, and the perceived, the Pratibhasika Jagat or 
dream-created cosmos. 1 If we carefully examine whence the dream- 
seer and the dream-seen come, we find that both of them emerge from 
within the waking experincer, the Thinker. No doubt, the Dreamer is 
not exactly the same as the Thinker, but only a partial reproduction of 
the latter. Still, on the termination of the dream state, both the dreamer 
and the dream-cosmos merge into their source, the waking Thinker, and 
it thus becomes possible for the latter to recollect the experiences of the 
dream-condition. When once the dream vanishes, both the perceiver 
and the perceived of the dream are seen to be unreal and as but imper¬ 
manent dual modifications of the perceiver in man while awake. But as 
long as the dream continues, the Dreamer is real, and so also the dream- 
■cosmos. What is it that makes these appear real? It is the Nidra- 
Moha or illusion of sleep under whose influence the dream activity is 
going on. Reality of the dream and of all its experiences vanishes as 
soon as sleep is shaken out, and the perceiver and the perceived of the 
■dream are no more to be found.2 
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6. Then, let us consider the nature of the Vyavaharika-Jeevatma or 

Thinker. The Great Ones tell us that our waking 
Vyavaharika and 0 

Paramart hika jeevatmas experiences are as much unreal as the dream 

Soul Ttinker and the experiences and that the Thinker, our present ‘ I ', 

is as much impermanent as the dreamer. No doubt, 
so long as our consciousness is working in the Vyavaharika condition, we, 
the present perceivers, are all real, and the universe around us also, in the 
same way as the dream experiences were real so long as the dream con¬ 
tinued. Relatively speaking, as between the waking or Vyavaharika 
condition and the dream or Pratibhasika condition, the latter appears to 
be unreal and the former real. Until the real is brought under actual 
experience, the unreal appears real by illusion. In the case of the dream, 
the creator of this illusion is Nidra or sleep. We are told that there is 
a state which is more permanent and real than our present Vyavaharika 
■waking state and that what is now considered by us as real is in fact 
unieal. Of course, it is not easy for us to believe that our present reali¬ 
ties are unrealities, as it is not easy for the dreamer to believe in the 
unreality of his dream experiences. Still, we are assured by authority 
that the piesent Thinker in man, the Vyavaharika-Jeevatma, is himself 
unreal and is but a bad copy or partial reproduction of the Real Soul or 
Paramarthika Jeevatma. The Thinker bears to the Real Soul a relation 
analogous to that between the Dreamer and the Thinker. 1 As thedream- 
perceiver and the dream-co’smos are created within the Jeevatma of the 
waking state throng ■ sleep, so the perceiving Thinker and the perceived 
universe of the waking Vyavaharika state are created within the Para- 
marthika-Jeevatma or Soul through the great sleep, the deluding Avidya, 
the root cause of multiplicity in existence.2 Ti e real or Paramarthika r 
Jeevatma creates, as it were, in himself, through the intervention of the 
dividing^ Avidya, a dual manifestation as Thinker, the Vyavaharika- 
Jeevatma, and objects of perception, the Vyavaharika-cosmos, in the 
same vvay as the Thinker creates out of bui self the subject and 

kLt J °, lh l dream State ’ The J ee ™ the waking state therefore 

tationsn ^ “““ “ ** ^ M 0ne oi his tw ° manifes¬ 

tations or appearances, namely, the appearance as the Subject in the 

waking state or Thinker, called Chidabhasa. So long as our conscious¬ 
ness is working in the Vyavaharika state, this Chidabhasa or Thinker 
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and the perceived universe around are all real. But if the deluding 
cause, the sleep of Avidya, is removed by Para Vidya or true knowledge,, 
secured through the words of the Holy Guru, this Thinker, as also this, 
universe, disappears altogether, 1 and the real Paramarthika-Soul, who 
appeared to be till now under the influence of the limiting and separating 
Avidya and all along dreaming, so to say, by creating multiplicity within 
himself, stands alone and supreme for ever-more in the Infinitude of 
Sat-Chit-Ananda. 2 It should be borne in mind that by true knowledge 
(Jnana) is meant not intellectual conception or grasp which is. 
only a mental state, but direct Self-realisation. Just when such realisa¬ 
tion is near at hand, the unreality of our present conditions and environ¬ 
ments will become apparent. It is such realisation that is promised to 
us by the Great Ones. Only, we should be prepared to listen to their 
words of wisdom and to follow them in the way prescribed by them.. 
Some«of us may remember that in some of our dreams themselves we 
have discussed whether our then experiences were real or only dreamy. 
Our present discourses and discussions about the unreality of this uni¬ 
verse are of a similar kind. If at the end of such enquiries we arrive at 
the conclusion that the Thinker in us and the cosmos around must be 
unreal, then it will' become easy for us to shake off Avidya which seems, 
to veil our Paramarthika existence and which has brought about our 
piesent limitations and the consequent degradations. 

7. As soon as Avidya is begun to be kept at a distance by ripening 
Jhana or true knowledge, Jeevatma begins to lose 
mfaioneTsreat ^ eeVat ’ his characteristic Jeevatvam or individuality. He, 
no doubt, may remember his past sufferings and 
enjoyments had in the double dreamy conditions of existence, the Prati^ 
bhasikaand the VySvaharika, which have appeared over and over again; 
but he realises now', though he may seem to be still in the Vyavaharika 
state, that it was not he himself in reality that had such experiences, but 
that it was a kind of shadowy being originating from himself on the 
occasions of his spiritual and bodily sleep under the active influence of 
Avidya, and that he has all along been himself in his Paramarthika or 
real state, without change or modification. He realises that, of the three 
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Jeevatmas, the Thinker and the Dreamer are in fact only a copy and a 
copy of a copy respectively of the Paramarthika Jeevatma who alone is 
the Real Soul. 


8. This Soul is the common witness (Sakshi) of the three states 
of existence, the waking, the dream and the dream- 
Unity of the Soul i ess s ] ee p or Sushupti. In the state of dreamless 
sleep, the Soul is self-centred in peace and bliss, 
without there being any activity under the influence of Avidya, and this 
Sushupti state resembles the supreme Paramarthika state. In both the 
states there is Svanubhava realisation of the noumenal existence, charac¬ 
terised by unlimited peace and bliss. The difference, however, is that, 
in the state of sleep, the individual is not free from Avidya, though 
Avidya is then in a non-active condition, and that the Paramarthika 
state, on the other hand, is one beyond and above the reach of Avidya ; 
and, in fact, from the Paramarthika point of view, Avidya can have no 
existence at all of its own as will be shown in a later chapter. On account 
of the recurring active manifestation of the lingering, illusive Avidya, the 
sleeper comes back to the Pratibhasika and the Vyavaharika states of 
existence. The Dreamer and the Thinker arise from the sleeper when 
the latter is actively affected by Avidya. It is activity under the influence 
of Avidya that preserves the existence of the shadowy or unreal Jeevatmas, 
the Thinker and the Dreamer. 1 This activity belongs primarily to that 
manifestation of Avidya, which creates the distinction between the actor, 
the action and the thing acted upon, namely, the manisfestation as the 
'mind’, the creator of duality. I say 'primarily’, because, even the mind 
cannot by itself be active without the presence of the universal source of 
life, the One Soul, the Witness of all. Though all activity is by virtue 
of this One Life-giving Source, this latter cannot be Himself the actor, 
because, in and for Him, differentiation necessary for action cannot be. 2 
Though the Sun is the one source of life for the solar system, and his pres¬ 
ence makes all activities possible throughout his system, he is not the 
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actor, nor is he in the least affected by such activities. 1 Bodies, physical and 
mental, by themselves, are not harmful. It is activity in the mental body 
that keeps up the two conditions of being, the Vvavaharika and the 
Pratibhasika. Mental activity along with physical wakefulness or, to 
put it more properly, mental activity prompted from without or turned 
•outwards, through external sense organs or organs of action as the case 
may be, creates the Vyavaharika condition of the Thinker; mental 
activity during physical exhaustion or sleep, that is to say, mental acti¬ 
vity turned inwards into its own store of the previously acquired impres¬ 
sions and tendencies (Vasanas) is the dream. If both the bodies, physical 
and mental, are exhausted and do not work, there is the dreamless sleep. 
(It must be remembered however that cessation of physical work during 
•Sleep is only partial as the respiratory, digestive and such other life-activi¬ 
ties within are going on then even more vigorously.) In this last condi¬ 
tion of deep sleep, there being no mental activity, there is no duality or 
limitation necessary for the continued active existence of the two lower or 
shadowy Jeevatmas, and the Paramarthika-Jeeva or Soul alone remains 
to be the one Witness of this state of dreamless sleep, as, indeed, of all 
•other states of existence also. This Witness is in no way affected by any 
of the three conditions of limited existence. He is called Paramarthika- 
Jecvatmd, because He is taken as appearing through such limiting condi¬ 
tions of being. By Himself, He is no Jeevatma at all, and the term 
‘Paramarthika-Jeevatma' is, strictly speaking, meaningless, the element 
of Jeevatvam not being in him. He is Pure Atma, the Self, the Ever 
One and Universal. 2 

9. It has been stated above that in the state of dreamless sleep or 

Sushupti there is actual experience of infinite bliss and 
A doubt answered. , . ,, *. , ...... A 

peace because of the cessation of mental activity. A 

•doubt may possibly arise whether the state of the Jeeva in the dreamless 
sleep is not one of thorough annihilation, at least, a state of existence 
dull, dark and characterised by ignorance. If what is meant by ‘peace 
and bliss' of the state of liberation be nothing but an experience similar 
to that in dreamless sleep, then Moksha or liberation, which is the aim of 
Atma-Vidya, can mean only ‘empty nothingness'. The fact, however, is 
this :—In the state of dreamless sleep, there is, no doubt, the realisation 
of infinite peace and bliss, but the consciousness of such realisation is 
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thoroughly darkened by the overhanging, blinding and limiting Avidya 
though then inactive. Although in the state of dreamless sleep and also 
in the state of liberation there is freedom from the evils of duality, from the 
troubles and worries of waking or dream life, yet the latter state, that is 
to say, the state of the Real Self who is in the fourth state, is altogether 
different and is one of infinite blissful consciousness, quite beyond the 
darkness of Sushuptic ignorance. 1 At the end of dreamless sleep, when 
Avidya begins to display its power of active manifestation, the Sushuptic 
freedom from the evils of duality vanishes, and the sleeper comes back 
to his workhouse in the prison. But, so long as the state of sleep, 
Sushupti, continues, the co-existence of Avidya does not in the least 
detract from the peaceful nature of the Sushuptic experience. Generally, 
we, the Thinkers of the waking life, do not comprehend the real nature 
of the state of Sushupti exactly as it is, or remember completely our 
own experience during that state; and it is indeed no wonder that we 
are not able to remember better, because the Jeevatma that tries to 
remember in the waking state is not exactly the Jeevatma that was the 
experiencer in deep sleep. The Thinker and the Dreamer who are, as 
such, different from the Sleeper, cannot have vividly before them the 
real state of the latter, in the same way as the Dreamer, though having 
some slight remembrance of the experiences of the waking Thinker, is not 
able to remember all the events and all the corrective experiences of 
the waking state. The Dreamer, being only a partial representative of 
the Thinker, cannot well know the nature of the state of the Thinker. 
So, the Thinker, our present'T, does not fully understand the nature of 
the state of the Jeeva in dreamless sleep. The actual experiencer in that 
state can alone realise what its nature is. But in as much as he is not 
free from Avidya, the maker of illusion, it can only be the real Paramar- 
thika Soul, who is the ultimate witness in all the three conditions and 
whom Avidya cannot approach against his will, that can realise/n/iy that 
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supreme absolute bliss and peace of which the Sushuptic bliss and peace 
are themselves only copies. We cannot have any adequate conception of 
such a happy state of the Real Soul, the common witness 1 of 
the three states of being, so long as we are indentifying ourselves 
with the Thinker of the day and the Dreamer or the Sleeper of the 
night. We can have some conception of it by carefully analysing our 
remembrance of the Sushupti as a quiet and happy state, untouched by 
the mischief of duality, the root of fear and hate, and by trying, to the 
best of our powers, to ascertain and understand what is taught about the 
supreme state of Atma in Agama, the sacred words of wisdom. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SOUL AND THE MIND. 


1. Atma-Vidya enables the student to recognise the unity of the 
Self under all conditions and to see that all differences 
The four states. ar j se only from the nature of such conditions, and 

not from Atma Himself. 1 It is on account of the difference in condi¬ 
tions different names are given to Him, names which indicate the nature 
of the particular condition of His manifestation. When He is considered 
as the ensouling life of the outward-turned mind, active through external 
organs, and as being therefore the ultimate subject or witness of the 
states of external perception (mental states comprehending the vast 
extension of outside things) He is called Visva. This Visva is the exter¬ 
nally active Thinker of the waking or Vyavaharika life. 2 When Atma is 
taken as the ensouling life of the inward-turned mind, active only in the 
varied manipulation of the impressions previously had from outside and 
stored up within the mind, and as being therefore the witness of mental 
cogitations (states of mind created by a process of internal lumination 
alone), He is called Taijasa. This Taijasa is the internally active 
Dreamer. 3 When Atma is considered as the guardian soul of the mind 
and of the physical body during the period of their rest or condition of 
non-activity, He is called Prajna. This Prajfia is the Drk or seer in 
the state of Sushupti or dreamless sleep. 4 Atma, the same Paramarthika 
One Soul, is the witness in all the three conditions, 5 bearing these three- 
names, Visva, Taijasa and Prajfia. A closer study also shows that this 
triple nature of Jeevatma is not only made manifest separately in the 
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three conditions of wakefulness, dream and sound sleep, but is also per¬ 
ceived in the waking state itself. The oneness of the Atma in all the 
three conditions of being can be discerned even in the Vyavaharika state. 
When Jeevatma is receiving, by way of sensations, impressions from the 
external world, or is actively engaged through his Karmendriyas, the 
organs of action, he acts the part of Visva. When he by closing his 
eyes or otherwise mentally reviews his previous sense-impressions and 
actions or makes imaginations, he is Taijasa for the time being. When 
he, after some practice, succeeds in keeping his mind vacant and his 
body inactive, having neither sense-impressions nor internal cogitations, 
and remains in the state of indifference or Udaslnasthitih he is himself 
Prajfia. He is only one, but is known by different names when he is 
considered as being under different conditions. 1 He, in reality, is 
neither Visva nor Taijasa nor Prajfia. Though he is the ultimate 
witness in all the three, he is quite independent of the conditions of the 
three. His own is said to be the fourth or Turlya state, that is to say, 
a state beyond all the three such limited conditions. 2 These conditions 
appear to be true only so long as their creator, Avidya, seems to subsist. 
The Jeeva’s being affected by such conditions, for all appearances, 
resulting in suffering, either directly or through bits of transitory 
enjoyment, is due to his Abhimana for, or identification with, his 
bodies, physical and mental, under the active influence of Avidya. If, 
as the result of proper spiritual training, he rises above such Abhimana, 
he ceases to be affected by such conditions and remains in his own lofty 
position as Witness alone. In fact, even his position as Witness cannot 
be true but for the presumed existence of a division between the Witness 
and the Witnessed (Drk and DrSyam). His appearance as Witness is 
itself the consequence of a fine illusion. 

2. The mental body is created by and in Avidya for the latter’s- 
own active manifestation. In the state of deep 
Voluntary withdrawal s i ee n owing to the condition of exhaustion of the 
mental body, Avidya appears to have retired, but 
this retirement is not real, but only its active work of mischief has stopped 
for a time. Even this seeming retirement leads to the actual experience 
of infinite bliss and peace owing to the absence of mental activity. This 
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retirement of Avidya, instead of being made to depend upon the condi¬ 
tion of exhaustion of the bodies, can be voluntarily brought about by the 
knower of Attna even' during the waking state by rendering the mind 
inactive as in deep sleep. 1 This removal of activity is more or less com¬ 
pletely effected in the states of Samadhi 2 or spiritual trance and Udasi- 
nasthitih, the states of quietude and indifference, by the Soul withdrawing 
from the mental body all life which is in reality His own. Avidya, 
■whenever it brings about activity, does so only by virtue of the life 
inherent in the Soul. If that life is withdrawn from the mental body by 
the Soul Himself, Avidya becomes altogether powerless and becomes 
itself merged in Him. This happens soon in the case of the one who 
realises that he, in reality, is the Paramarthika Real Soul, that the 
Thinker, the Dreamer and the Sleeper are only his own shadows, that 
Avidya, the creator of the grand panorama of the universe, has no exis¬ 
tence apart from himself, and that all limitations and the consequent 
troubles, miseries and degradations, which make up the facts and events 
of the universe, are all due to himself, because he lends his own life- 
spirit to Avidya which, in consequence, assumes the shape of ‘active 
mind’ and, as if by a kind of magic touch, creates a host of multiplicity 
of phenomena in the one Noumenon, the Self. 

3. Here, some reader perhaps may ask what real happiness can 
there be if the mind, through which alone is hap- 
sif. aPPineSS 1S ° f piness ordinarily felt, is rendered absolutely inactive. 

But we have to realise that real bliss and peace are 
not in the mind, nor are they created by it. They belong to the ultimate 
noumenal Self in us. Whenever there is any feeling of happiness, by 
whatever cause it may be produced, there is, for the time being, an 
unfolding of the nature of the Self, and the limited happiness of the 
Jeevas is itself but, so to say, a tiny reflection of the supreme happiness 
of the Self. 3 The reflection of the blissful nature of the Self is directly 
the result of vanquishment of ‘desire'. This vanquishment may be 
either temporary or permanent. It is temporary when selfish desire 
is put down tor the time being by the actual securing of the object of 
that desire. It is permanent when ‘desire’ as such can have no more 
place m the purified nature of the absolutely selfless Soul. Temporary 
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vanquishment of desire is in fact no vanquish ment at all. It is, 
on the other hand, a strengthening or hardening of the desirei-nature 
itself. The Self, in the ordinary man, appears as if covered by a thick 
cpating of non-Self or the phenomenal. . This coating is formed of 
physical and mental natures. The ordinary man identifying himself 
with his bodies, physical and mental, thinks that happiness is possible 
only through such bodies and by means of objects that can favourably 
affect such bodies. So, in order to have happiness, he has recourse to 
more of non-Self, and, by his arranging to have this additional non-Self 
poured down on himself, as it were, his original coating gives way to some 
extent and the underlying Self is revealed for a moment, just in the 
same way as water poured, down with some force into a shallow vessel, 
already containing water, reveals the bottom of the vessel for an instant. 
Such revelation of the Self implies “feeling of happiness”. But, the man 
unfortunately does not know that, by so attempting to secure happiness 
through, and by putting on more of the non-Self, he makes his limiting 
coating or encasement thicker still and renders future happiness more 
diffi cult to be secured..,. The additional pouring of water, may no doubt 
expose to view the bottom of the vessel for a moment, but. the immediate 
result is that the bottom becomes at once covered by a greater volume 
of water over it. The man who will have the bottom permanently in his 
view should not pour more of water into the vessel, but should, 'com¬ 
pletely empty it of all water. The student, who earnestly wants to have 
eternal happiness, should first understand that he is in reality the inner 
Witness, the Real Soul, whose very nature is.infinite bliss, and then try 
to remove from himself, that is to say, to rise above the influence of, the 
limiting and hiding encasements, physical and mental. 1 . It is these 
encasements, which he has himself brought into existence, like the silk¬ 
worm which weaves its own bondage, that prevent the full realisation of 
his inherent bliss. These encasements can however affect such realisation 
only when the attempt to realise is, made through them. The real Jeeva 
in man is inside, within the physical and'the mental encasements, so to 
say, and he can directly realise his true inner Glory by introspection into 
his own nature. If, instead of doing so, he takes the wrong course of 
getting at his own inherent bliss through the medium of the mind and 
other external encasements, difficulties stand against the way, and happi- 
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ness, when secured, looks small and meagre, because of its being realised 
through mediums characterised by limitation. 

4. The mind is always limited, and happiness secured through 
it is also limited. Such happiness is limited not 
Happiness and Mind. Qn j y jn j ntens ity, but also in duration. Happiness 

had through the mind is of three kinds, because of the three 
qualities or Gunas of the mind (Sattvam, Rajas and TamasJj-Sattvic 
happiness begins in suffering and ends in enjoyment., 1 Rajasic ap- 
piness begins in enjoyment and ends in suffering;* and Tamasic 
happiness is happiness neither in the beginning nor in the end, and it is 
characterised by dullness, ignorance and illusion. 3 Real unqualified 
happiness, which is beyond the three Gunas and which subsists without 
time-limit, is above the reach of the mind. This supreme happiness 01 
bliss proper cannot be realised so long as attempts are made to secure it 
through the mind and so long as attachment to happiness secured 
through the mind continues. This highest and truest happiness, which 
is of the Self alone, can be reached only when everything that is secura- 
ble through the non-Self is completely renounced. 4 This happiness, 
which is infinite, is of our essential nature. Being the Self as we are and 
having infinite bliss within ourselves, the truth is clear that, if we remain 
ourselves alone, we remain ever in bliss. 5 The expression “attainment of 
absolute bliss” means only “being as we are ever in bliss.” Our present 
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*I' f the Thinker of the Vyavaharika state, knows not this bliss, because he 
does not look within himself for happiness, but sends all his force out¬ 
wards through the mind to search for happiness abroad. This means he 
renders active his encasements, physical and mental, and in keeping up 
this activity all his time and energy are wasted. The Great Ones actually 
wonder how much of enormous trouble the man of the world takes for 
getting some shadowy bits of happiness. They tell us plainly that the 
more we trouble ourselves about happiness the less we get in actuality. 
All attempts, activities and troubles mean the energising of the physical 
and the mental bodies by the Jeeva and the searching for happiness 
through such bodies. Real happiness is in the inmost Self. 1 The search, 
however, is usually all outside. The Thinker, instead of looking within 
himself, being where he is, travels far and wide in quest of happiness in 
vain. 

5. The Great Ones ever having pity and love for him, await an 
opportunity to help him, and, when the time arrives 
The Great Teaching. an( j the Thinker becomes qualified to receive 
instructions of the elevating kind, they tell him :—“ Oh, Thinker, your 
accustomed guide, the mind, cannot help you in the search for eternal 
happiness. The mind, being generally bound up with the senses which 
are all outward-faced, 2 cannot reach it, and does not even 
know where it is. Do not, therefore, trouble your mind, but give 
it rest. When the mind will be at rest, you will be no more the 
Thinker but the Inner Witness who has been witnessing the appearance 
and the disappearance of mental states. You will then realise that 
no limitations actually belong to you, but that they belong to your 
appearance as Thinker under mind-limitations. You are making serious 
attempts and taking immense trouble to secure happiness by means of 
mental activity, mostly followed by its consequence, physical activity also. 
The result however is poor, and naturally it ought to be so. Your activ¬ 
ity takes you away from the real fountainhead of infinite bliss, your 
Self, and more is the pity that you mistake this activity as the real cause 
of happiness. Instead of being your help, it is an actual hindrance to 
your realising your object. It not only keeps you away from happi¬ 
ness, but also gives you positive pain, worry and trouble. Happi¬ 
ness is your own property. The mind is only your hanger- 

on. The mind depends upon your life for its existence, and 

you are not depending on it for yours which is ever blissful. But, you 
t hink that you have lost the key of your treasure-house of happiness, and 
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you ask, your hanger-on, the mind, to find, out the key for you.. As a 
matter of fact it cannot find it out, becau'se the key is where the, mind 
cannot enter. Still, you have empowered the mind to make the search 
for you. You place yourself under obligations to it. The mind at once 
arrogates to itself the power to discover the key and promises to do so. 
You supply it with funds, for use in, the course of the search, by lending 
it your very life. Nay, more than this, you yourself follow it, encourage 
it, procure all sorts of conveniences lor it, and, in fact, subject yourself 
to a good deal of trouble on its account* all this because it has promised 
to do for you what is not possible for it to do. Then comes the stage of 
disappointments. You see in due course that the mind does not actually 
give you any real clue to the attainment of bliss, proper. You begin to 
withdraw your confidence from it. More experiences in the same line 
teach you that it is altogether impossible to reach the desired goal with 
the aid of the mind. When your hanger-on sees that you are beginning 
to understand its incapacity to achieve the end in view, it slowly and by 
degrees hides its head from you, and leaves you alone to mournfully 
regret your having placed yourself, under its guidance without 
knowing its capacities properly.” Just at. this,. stage . the Thinker 
longs for proper guidance to take him to the very spot where 
the key is kept. Then appears before him the Holy Guru, 
the One Who knows where the key is, and He at once" reveals 
the truth by saying*My dear child, dp not be vexed. Know 
yourself, and you.will, pass beyond all sorrow. 1 The key that you want 
is not outside yourself. Place your hand at the heart,, and you feel the 

presence of the longed-for key just there, inside the outer garment and 
inside the inner covering also. .It has always been there,’ and you un¬ 
fortunately forgot about it on account of Avidya. You placed yourself 
unnecessarily under the guidance of, the poor weakling, the mind. It 
dragged you away and put you to a, lot of inconvenience and trouble. 
The key is here and now. Take it, and go back to. your, own abode. Do 
not place yourself under , the guidance of. the mind'any more. It is 
altogether incapable of any real help to you. In fact, it acts as a clog 
and causes hindrance to you in a number of ways. I do not ask you to 
have it dismissed summarily or put out of existence at once. Only, do not 
any more delegate to it any of your inherent life-powers. . It is not com¬ 
petent to wield such powers properly. Keep it always at a distance! Do not 
freely mingle with it, nor give it any opportunity to influence you in any 
manner possible. Then you will see that the mind, being kept, as it is 
and as it should be, in its own subordinate position, no longer .troubles 
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you with its impertinent obtrusions, and you may then compel it'to be 
of service to you by leading you to your abode back again from where it 
had taken you by its misleading and mischievous activities. The mind 
has no . doubt to be active for taking you back also. But this activity, 
known as Introspection, is helpful 1 , unlike the outward-turned activity by 
which you were abducted away from your home. The mental process 
of introspection is the means of liberation from evil. Just when you are 
about to actually enter into your home, the mind will stop at the thres¬ 
hold, for it has no admittance inside where nothing finite can be, and the 
mind is finite. While just at the threshold, you may dispense with the 
mind altogether, unless you choose to retain it for the helping of your 
wandering brothers who are in need of a proper guide to take them back 
to the same abode.” ; 

6. By teachings like the above the Soul gets rid of all the.troubles 
arising from mental activities, and the inherent, 
.\e*t ar.d Peace. unconditioned, eternal peace and bliss of the Self is 
realised in full. It is non-active rest in oneself that reveals 2 the true 
lofty state of the Paramadhika Soul, the Witness. Every Jeeva, high 
or low in the scale of mentality and spirituality, is seeking happiness 
and turns away from evil,' because of this supreme truth that the inner 
Real Self is in His own nature ever blissful and absolutely free from 
bondage or limitation which is the prime root of evil. The real nature 
of one’s own inner Self can be realised only by him who is calm and 
self-centred. 3 The proper training of the student of Atma Vidya is 
therefore in the direction of bringing about the cessation of all mental 
activities and by enabling him to realise his oneness with the ultimate 
Witness, the Self, in him. The cessation of mental activity cannot be 
brought about at once, but it becomes possible by well-directed, steady 
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practice 1 in concentration and the further courses of training which 
will be dealt with in later chapters. 

7. It may be asked :—If, as a matter of fact, the supreme slate 
a Doubt. blissful consciousness is our own in reality, how 

is it we do not possess now that supreme conscious¬ 
ness and happiness ? Is it possible that we can be ignorant or deprived 
of our very nature ? How can it be said that Nidra, and Avidya, emanat¬ 
ing from Atma Himself, have managed to delude Him ? The answer is 
simple. Atma cannot be, and has never been, deluded. When we say 
‘ we are deluded', by the term ‘we’ is meant not Atma at all but His reflec¬ 
tion, the Thinker. The Thinker or Vyavaharika Jeevatma, with whom 
alone we are identifying ourselves now, is, no doubt, deluded by Avidya, 
m the same manner as the Dreamer is deluded in Nidra or Sleep. In the 
case of the Dreamer, the corrective experiences of the waking state, as indi- 
cated already, are not properly remembered, and the Dreamer finds it 
difficult to get out of the dream illusion. In the same way, in our 
present Vyavaharika condition we are under the illusion of Avidya. 

8. When, by the rise of knowledge of the Self, acquired through 
Agama in the beginning and verified later on by Svanubhava or actual 
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clear. If we, Jeevas, would only try to raise ourselves up to that lofty 
state of consciousness wherein we may realise our inner and truer Self, 
we shall at once recognise the unreality of all forms and be, as ever, the 
same Sat-Chit-Ananda-Svarupi, the One Self without a second. 1 

9. According to the extent of limitation which seems to be imposed 
on the lower stages of existence of Jeevatma, the 
As above, so beioa. Sat-Chit-Ananda state of the Supreme appears to be 

proportionately limited. The noumenal or Sat aspect of the Real 
Self appears as if limited within the narrow individuality of the 
dreamer and the thinker. The supreme consciousness or Chit 
shows itself forth as the meagre intellectuality of the thinking Jeeva. 
The absolute bliss or Ananda of the Most High is reflected in the shape 
of worldly happiness which depends, for its continued existence, on 
intermittent suffering or non-happiness. Thus, we see that our sense of 
existence and our intellectual and emotional natures are not altogether 
peculiar to our own lower conditions of being. All these are but the 
meagre representations of the spiritual verities of our Real Self. We 
can have down below here nothing which is not a copy of what exists 
above. 2 As our dream experiences are generally but the copy of our 
waking experiences, twisted and recombined by the medium Nidra, so 
are all the experiences of the Thinker but the twisted representation of 
the supreme Sat-Chit-Ananda state of the Real Self, the state of absolute 
blissful consciousness and peace eternal, the state which is realised at the 
end of Jnana Marga, the path of Knowledge, the path that can be trodden 
by the willing student gifted with faith enough to follow the Divine 
Teacher of Atma-Vidya. 
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CHAPTER V 

MAYA, THE MOTHER OF THE PHENOMENAL 

1. In the course of the study of the nature of jeevatma or Indivi- 
M . ti ' dual Soul it 'was pointed out that the Self in the in¬ 

dividual is none else than the One Universal Self and 
that the seeming individuality of Jeevatma is due to Avidya. In other 
words, in the one unlimited absolute Self, who is the ultimate noumenon, 
is created, as it were, a vast multiplicity of individual Souls, who are not 
ift essence different from the One Self,i but who, notwithstanding their 
real unlimited nature, seem to work under limitations arising out of 
Avidya which is not outside the Self, such limitations being the cause of 
phenomenal existence by virtue of the division into the ‘subject’ and the 
‘object. To state more briefly, the phenomenal' arises out of the nomne- 
nal, the limited out of the unlimited, the many out of the one. On 
enquiry we are told that ‘Maya’ it is that makes all this possibles 
and that Avidya is but an aspect of Maya. We have to consider now 
what ‘Maya’ really is and how She brings forth the manifoldness of 
the universe through Avidya, an aspect of Herself. ‘Maya’ being known, 
every thing is known, as She is the ultimate cause Of manifestation, as the 
reat Ones say. Comprehending rightly the nature of ‘ Maya ’, the 
w ei of the phenomenal, realisation of theSelf, the ultimate noumenori, 
s soon accomplished, fhe final goal of all knowledge is the realisation 
3 S ° U . 6 1 ^ om ,rom ev ‘l and of supreme bliss, that is to say, the 
cape ou o t e troubles of duality and differentiation and the realisation 

the mV* 't° lmity ° f **! e bhssful Self. There is in fact none else than 
Chit oc 16 < “ W ^° * S ’ ’ n bis Sac-aspect, the ultimate reality in all, in his 

6 0Iie SOurce of a]1 consciousness, and, in his Ananda- 
beintr 'as it ^ oun * a ' n h eac i °' a bsolute bliss. All else is unreal, 

being, as it issatd, the result of‘Maya’. 

2. Wiat is Maya then-? - What is really i s .Jliya (jimta 
Maya is power. m &yS). Maya thus means ‘unreality’. Nevertheless, 

—. is said to be the cause of the perceived universe* 

^ 1 Ma^,Pxika. , 
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If Maya were absolute unreality, She cannot be the cause of anything;'So i 
the term'unreality’ of ‘Maya’ must have a peculiar significance,'and let 
us try to know what it is. The Upanishad says that Maya is Sakti or 
Power of the Selfl; - She has no existence apart from the Self; She mani¬ 
fests Herself in Him, and disappears in Him ; Her creations, the’ modes 
of phenomenal existence, are transitory, having no sustained existence, 
and are eyer changing. Such is the description of Maya. In order that 
we may understand it rightly, we will do well to begin with a study Of 
'man’ again, who represents the.universe in himself in a small scale. 

3. Let us take ‘man’. Let it be supposed that his hand moves to 
' . take hold of an enjoyable object. This motion of 

the hand is the result of the motor currents sent to 
the muscles of the limb from certain nervous centres which are affected 
by the rise of a mental state called ‘volition’ or ‘will’. This ‘will’ to move 
arises from and follows another mental state, namely ‘desire’ to move, 
and this ‘desire’ itself arises as a result of a presentation in consciousness 
oi the desired object. I shall call this presentation in consciousness 
together with the subsequent processes of intellection, if any, by the name 
of ‘knowledge’. Behind this knowledge there is the reality in man, the 
Soul, who is the ultimate source in and from whom arises this knowledge. 
Hit' is in fact the witness of the rise and fall of knowledge, desire and 
will. Though these mental states ultimately originate from Him, He is 
different from them. He is the witnessing ‘subject’-(Vifk) 2 and these 
form His witnessed ‘objects’ ( Drsyani ). These mental states, though 
different from the witness, arise in him because of a ‘power’ existing in 
him, namely the power to know, to desire and to will. Knowledge, 
desire and will are occasional manifestations of this power in him. This 
pdwer to know, to desire and to will is ever in the Witness-Soul, whether 
or not there is actual knowing, desiring or willing. Actual knowledge, 
desire and will appear and disappear in the Soul by virtue : of this triple 
power. The power of knowledge (Jnanasakti) has to be distinguished 
from knowledge ( Jnanam ), the power of desire (Ichchkasakti) from 
desire (Ichchha), and the power of will (KriyQsakti) from will (Kriytf). 
[It is to be noted that the term ‘Kriya’ isordinarily used to mean ‘action*. 
The term ‘action’ itself denotes directly the ‘will’ that results in voluntary 
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activity. The responsibility for all action is because of the ‘will’that is 
the immediate cause of such activity. Hence the term ‘Kriya’ is. properly 
used to denote the ‘will.’] The power in the Soul is only one and is 
indivisible from him. It is only in its manifestation its triple-sidedness is 
exhibited. 

4. In trying to ascertain the exact nature of this power in the Soul, 
let us take for example the power of will by itself, as 
Nature of power. distinguished from actual will. Is the power real 
or unreal ? The nature of the answer depends upon the answerer. 
Broadly speaking, three answers are possible :— 

(1) The ordinary ignorant man identifies the power of will with 
the motion actually perceived. He is not able to appreciate the difference 
between the power of will and the actual volition and action. His 
observation is only from the side of external appearance. He cannot 
properly examine the real nature and the source of ‘activity’. He sees 
motion actually taking place and he believes that what is called ‘power 
to will’, it being in his view identical with perceived action, is real or Sat. 

(2) The thinking student or seeker of knowledge, though still 
confounding the power to will with the will itself at the initial stage of his 
inquiry, examines volition and action a little deeply and finds that they 
are real only for a time. He sees they are subject to change and they 
disappear also. He learns that the truly real ought to be real for all 
times and under all conditions. The reality in a gold-ring is only gold 
and not its form as ring which is liable to change. What is absolutely 
real should have been in existence in the beginningless past, should be 
in existence in the present, and should continue to be so in the eternal 
future. ‘Reality’ means reality during the three periods of time.i What 
is not real at all times is unreal or Anitya. So, the power of will being 
identified with the changing will or volition resulting though in per¬ 
ceived motion, is, in the opinion of the student at one stage, not real {na 
sat). On further research, the student discovers the subtle distinction 
between the power of will and the will proper. Still, he finds that, apart 
from actual will, the power by itself is not known at all. In. this way, 
his view about the unreal nature of the power is confirmed. But he soon 
begins to argue that, if the power were unreal, no perceived results can 
come out of it. whatever may be the nature of the results, whether perma- 

n 0I " ^kcrwise. Then he takes it that the power is not also unreal (na 
asat). But again he finds that , it cannot, be both real and unreal (na 
sadasat). Then, he vaguely concludes that the power possesses, in fact, 
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a characteristic which cannot be accurately described in words, hence 
Anirvachariiya. Further careful enquires enable the student to dimly 
discern the existence of the Soul in man, the ultimate witness,l who sees 
the rise and fall of volition and other mental states within himself (sees, 
not through any organ of sense, but by direct realisation in consciousness 
inherent in him). The student then arrives finally at the conclusion that 
the power of will in man is a bridge, as it were, between the witness and 
the volition and is therefore different from both. 

(3) To the wise who sees from the standpoint of view of the real 
Soul or ‘witness’ in man, the power of will has no exi-tence independently 
of the ‘witness’, and its apparent reality is only by virtue of the reality of 
the Soul. It has no separate existence for itself. The only reality subsist¬ 
ing at all times (Sat) is the Self. His ‘power’, when considered apart 
from Him, is absolutely unreal or Asat, but when considered with Him 
is co-existent or one with Him. It is infinite as He is, and it is only its 
manifestation as volition that is characterised by limitation or finiteness. 
When the will to move the hand becomes manifest, infinite possibilities 
of other modes of volition are virtually locked up in the power of will. 
The really unlimited power of will exhibits limitation in its resultant 
selected state of volition, the rest of the possibilities being for the present 
left in the back-ground. As is the power of will, so are the powers of 
knowledge and desire also understood differently. 

5. As is ‘power’ in man, so in the universe is Maya or Infinite 
Nature of Maya, three ‘ Sakti' or Power of the Universal Self considered in 

three ways :— 

i. To the worldy-minded or ouier-attentioned, Maya, being consi¬ 
dered as identical with the perceived universe, is real. 

ii. To the student of Atma-Vidya, Maya is neither real nor unreal 
nor both and is incapable of description by words. 2 

iii. To the Jnani or Knower , Maya, as apart from the Self or Atma, 
is absolutely unreal.s 

6. Those who enquire are in the second stage, the stage of the student. 
The universe arises To them Maya is the bridge, as it were, between the 

from Maya. unmanifest absolute Self, Para-Brahma, and the 

manifest universe, and She is therefore different from both. She has her 
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existence in the former and is the cause of the latter; 1 'As in man, Maya- 
Sakti in'the universe, although unlimited -in Herself, is the ultimate 
cause of motion under limitation, and therefore of the universe itself 
which has its existence in motion or vibration, by successive manifesta¬ 
tions of Herself as Jnana-Sakti; Ichchha-Sakti and Kriya-Sakti.. Of these 
manifestations some details will be mentioned in the chapter 1 on the 
Aryan Trinity. Maya, being the cause of the limited manifestation as 
the universe, is also the cause of differentiation by virtue of three quali¬ 
ties of limitation or modes of motion or activity originating" from Her, 
which qualities correspond to the three, aspects of the Infinite Self, 
namely, Sat, Chit and Ananda. This;correspondence is because of Maya 
being inseparable from the Absolute- Self. The-triple aspect of the Self 
is reflected through Maya as the triplicity of Her Gunas or qualities. 
These qualities are Tanias, Rajas and Sattvarn, which have reference res¬ 
pectively to dark ignorance or dullness and comparative inactivity, illusive 
light or perversion and dividing or disharmonious activity, and pure light 
or knowledge and harmonious activity t, These qualities are discerned, 
not in the unmanifested Maya-Sakti (the unrevealed Power in the Self), 
but in Her emanation as manifested nature characterised by diverse 
differentiation in the modes of motion. Pure Maya, as infinite power, 
is one with the infinite Self and is incapable of division or analysis, and 
the oidinarv expression ‘triplicity of Maya* can have no direct reference 
to Her. She knows no differentiation, and in- Her is preserved the 
equilibrium! of gunas or qualities, which is the characteristic of the state 
of non-manifestation. The qualities become manifest, and their very 
existence is known, only when this equilibrium is disturbed by one of 
the three qualities putting itself forth more prominently than the other 
two. The triplicity of quality is in fact indivisible, and the nature of any 
particular quality is determined by finding out which of the characteris¬ 
tics is in the ascendant, whether Sattvam, Rajas or' Tamas. The first 
appearance of a quality or Guna is the first emergence of Maya out of 
er unmanifest state into the state of manifestation, and is the’’beginning 
of a universe, just as in the case of a mail the first appearance of a ment 
tal s ate being a manifestation of the power in him, is the beginning of 

a voluntary motion or activity. & B 

7. After Maya becomes manifest by the predominance of one of the 
Names of manifested ^ ree qualities over the other two, She assumes dif- 

a M ndWa imasi ’ Avidyii ferent naoies accordih g to the nature of ^predo¬ 
minant quality.' If. the quality ‘Tamas' is in the 
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ascendant;.Maya is tailed ‘Tamasi;’ if 'Rajas’ is predominant, She is called 
‘AvidylY «>nd ifdSattvam’: is predominant, She is called- by the name 
‘Maya’ itself. 1 :; Thisqualified ‘Maya' ought not to be mistaken for the 
unmanifest pure Maya dr Mulaprakrti, and to avoid confusion I shall call 
this ‘Sattviki Maya’; because of the predominance of Sattva-Guna in Her. 

8. The Self exhibited through (or putting forth as His primary 
d means of manifestation, otherwise called, Causal 
matter—The three prfn- body or Karanopadhi) Sattviki Maya is Isvara, the 
ciples of the universe. Supreme Divine Being, the Universal Soul, the first 

cause of the emanation of the universe. This Karanopadhi or causal 
body is, as stated above, given the very name ‘Maya', because it is the 
very first manifestation of the pure Maya-Sakti, and through it alone the 
very existence of the latter is inferred. The Self rejected through Avidya 
or Rajasic aspect of Maya is ‘Jeevatma’, the Individual Soul. Avidya is 
his causal-body or Karanopadhi^ As the quality ‘Rajas' indicates 
multiplicity anddisharmoniousness, Jeevatmas or Individual Souls appear 
many and different. Each Jeeva seems to have a,.distinct and separate 
life and existence. On the other hand, the quality ‘Sattvam’ indicates 
harmoniousness; and unity amidst diversity characterises the nature of 
‘Isvara’, His means of manifestation being * Sattviki Maya. Isvara’s life 
is the one central life that pulsed through the whole of the complex 
universe which may be considered as his body. His causal Upadhi» 
Maya, is perfectly unifying and therefore harmless, being incompatible 
with separatedness which is-.,the ,y.opt of fear and, hate. The. Sat-Chit- 
Ananda aspect of the One Self is therefore unaffected by Sattviki Maya and 
is manifested in its fullness in Isvara, tlu? ; universality Mn§i being 
preserved in Him. .Whereas,,in. jeevatma, as .pointed out in a previous 
chapter, Avidya being his; Upadhi and cause of individually,Jhe Ruanda 
of the ;; Universal Self is- represented <by the faint individual, relative happi¬ 
ness, the Chit or the supreme consciousness of His state is represented in the 
individual by mental states under disabilities, and the Sat or the all-perva¬ 
sive existence by the existence m rider innmnerable bodily-1iinitations. It 
is to the dividing and differentiating Avidya.is-due the Seeming existence 
of countless gradations in thedegrep of .happiness, in the corpprehensibi- 
iity of states of consciousness, and in the .nature of . tlie embodiments 
ensouled by Individual Jeevai. " Of 'the "three aspects Sat, Chit and 
Ahanda, generally speaking, the Anandia aspect is least manifested in the 
case of the Jeeva, the other two beihg more prominent, oniaccount of the 
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circumstance that with separatedness, the result of Avidya, arise fear and 
hate which over-shadow the element of Ananda. The Self appearing 
through Tamasi is called Matter (the Self is the material cause even of 
Matter) 1 . Matter is characterised by dullness. The predominant aspect 
of Maya manifested in it being only Tanias or inertia, the ‘Sat aspect 
alone of the Self is prominent, the other two, ‘Chit' and ‘Ananda, being 
subordinated. No activity is ordinarily perceived in it, neither individual 
activity as in Jeevatma, nor universal activity as in isvara. Without 
doubt, ‘matter’ is not altogether without activity or life. But this activity 
belongs not to the matter itself, its causal Upadhi being Tamasi, but to 
the central Isvaric life of the universe. The whole universe is one huge 
organic body enlivened by Isvara, the One Supreme Soul (Paramatma). 2 
This organic universe comprises within itself a vast number of minor 
organic bodies enlivened by Jeevas or individual Souls and a vast store 
of inorganic matter partly to be used in and for the building of organic 
bodies whenever required for the habitation of Jeevas, partly forming 
the building material of the several Lokas or worlds or planes of support 
for Jeevas, and partly used and to be used in and for the preparation 
of objects, such as food, with which to sustain the bodies of Jeevas.3 

From the above it is seen that from out of the three sides of mani¬ 
fested Maya, namely, SattviM Maya, Avidya and Tamasi, have emerged 
the three main Principles, Isvara, Jeeva and Matter respectively that 
together make up the universe. 


9. The whole universe therefore, with all its diversities, is the 
emanation from the triple-sided Maya. But the 
three principles is the three qualities or Gunas of Maya can themselves 
Self ' never be but for the ultimate supporting reality or 

Asraya of Maya, namely, the Supreme Self or Atma.4 The Gunas seem 
to arise and vanish in Him, in the same way as mental states arise and 
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disappear in the ‘Self' in man. But for the Self in man no mental state 
can possibly arise. Similarly, but for the ultimate Self in the universe 
the triplicity of Maya can never appear. The Self in the individual and 
the Self in the universe are the only reality. The causal Upadhis and 
their modifications, as bodies and forms, as events and happenings, both 
in the individual and in the universe, have alike no independent existence 
of their own. It is again the shadowy existence of the Upadhis that 
creates the seeming distinction between the Individual Soul in man and 
the Supreme Soul in the universe. The unreality of the Upadhis, that is, 
of Maya, Avidya and TamasT, being realised through Atma Vidya or 
knowledge of the Self, the identity of the witness or SakshI in man and 
the universal witness or Sarva SakshI in the universe is realised once for 
all, the only reality and common factor in Isvara, Jeeva and Matter being 
the Self. This realisation is possible because also of the supreme truth 
that, as in the universe, there are also in man himself, who is the universe 
in miniature, the three main principles, Isvara, Jeeva and Matter. In 
his inactive, Tamasic state, as in Sushupti or deep sleep, the matter-side 
of his nature is alone prominent, his physical body and life. When he 
is mentally active, either in the waking or the dreamy state of existence, 
he is sometimes Isvara, sometimes Jeeva. When his mental states are 
Sattvic ones, he is acting the part of Isvara ; and when they are Rajasic 
ones he acts the Jeeva. When none of the qualifying Gunas of his 
nature is in the ascendant, that is to say, when his Gunas have subsided 
into the state of equilibrium, he is the Self, absolute and unqualified, as 
in Samadhi, in which matter as such is no more perceived, Jeeva and 
Isvara are one in the Self, their Jeevatvam and Isvaratvam being both 
unreal, 1 and the three qualities of Maya themselves seem to merge in the 
three Atmic aspects, Sat, Chit and Ananda. 

10. Thus it is found that phenomenal separated existence, which is 
attended by all the evils of duality, is indeed unreal, 
rS ui oi looking at it from the standpoint of view of the 

menal." ultimate Self. It is unreal only from this standpoint. 

The Upanishads and Sri Sankaracharya. never meant anythingmore. 
The universe, as such, is unreal to the Saint or JfHLrii, hot to us. Agama 
has never used the term * unreality’ in this connection in the sense in 
which it is sometimes used by some ‘idealistic’ philosophers of the West 
who say that the universe is only a bundle of sensations and has no 
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subsisting reality. The V-edanta says that the universe can be nowhere 
but,for.the ultimate subsisting reality, the Self, who alone is true, .all else 
being but His manifestations. 1 

iv ' To the ignorant, the world as such is real. 

ii. ' If : one begins to investigate properly, the world-reality will 
seem to disappear. 

iii. At the end of the investigation comes the realisation of the 
oneness of the many and the unreality of the universe as such. 2 

11. This; unreality of the universe and of its source, Maya, is 
taught in various ways in the Vedanta by means of 
Jr Ung by illUStra ' illustrationS - Comparisons must necessarily be par¬ 
tial and in some measure inadequate as they cannot 
fully illustrate the nature of the incomparable and infinite One Self. 
Without this circumstance being properly understood, questions in 
reference to such illustrations are sometimes asked as if illustration 
implies exactitude in all respects. The chief object of Agama is to con¬ 
vince the student, by referring him to matters within his ordinary know¬ 
ledge, of the fact that it is owing to illusory limitation and to innate iprior 
ance the absolute freedom and bliss of the Self are not at present realised 
by him and -that, if he follows in ‘the foot-steps of the Great Ones who 
have freed themselves from the trammels of bondage and from the dark 
ness of ignorance, he will soon realise bis own true state. For instance 
m the ordinary Rajjusarpa 1 illustration, that is to say,-in the case in which 
a map, while walking in the dark; mistakes a rope for a serpent ■«*, 
terribly afraid, runs away from it, and, in case his foot has touched" it 
even seems to feel that he has been bitten by the imagined sernent ■,J 
that his body is affected by poison, his suffering is due to tl Jcloild'of 
darkness around the rope, the man not being able to pierce through the 
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■darkness and to see the subsisting reality, the rope. So, in the universe, 
the ordinary man, without being able to pierce through the illusive, dark 
Avidya which shadows, as it were, the real nature of the infinite Self, mis¬ 
takes this ever blissful, absolutely free Self for the individual actor and 
sufferer of the world. This darkness of ignorance, Avidya, has to be 
removed by the light of Atma-Vidya, and the true nature of the Self will 
then be realised. Another illustration, namely, that of the spider,l is given 
to show the nature of Isvara and His relation to the universe. The spider 
weaves out an extensive web of an exquisite nature and symmetrical in its 
parts, all out of himself. He reserves for himself the central place in it, 
and from there he is able to feel the slightest touch or disturbance in any 
the smallest fibre in any portion of the web. Though he is in the centre, 
he is free to be anywhere in and outside the web which can confine in 
imprisonment only other insects caught in it. The spider not only makes 
the web, but also preserves it in good condition, and, if it so chooses, it 
can also swallow up the whole web-fibre. More or less similarly is 
Isvara functioning in the universe. He creates the universe out of Him¬ 
self, preserves it, and, at the end of a cycle, Kalpa, dissolves it in Himself. 
The whole universe, as once before observed, may also be considered as 
His body. His is the central ensouling life of the universe. He is in the 
heart of all. Nothing can take place or be done in the universe which is 
•not within His universal consciousness. Whenever there is anything 
seriously wrong anywhere which cannot be set right except by Himself 
in person He is there at once assuming a suitable form.2 Although He 
.assumes such embodied forms occasionally, He is not bound by the 
■Karmic laws of the universe.3 He is, on the other hand, the supreme 
enforcer of such laws. By the side of this illustration of the spider, 
which indicates the nature of Isvara, an illustration of the common silk¬ 
worm, which indicates similarly the nature of Jeeva, may also be usefully 
considered. The worm produces silk-fibre from itself. It weaves around 
itself a thick coating of fibre. When this coating has become very thick, 
the worm virtually finds itself confined within a wall of limitation of its 
own making. This wall if it pierces through, it is free again ; but, if it 
does not, it is killed in its own self-made prison. This illustration is 
intended to show that, although our present circumstances and 
environments prove such hindrances to our progress as we are 
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not now able to get over, they are of our own making, being the results, 
of our free action in the past, that we must be prepared to take some 
trouble to undo what we have done to our own prejudice and that, as in 
the case of the silk-worm, which, though confined, uses the little freedom 
left in it for piercing through the encircling impediment around itself, 
we have with us freedom still to use for escaping the binding effect of our 
self-imposed limitations. It is our freedom of action ill-used in the past 
that was the cause of our present disabilities. It is again freedom of 
action in the present within us, not outside us, that should be used for 
piercing through the walls of limitation we have built around ourselves. 
Freedom ill-used causes bondage, and freedom well-used, though at pres¬ 
ent cabined, causes liberation. 

12. The process of this piercing may seem very difficult, especially 
to a person who is ignorant of the true nature of 
Karma-Bhakti-jnana- b on dag e and of the means of liberation. The cause 
Wariai ’ of bondage being rightly understood, the means of 

liberation may appear clear. For us, Jeevas, the cause of bondage is 
Avidya, the Rajasic side of Maya. If we get rid of this Avidya, we shall 
be free and for this there are two ways:— 

i. By forcibly piercing through Avidya or cutting it down with a 
strong hand holdingjffirmly the weapon of true knowledge, that is to say, 
by continuous contemplation of the Self alone, without being troubled 
in mind and rutiled into activities any more by the ideas of individuality, 
an actual sweeping away of one's own separatedness. This method is 
indeed very difficult; it is the Jnana Marga, the Sankhya Yoga of Sri 
Bhagavad-Gita. 

ii. By the milder means of rendering our Upadhi or covering of 
limitation finer and finer, so that it may be torn away easily when it 
becomes very thin. This is the process of converting the Upadhi, the 
thick Avidya or Rajasic Maya, into the finer Sattviki Maya. This can 
be done by adopting two ways: (a) The first is the process of purifica¬ 
tion of Upadhi (Chittasuddhi) by the non-selfish acts of Nishkama- 
Karma-Marga which leads to the clearing away of all Rajasic qualities 
and to the cultivating of Sattvic ones. (6) This conversion of Avidya 
into Sattviki Maya can be easily and successfully brought about by the 
aspirant by the additional means of gradually imbibing the qualities of 
the One whose causal Upadhi is Sattviki Maya, namely, Isvara Himself. 
A constant contemplation of Isvara and His qualities results in such 
imbibing. This is Bhakti-Marga, the path of devotion. By this method 
Avidya, without much difficulty, can be replaced by Sattviki Maya, and 
the unity of Spiritual Existence will soon be realised. Details of these 
three paths, namely of Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, will be mentioned in 
the second part of this book. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EVOLUTION. 

1. Man, as often stated, is a little universe (microcosm) in himself, 
and the study of man is the study of the universe. 

The universe exists The reality in man, as in the whole universe, is 
forjeevas. the Self alone; all else are unreal, being the 

offspring, as it is said, of Maya who has no subsisting reality of 

her own apart from the Self of whom she is but the power. Cor¬ 
responding to the three aspects of the Self, namely, Sat, Chit and 
Ananda, she exhibits in herself the three primary qualities or Gunas, 
which are Tamas, Rajas and Sattvam. The Self is ever the infinite 
One, but His Maya-Sakti (Power of Maya), though also infinite (being 
one with Him), is the means of manifestation and is therefore the 
source of finiteness and manyness. She is, as before mentioned, the 

mother of the phenomenal. There is manifestation when some one 

of her three Gunas, by becoming more prominent than the other two,, 
disturbs the equilibrium of Gunas of her unmanifest state (to borrow the 
phraseology of the Sankhya School of thought). In the state of manifes¬ 
tation, she assumes different names, according to the quality that predo¬ 
minates. It has been pointed out that when Sattvam is in the ascendant 
she is known by the name Maya itself, that when Rajoguna is prominent 
she is called Avidya, and that when Tamas is predominant she is known 
as Tamasi. It has also been stated that the Self, appearing through 
Sattviki Maya is Isvara, appearing through Rajasic Avidya is Jeeva, and 
appearing through Tamasi is Matter, and that the universe of manifesta¬ 
tion comprises these three principles, Isvara, (the Universal Soul) Jeeva 
(the Individual Soul) and Matter. Of these three Principles, Jeeva is the 
one for whom the universe is in existence. It is not to serve His own 
purpose Isvara enlivens the universe, for He has no purpose of His own,* 
He being Aptakama. He is compelled by no binding reason to manifest 
His life under limitations. All that may be said is it is His Svabhava or 
nature to put forth such manifestation .2 By virtue of His appearance as 
the Enlivener of the universe, Jeevas or individual beings are placed 
within the divine influence of His life, and they, each of them, partake of 
that life, according to their respective needs in their progress onwards 
towards the ultimate goal of their individual existences. Also, Isvara is 
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necessary as the Supreme Dispenser of the fruits of Karmas to Jeevas. 
Some think that Karmas, being but forces in nature, will bring about 
their own results without the intervention of Isvara. This view is wrong. 
Karma is merely Jadam or non-intelligent. It cannot select its own 
.appropriate fruit. Again, Karma is performed at one time, and with that 
performance it is at an end. The fruit of Karma comes to the acting 
Jeeva long after, even after several incarnations sometimes. Unless 
"there is an eternal, all-knowing Being who is aware of the performance 
of the Karma and who can give the fruit of the Karma to the particular 
Jeeva at a time when the latter can well have it, the Law of Karma 
would become impossible of enforcement. In fact, Isvara's chief func- 
"tion is the distribution of Karmic fruits to Jeevas. In this view, the very 
•existence of Isvara is because of the existence of Jeevas. Were there no 
Jeevas at all, there would be no Isvara, no universe even, as will be 
shown now. The Theosophical conception that Isvara is only a highly 
■developed Jeeva and is Himself progressing onwards and onwards in 
evolution, as if He were imperfect, implying also that He might have a 
purpose of His own in the maintenance of the universe, is all wrong. It 
may be said on the whole that, if there should be a purpose served by 
the maintenance of the universe, it is the purpose of the Jeevas that is so 
served. The third Principle, Matter, as indicated in the hist chapter 
serves also the purpose of Jeevas alone, because, its use is only in the 
preparation of the bodies of Jeevas, of Lokas or regions for the habitation 
of Jeevas, and of the articles of sustenance for the up-keep of the bodies 
■of Jeevas. The whole universe exists because of the existence of Jeevas. 
The essential characteristic in the Jeeva, Jeevatvam or individuality, rests, 
as indicated already, on Avidya, the Rajasic aspect of Maya, and it 
follows therefore that the universe is preserved on account of Avidya. 
Avidya is the very root of the universe.l When this root is unearthed, 
when Avidya is dispelled by Atma Vidya, the illusive nature of Jeevatvam 
and of the phenomenal universe is alike realised. But so long as 
Avidya is allowed to domineer, the universe is true, Jeevatvam is real, and 
progress onwards in evolution and retrogression backwards in involution 
of Jeevas are also facts. 


2. The term ‘Evolution’ denotes generally unfoldment or 

Evolution only for the Unr ° 1I ™' nt ^ entit y * Said to evolve when 
Thinker. d unfolds or shows forth, by degrees, the several 

. , P 0,wers locked up in its inner nature, by gradually 

removng, on. after another, the impediments which stanl again J 

!• | 
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the way of such powers being exhibited. Evolution has reference 
only to the Thinker (Vyavaharika Jeevatma of the waking condition) 
who is active both externally and internally under the influence of 
Avidya. No theory of evolution can be true when the real Paramarthika 
Jeevatma, the Soul, is alone considered, for He, being merely a witness,, 
is altogether unchangeable; nor can any such theory have reference to 
the Dreamer (Pratibhasika Jeevatma) because he is only a shadow of the 
Thinker, having no subsisting individuality or definiteness of embodied 
existence independently of the Thinker. If there should be any true 
theory of evolution, it can relate therefore to the Thinker or Vyavaharika 
Jeevatma alone. The Thinker being an embodied, individual Jeeva, 
when he progresses onwards, there is gradual concomitant change, by 
way of improvement, in his embodiment also. This embodiment would 
continue until he is finally merged in the real Self of all. 

3. These facts being remembered, the term < Evolution ’ may be 
roughly defined as follows :—It means the gradual 
“ Involution"" ” and ur >f°lding of the nature and powers of the Inner 
Reality in the Thinker, namely, the real Self; it is 
the steady progress of the Thinker or the limited individual Jeevatma 
towards the state of the real, unlimited, universal Self in whom he is to 
be finally merged in eternal bliss and peace, such progress being 
accompanied by a gradual improvement in the embodiment of the 
Thinker, that is to say, by a gradual subtilising of his limiting 
embodiment until the embodiment is finally dispensed with'altogether. 
Evolution, then, meaning unfoldment or unrollment, may perhaps 
be considered as necessarily implying an antecedent Involution 
which is the act of infolding or in wrapping. It may therefore be 
said that, for the appearance of the Thinker himself, there must 
have been considerable antecedent involution from the supreme 
state of being. But, when the first appearance of the Thinker took place 
none can tell. If, as a matter of fact, the real Self Himself should have 
become degraded into the condition of the Thinker, it may be possible 
to say when such degradation took place. But the fact is, He has never 
been, nor can ever be, degraded. If any such degradation could be true, 
Moksha itself would be impermanent and meaningless. Any Mukla or 
Liberated may get degraded into the condition of the bound Jeeva again. 
The creation of the Thinker therefore in the real Self is no real fact; 
there is only an appearance of the Thinker by virtue of ignorance and 
illusion and none can date the beginning of these. Whose are such 
ignorance and illusion will be stated in a later chapter. None can say 
when the serpent was created in the rope which is mistaken fora 
serpent. Hence the question—when did. the Real Self come down in 
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involution to the state of the Thinker, that is to say, when did Avidya 
first create Jeevatvam or individuality—need not and cannot be answer¬ 
ed. Avidya and Jeevatvam are therefore described as beginningless, 
Anadi. [The Theosophical theory that the Spirit actually descended 
along the downward arc of involution until He reached the stage of the 
mineral, and from this stage He goes upwards along the onward course 
of evolution back to His highest and truest state (perhaps for descending 
again), is unscientific and based upon a misapprehension of facts and can 
find no support in the Aryan Literature]. The progress in evolution of 
the Thinker is considerably expedited, as pointed out in the last chapter, 
by his going along the paths of desireless action and devotion, Karma 
and Bhakti Margas, steadily purifying himself and imbibing, as he goes 
on, the Sattvic qualities of. Isvara. The devotee, on reaching the end 
of the path of devotion, will be found placed almost in the same exalted 
position as of Isvara Himself. 


4. The Thinker (Jeeva), as such, has his existence in Rajasic Avidya. 

Avidya has elevating SattvikI Maya above, and 
J n tr ndenngS ° f the downward dragging Tamasi below. The Jeeva stands 
between them and is ever subject to their inevitable 
influences. His devotion to isvara, whose Sakti is SattvikI Maya, raises 
him up; his yielding to Tamasic slovenliness brings him down 1 . His 
rising up may be called 1 Evolution ’ and his going down 1 Involution’. 
The Jeeva is evolving upward when he is on the way to get out of the 
control of Avidya, rising to a superior state of being. He may be said to 
involve when he gets domineered over by the Tamasic aspect of his 
nature. ' Evolution ’ is the ascent towards the state of absolute, blissful 
consciousness realisable on the attainment of freedom from out of the 
inwrapping limitation of Avidya. ‘ Involution ' is the descent into 
ignorance and misery, the following of Tamasi. Involution is the 
degradation of the Jeeva for allowing Tamasi to domineer. The degree 
of involution in any case depends upon the extent to which Tamasi is 
allowed to domineer. In a large number of cases such degradation takes 
tte orm ot punishment in the shape of life in the sub-human kingdom. 
Evolution u completed when the Thinker, having become altogether free 
from Avidya, is no more an individual Thinker but shines in the infini- 
u e o bliss and peace as Pure Self. Involution maybe considered 
as completed when Avidya and Tamasi together have exhausted all their 
powers of limitation by appearing to confine the Thinker within the 
thickest possible wall of enclosure, so that his very existence within may 
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not even be suspected; in this lowest stage, the Thinker being for the 
time almost deprived even of the powers of feeling, is verily in a Sushup- 
taic or sleepy condition (as in lower vegetable life). In the Great State 
of the universe, some Jeeva Citizens are sent down to the prison-cells, 
because they commit grievous sins and are guilty of gross perversion, 
being completely influenced by Tamasi, while others are given State 
privileges and honours, in the shape of life in the higher or happier 
regions, because these latter work on well against the forcible downward 
current of the influence of the lower nature. 

5. As evolution thus implies elevation and reward of the Jeeva, 
and involution his degradation and punishment, 
•man aiomf TJnnker— ° f they can, in justice, have reference only to the one 
who is free to choose between good and evil, that is to 
•say, between ascent unto freedom, light and bliss on the one side and des¬ 
cent into bondage, ignorance and misery on the other. It is only free, 
voluntary, deliberate submission to Tamasi that can be properly punished. 
It is only free, voluntary, onward march pushing aside the opposing 
currents of the lower nature that deserves reward. Evolution and involu¬ 
tion therefore can be only for the responsible, free agent, and for none 
else. Such an agent is the Thinker in Man. The normal condition of 
the Thinker, we are told, is maintained in Man alone. I shall call this 
Thinker in man by the term ‘ man ' itself. Man stands between good 
and evil, and it is left to his free choice to choose between them 1 . It is 
left to him to rise up to the divine state, or fall into sub-human existence, 
or have his life, as man, repeated over and over again with its numerous 
sufferings and anxieties. It is on account of the various modes of choos¬ 
ing, men themselves appear now as the ensouling Jeevas in all the 
grades of individual existence in the universe, human, super-human 
and sub-human. It is his actions or Karmas, done by him as man, 
that determine the nature of his future existence. It is said that, 
as a result of very bad Karmas, he takes sub-human bodies (namely 
lower animal and vegetable bodies), that, as a result of very- 
good Karmas, he is given super-human bodies of light and happiness 
as of Devas and that, when his Karma is partly sinful and partly 
meritorious, he takes again another human body 2 . This is, however, 

1. I 
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only a general statement which is, no doubt, true. The details, 
however, of the working of the Law of Karma are innumerable, and 
they can be found out only by a close study of the Sacred Books under 
the Guru. When the Thinker comes again into his normal human body, 
he becomes again competent to do fresh acts of Karma, and he may, by 
such acts, either add to or subtract from, or modify the effect of, his pre-, 
viously acquired store of Karmas. When he is in other bodies, he does 
not do any fresh Karma, but is only experiencing the results of the Karma 
he did while in human body. Every non-human Jeeva, high or low, 
that is to say, super-human or sub-human, must have been at one time 
‘ man ’, and his present enjoyments or sufferings are only the direct 
results of the Karmas he did then. It may be said that every Jeeva of 
the universe, from the lowest tiny plant up to the highest spiritual Saint 
functioning in the highest Loka, is either man-past or man-present (if I 
may use the terms). Understanding the term ‘man’ in this broad sense, we, 
can say that the whole universe is in existence only for the man, that is, the 
Thinker in man. This Thinker is the Vyavaharika Jeeva of every descrip¬ 
tion in the univese. This Thinker, who, in his own normal state, is ‘ man 
misuses his powers of thought and creates more and more of limitations 
around himself by persisent thoughts of narrowing selfishness and by out¬ 
ward exertion to achieve the selfish end in view at the expense, or to the 
sorrow, of another or others. The Thinker, for such misuse of powers, 
is punished, whenever necessary, by being compelled to assume sub¬ 
human bodies devoid of the powers so misused. Such are the Jeevas of 
the lower animal kingdom and of the plant life. The Theosophical view 
that the Soul in man never descends below to sub-human states is 
altogether mistaken. In fact every Jeeva in the sub-human kingdom 
has been man before and has come down as a result of misconduct. In 
the same way, the normal Thinker in man, by long practice in selfless 
and meritorious actions, rises to a superior state of being. The whole 
universe is supplied with Jeevas of all grades of existence to inhabit it all 
over from out of the one central class of * humanity.' Some do good 
and go above to states of existence higher up. Others do evil and go 
down to lives below. After their experience of happiness or suffering, as 
the case may be, is over in those other conditions of being, they come 
back to their own normal state of humanity and continue to do good or 
evil in conformity with their previous habits now reduced to tendencies 
or Vasanas. They go again to other states and come back, and so on. 
Thus it is seen that no Jeeva in any region or state of being other than 
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the human can be said to belong really to that region or state. He is- 
only temporarily there. His place there is only as reward or punishment 
for the time being. In either case of going upwards towards the divine and 
going downwards towards the sub-human states of existence,he has to start 
only from his own abode of * humanity' wherein alone he can do acts for 
which he can be held responsible. Reward and punishment have refer¬ 
ence only to the human kingdom. Humanity is practically the only 
school where the distinction between good and bad is taught and where 
detailed and graded provisions are made for the training up of the 
Thinkeri. The Thinker, by virtue of such training, can be enabled to 
pierce through the wall of limitation, Jeevatwam, which has made the 
infinite Self appear as the Thinker, or to rise up, by gradual means, to 
his own true state of absolute freedom, and this process of piercing or 
rising is the process of evolution. 

6. To find out the exact nature of this process of evolution of the 
Thinker in man, we have to know the general results 

General Results of 0 f |j-, e different kinds of Karma, good bad and 
Karma. 

mixed. It is the Jaw and economy of nature that 
every action will bear fruit by way of reaction. Lives recur to work out 
the results of actions (Karmas). By a general study of the nature of 
the working of the Law of Karma, the following facts may be ascer¬ 
tained :— 


(a) Good Karma—Its Results :— 

i. Purification of the mind, that is to say, the removal from the 

mind of its drossiness which is the effect of thoughts of nar¬ 
rowing selfishness and gross sensuality. 

ii. Happiness in the higher heavenly regions, during the period 

between death and re-birth in this, the physical world. If 
the Karma is of an exceptional nature, the Thinker may 
even be made an office-bearer with authority in such higher 
regions. 

iii. Coming back, as man again, to earth-life with lacilities for 

further purification of the mind. 

N. B. : —If the Karma is done without attachment to its fruits or 
results, and the Thinker has been going along Jnana-Marga, the path of 
knowledge, or along the higher sections of Bhakti-Marga, the path of 
devotion to the Supreme Universal Soul, having his mind completely 
purified and possessing firm faith in the revealed truth that he and the 
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Divine Object of his devotion are in fact one in the Self, he is not bound 
to return again to earth-life. 

(6). Bad Karma—Its Results:— 

f. The mind becomes more and more impure. 

ii. Suffering in the nether region or hell during the period 
between death and re-birth here. 

Hi. If the Karma is very bad, the Thinker, after his suffeiing in 
the nether region is over, is made to take bii th in the world 
in the lower animal or vegetable kingdom as part of his 
punishment^. In some cases, these lower births immediately 
follow the previous earth-life. 

iv. After undergoing his sufferings in hell or as sub-human 
Jeeva, the Thinker comes again to assume man s body. He 
is then placed within environments very unfavourable for his 
progress onwards. These bad environments or impediments 
to advancement are in consequence of his own previous mis¬ 
doings. 

(c). Mixed Karma (partly good and partly bad)—Its results :— 

i. The mind becomes purer in certain respects and more impure 

in certain others. 

ii. The Thinker suffers for some time in hell, and enjoys for some 
time in the happy regions above. 

Hi. Afterwards he ordinarily takes birth here again as man. 

In all the above cases the formation of the physical body and the 
selection of the parents for re-birth are all in conformity with the mental 
condition or tendencies of the coming Thinker. The terms ‘ punish¬ 
ment' and 1 reward * in the above have to be understood in a peculiar 
sense. They mean something more than what they literally do. In 
providing punishment in the shape of sub-human life, Iswara brings 
about certain states of existence in which alone some of the defects 
created by the Thinker in himself may be purged out of his nature. In 
sending the Thinker to the regions of suffering or happiness, as the case 
may be, the divine object is that the lessons learnt by him as man in his 
earthly life may be assimilated by him by repeated experiences of the 
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results of his usual thoughts and actions, bad or good, so that definite 
and more or less permanent faculties of mind may be formed, with which 
,he has to come back to humanity for learning further lessons. 

7. It is usully asked in these days whether, after all, the much 
talked of heaven and hell are or can be true. Many 
wtSher e tnie. and hel1 seem to have no doubt about their unreality. To 
those who have faith in the Sastra such doubts do 
•not arise. Also, to those who do not care for their future, but are content 
with leading the mere life of the brute, such doubts cannot arise. Some 
.half-hearted enquirers who are in the intermediate stages are sometimes 
troubled by doubts like this. Vedantic declarations have become the 
common property of all people, of whatever grade of intellectuality and 
•spirituality, and they show that all Lokas and everything seen in them 
•are untrue, thus indicating that heaven and hell are but imaginary re¬ 
gions. These enquirers do not stop to ascertain what such declarations 
say about the physical world in which these think they are at present 
functioning. It is of course true that to the one, to whom the present 
physical world is itself non-existent, heaven and hell also do not exist at 
all. The Vedanta declares that everything phenomenal is untrue; untrue 
to whom? To the one who has direct Swanubhava Experience of the 
'Noumenal, certainly not to our fashionable enquirers to whom many 
things wordly are true and attractive. To those to whom the physical 
world is true, heaven and hell also are equally true. Karmas of various 
kinds are done by men. Some of them are so peculiarly good or so 
abominably bad that their results, in the shape of happiness or misery, 
:are of such novel kind that they cannot be provided for in the ordinary 
physical world. Suppose a man commits an act for which the appro¬ 
priate punishment will be the continuous experience, say, for six months, 
of the pangs of the fire-burning sensation. Certainly, this physical world 
•cannot provide room for such punishment, as the physical body cannot 
bear it, but will itself be burnt to ashes in a few hours. So, in order to 
make the Jeeva in question undergo such a punishment, he is sent to a 
•different region wherein he will be provided with a suitable body which 
>can continue to exist throughout the allotted period of torment. Such 
region is the hell. Similarly, in order to have special enjoyments, for 
which the flimsy physical bodies of this world may be altogether unfit, 
jeevas are sent to Heaven where there will be ample facilities for such 
enioyments. Even in this world it is not every place that is fit for all 
:sorts of special enjoyment or special suffering. Do not people go to the 
•hills to enjoy the “ season ”? This kind of enjoyment, certainly, cannot 
ibe had in plains. Are not special convicts sent to the Andamans by way 
•of punishment? Similarly in the universe some regions are specially fit- 
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ted for rare enjoyments, and some for exceptional sufferings; and this is 
but natural and necessary. 

8. Coming back to our main subject, it may be said, from the facts 
previously mentioned, that the chief effect of Karma is on the “mind” of 
man, Good Karma purifies it. Bad Karma renders it impure. The 
suffering of the Thinker in hell, his going down to 
Karma ^ effect ° f sub-human kingdom, and his enjoyments in the 
happy regions, are all only temporary deviations from, 
or breaks in, the regular path of evolution. They do not themselves 
form part of the course of evolution, though they are, no doubt, necessary 
as indicated above. Strictly speaking, ‘ evolution' only denotes the 
gradual purification of the mind of the Thinker and his consequent steady 
on-ward progress. Involution is the process by which the mind becomes 
more and more impure. The purification or otherwise of the mind 
ordinarily takes place only in the period of man’s life on the Earth 
(physical world). Having these facts in view, it may be said definitely 
that ‘ evolution ’ can have reference only to the progress of the Thinker 
in man from his own position as Vyavaharika Jeevatma to the ultimate 
state of being of the real supreme Self, in the course of a long series of 
earth-lives, as man, by a steady, gradual purification of the mind, so that, 
the Inner Atma or Self may, in the end, shine out completely in the 
immensity of his Glory. 

9. The main points on the subject may be 

A Summary. 

summed up as follows:— 

i. Evolution and involution are only for ‘Man’ as such. 

ii. ‘ Evolution ’ means the purification of his mind and his conse¬ 
quent progress from the condition of the limited Thinker to the state of 
the unlimited Self. 

iii. Man can bring about his progress or deterioration through 
Karma only m his earth-life as man, in which alone responsible Karmas 
are performed. 

iv. During his stay and experience in other regions or Lokas, in 
the period between his death and rebirth here his mental acquisitions of 
the preceding earth-life are transformed into permanent faculties of the 
mind, and there is generally speaking neither evolution nor involution 
for him in such other Lokas. (I say ‘ generally speaking ’ because of 
some special provisions for Upasana and Jnana in the higher Lokas also, 
as may be ascertained from the Sastra.) 

v. In every lower animal or plant, its ensouling Jeeva is only 
undergoing a temporary punishment for some bad Karma he did as man 
formerly. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE WESTERN THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 


1. It is necessary to point out that the modern-day “ Theory of 
Evolution ", propounded by some of the western 
thinkers, that there is gradual progress from the 
mineral condition to the vegetable, from the vegeta¬ 
ble to the animal, and from the animal to the human, is not true. In 
the first place, no religion of the world supports such a theory. No doubt 
Prof. Henry Drummond, Prof. Haeckel and some other thinkers have 
been making unsuccessful attempts, some consciously and others not so, 
to reconcile together religion and the western theory. Prof. Huxley 
however thinks that the doctrine is neither theistic nor anti-theistic. The 


religious indifference found in the theory as propounded by Darwin and 
by Herbert Spencer is well-known. Benjamin Kidd, in his work, "Social 
Evolution ", says that 11 the tendency of the doctrine of evolution has 
been generally considered to be on the whole profoundly anti-religious.” 


2 . According to the western doctrine, even as described by Prof. 

Henry Drummond in his work "The Ascent of 

Defective in itself. ,, , . ,. „ . , . . 

Man , “ evolution means improvement in forms 
or phenomenal appearances, physical or mental, without regard to the 
underlying 1 reality' which bears such forms or is the cause of such 
phenomena. The western evolutionists say that evolution is going on 
in the universe; but what it is that is evolving they have nothing to say 
about. They observe different natures, bodies and objects in the universe 
occupying different positions in some respects and, seeing that one is 
more advanced than another, they make a regular scale noting the 
■different degrees of advancement. But they do not say that what is now 
found in the more advanced state of being must, in its essence, have been 
in existence formerly and must have been then in a less advanced condi¬ 
tion. In other words, they do not say that the underlying entity, which 
bears a more advanced form or exhibits a higher state or condition to¬ 
day, is the same that formerly must have appeared in a coarser garb or 
functioned in a lower kind of existence. If, accordingly, they do not 
posit the existence of a continuing entity, it is not possible to see what 
can be meant by ‘ advancement ’. If it is not the same entity that makes 
the advance from the lower to the higher state, no advancement or 
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evolution takes place at all; for there is nothing permanent that advances- 
or rises in evolution. In fact, the evolutionists of the west, in general, 
have ignored the necessity, nay, even the possibility, of the continuing 
presence of the subsisting 1 reality ’, and have only directed their atten¬ 
tion to some stations on the road of evolution, without caring to know 
whether there is anyone journeying along the road, and, if so, who he is 
and how he is going on. 

3. The western theory of evolution has considerably attracted the 
attention of a great many thinking minds by reason 

Aiyan literature ** ot " '* s offering explanation of many facts in nature 
which are considered by them to be otherwise quite 
inexplicable. It has satisfied the minds of many by showing that the 
universe is not a chaos and that everything in it is subject to definite 
order and law. The fascination inherent in the theory itself is consider¬ 
ably increased by the attractive way in which it is put forth and pro¬ 
pounded by the leading evolutionists of the west. Some of the leaders of 
the modern ‘Theosophical ’ movement having come under the influence 
of such thinkers and their works want to read into the ancient Aryan 
Literature itself some warrant for the theory. Even such genuine 
scholars like Sir John Woodroffe, who have a deep sympathy, love and 
admiration for the Hindu and his philosophical religion and who, it may 
be said, have a deeper insight into some of its vital teachings than many 
of the modern-day so-called educated Hindus, are unable to shake off 
from their minds the notions of • evolution ’ as taught by the west. The 
idea, however beautiful it may be, that there is gradual evolution from 
the stage of the mineral to that of the vegetable, from that of the vege¬ 
table to that of the lower animal, and from the latter to that of man, has 
no foundation whatsoever and is not supported by any passage in the 
Aryan sacred literature. 

4. In fact, no evolution is possible from the stage of the mineral to 
that of the vegetable. For, there is nothing in the 
frMiVinerai"condition!* m “ iera l that can evolve. As observed in a previous 
chapter, there is, no doubt, the life of Iswara in the 
mineral also. But there is no entity or Jeeva in it that can progress 
onwards. Dr. Bose’s discoveries of the modern day can have reference 
only to the Iswaric life, not to the life of any Jeeva in the mineral. The 
whole mineral kingdom has emerged out of the Tamasx aspect of Maya 
and it forms the material which goes to make the bodies of Jeevas and 
their means and places of support. It is incorrect to say, as is some¬ 
times heard, that “ there is a separate Jeeva for every atom or particle 
in the mineral kingdom ; in fact, only such combinations of mineral 
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matter as happen to be the bodies of Jeevas are enlivened by the latter.. 
Mineral matter, not composing the body of Jeeva, is called ‘ inorganic; 
matter'. The body of Jeeva, though also composed of mineral matter, is 
called 1 organic body \ The difference arises in this way. The lowest 
phenomenon conceivable in the physical world is the physical atom.. 
A combination of several such atoms gives rise to two kinds of existence,, 
the organic and the inorganic. When an object consists of a number of 
atoms only, without there being any separate co-ordinating life-principle 
connecting together those atoms in harmonious co-operation for serving; 
some common end, it is termed ‘ inorganic substance'. Such are all 
objects which are generally considered 1 inanimate \ Not because there 
is no life at all in such objects they are called 1 inanimate for they have 
their very existence in the life of Iswara, but because in such bodies the* 
several constituent atoms or 1 primordial unitsas Herbert Spencer 
would call them, are not in their combination governed by a particular 
common principle of life which compels such units or atoms to work 
harmoniously in definite ways to serve a common object. In an organic: 
body, however, the constituent atoms are kept together by such a. 
superintending and controlling life-principle of an entity or Jeeva who is. 
the occupier of the body, and the atoms are made to work harmoniously 
in particular directions. It is the presence or the absence of such a., 
separate connecting life that makes, in fact, all the difference between, 
the organic and the inorganic sides of nature. Thus, there is immense- 
mineral matter outside the bodies of Jeevas, that is, not ensouled by Jeevas. 
It is clearly mentioned in the Holy Books that the Jeevas of this world are 
only in four classes of bodies, namely, Jarayuja, Andaja, Swedaja, and 
Udbhijjal. Udbhijjas are the plants, and they are mentioned as the last or 
lowest class of Jeevas. This shows that there are no Jeevas in the mineral.. 
The view that is now and then expressed from the modern theosophical 
platform that “ every grain of sand has its Jeevatma” is wrong. It is 
sometimes argued that the Sruti says that from Akasa has sprung Gas,, 
from Gas has sprung Fire, from Fire Liquid, from Liquid Solid, from. 
Solid Plants, from Plants Food and so onS, and that therefore the fact of 
evolution, both within and above the mineral kingdom is evidently 
declared by the Sruti. But no evolution is meant to be described by 
such passages. Only the sacred Sruti has to be properly approached and 
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rightly understood. It is true that, when the composition of the elemental 
substances is studied, it is found that each of the atoms, of which each 
elemental substance is composed, is made up of several atoms of the just 
higher or finer kind of such substance. Several Akasa-atoms together 
make one gas-atom, several gas-atoms make one fire-atom, and so on. 
Several molecules of earth go to make clay. With lumps of clay a brick 
is made. With a number of bricks a room is built, and a number of 
rooms constitutes a house. It cannot be said that earth evolved into clay, 
clay into a brick, a brick into a room, and a room into a house. No 
question of evolution arises at all. There is the Supreme Maker of all 
things, Who, in the beginning of every Kalpa, the Cycle of the universe, 
prepares the necessary materials for all grades of existence from out of 
the one Primordial Root-matter, Prakriti or Tamasi Maya. 


5. As regards the alleged evolution from the vegetable condition to 
the animal, and from the animal to the human, 
Nor from vegetable to there is no authority except the bare statement of 
uThuman^ fr ° ni ammal the western evolutionists. They cannot actually 
trace the passage of an entity from a lower to a 
higher state of being. They are only able to see that one being is more 
advanced than another and that this universe is inhabited by beings of 
manifold gradation of advancement, physical and mental. Only this 
much is directly perceived by them. They mentally arrange the beings 
under different groups, and these groups, as well as the beings placed in 
each of these groups, are then arranged according to a regular and 
graduated scale of advancement. They then perceive that the ladder of 
advancement created by them presents a really beautiful appearance and 
they infer that Nature, beautiful as She is, must have brought about the 
advancement of beings only in the order in which the rungs of the ladder 
appear. They have, however, to realise that their theory of evolution is 
built, not upon relevant facts in nature actually experienced by them, 
but only upon their own inference from other experienced facts. The 
question is—how far is the inference acceptable ? A big library may 
contain a large number of books of different gradations of thought or 
size. They may be arranged in some regular order. Can it be proper 
to infer that a book written by an advanced author has evolved out of a 
book written by an ordinary man, or that a big volume has come out of 
a small booklet ? The present-day theory of evolution is only a huge 
.guess founded on no authority or facts. 


6. Again, if, as the western thinkers say, there is growth or 
: , evolution from the vegetable state to the animal and 

trom the animal to the human, the question arises— 
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What is the cause of growth ? Why should an entity which was some¬ 
time ago in the vegetable state now appear in an animal body ? Is its 
advancement or promotion to a higher state of being only accidental ? 
If not, in what way did it merit the promotion ? Is a vegetable capable 
of doing any responsible act or Karma for which it is rewarded ? If it is 
itself not capable of doing any, is its ascent in evolution compulsory and 
due to the act of another agent ? I f so, does it mean that the fruits of 
action may go to one who did nothing to merit them ? Among the lower 
animals themselves, one is found more unhappy throughout its life- 
period, from the moment of its birth, than another. Why should it be 
so ? What is the cause of special suffering ? The theosophic idea of 
< group-souls ' does not throw real light on this question. The idea by 
itself is unscientific. It is sometimes said that the animals themselves 
may not feel as we suppose they do. Whatever may be the intensity of 
the animals’ feelings, indications are clear enough to show their feelings 
of pain and pleasure separately. The differences in the animals’ expe¬ 
riences of pain and pleasure must have their own causes. What are they ? 
The causes must relate to the previous existence of every such Jeeva in 
question. This previous life could not have been that of a lower animal; 
for lower animals can do no responsible Karma. The law of Karma and 
justice, if it is true at all, shows unmistakably that there is no real founda¬ 
tion for the belief that there is evolution going on below the stage of man. 
Every brute, every little insect, and every one of the plants and trees, all 
were, and are going to be again, human beings themselves. They are all 
only temporarily suspended from the class of humanity for some offences. 
They are always thinkers, as we are now. Only, they have, by compul¬ 
sion, ceased for sometime to * think ’ in the true sense of the word. We, 
as Thinkers, are all connected together by the bond of universal brother¬ 
hood, all being, as we are told, the children of the Lord of Mind. 


7. It may be asked :—If all non-human states of being are only the 
results of previous human Karma, in the beginning 
stages of the universe there must have been only 
men, and none else ; is there any authority to show that there was a time 
when there were men alone and that the non-human states of being 
appeared only later on ? The question presumes that there was a begin¬ 
ning for the universe. The universe has had no beginning at all. No 
doubt, every Kalpa or cycle of the universe has a beginning. But, at the 
beginning of a Kalpa, the universe makes its appearance in the condition 
in which it was just before the Pralaya or dissolution that preceded the 
Kalpa in question. The universe makes its appearance in every Kalpa 
and is dissolved in every Pralaya. This alternative existence of Kalpa 
and Pralaya has had no beginning. None can say that there was a 
H—9 
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beginning for the existence of the power of Maya in the All-Self. As 
there was no beginning for the universe, there could not have been any 
period of time when there were men alone. At all. times there have been 
human as well as non-human states of being in the manifested universe. 
These facts also show that Karma too is beginningless, as declared in the 
Sacred Books. 


8. Having seen that evolution can be only for the Thinker in man 

and that it means his progress from the condition of 
is Pro s resi of the limited Thinker to the state of the unlimited 

the Thinker. 

Self, let us try to ascertain how this progress can be 
brought about. Progress of the Thinker means improvement and growth 
of the ‘ mind ’ through which he thinks. The question is, when is the 
mind said to grow ? In the first place, what is meant by growth ? As 
most of us are at present situated, we cannot directly perceive the actual 
growth of the mind and say what it is. We are however acquainted 
with ‘growth ’ in the lower or physical plane or state. Nature being uni¬ 
form, she may be presumed to have ‘ growth ’ in the higher or mental 
plane effected in the same or similar manner. What is then meant by 
growth in the physical plane ? All vegetable and animal bodies develop 
out of the life-germ, the unit cell. The western scientists say that the 
embryonic cell is the same for all living things, although, as regards the 
simplicity of the cell, there is a difference of opinion (Vide H. H. 
Donaldson’s “ The Growth of the Brain "). The embryonic cell of the 
plant is said to be the same as that of the animal; the embryonic cell of 
the lower animal is said to be the same as that of man. The 
embryonic cell sometimes divides itself into two or more cells and some¬ 
times, as in the case of the lower forms of life, becomes associated with 
new cells drawn from outside. In any case, development of the embryo 
implies multiplication of the cells. In this way, the embryonic cell 
develops into a perceptible body, whether of a plant or of an animal. Mere 
multiplication of cells, again, cannot make a living body. In the dead 
body, for instance, for some time after death, there is found a large 
number of cells crowded together, but the body, as a whole, has ceased 
to be a living body. The living body requires a connecting life which 
keeps together and enlivens all the cells. So, along with the multiplica¬ 
tion of cells, there is also the widening or expansion of the life within so 
as to control all the cells together. As is the case with physical life,, 
growth of the mind means expansion of the mind. 


9. A man’s mind is said to expand when his thoughts extend be¬ 
yond his physical body and beyond his personality. 
As the physical body grows by multiplication of 
ells, the mental body may be said to grow by multiplication of persona- 


Expansion of Mind. 
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lities, as it were. As the original unit-cell is the earliest and lowest state 
of the physical body, thoughts of one’s own interests alone belong to the 
lowest stage of the mind. The mind grows when the interests of others 
are also considered, as the physical body grows by the packing together 
of more cells. As there is a connecting life for all the cells together, 
selfless thoughts or thoughts of others’ interests should be bound up 
together by a connecting and unifying knowledge that all are only One 
Self and that division or separation of interests is inconsistent with the 
absolute unity of the central, common, universal Life-real. The end of 
evolution of the Thinker is reached when the evolving mental life be¬ 
comes, by expansion, identical with the all-including Life, the universal 
Self. Without doubt, man, as man or Thinker, belongs to the mental 
world, as his very name indicates (Sans, root ‘ man ’ means " to think "). 
But he is, in reality, the One Self appearing to be enclosed, for the time 
being, in a covering made of mind-stuff. If he wants to rise from ‘mind' 
to * Atma ’, he should learn to get out of the limitations of the mind and 
he should get rid of all ideas of personality and individuality. If he will 
rise to a nobler state of existence than his present one, he must see that 
his thoughts cover the interests of others and that those thoughts go on 
infinitely expanding. He must both intend others’ benefit and act for 
others’ good. His mind is said to expand, and he is said to make real 
progress, only when he is purified by such altruistic thoughts and actions 
and by constant practice in genuine renunciation. In this way, the mind 
has to expand and expand until the limiting mind-covering, becoming 
very thin, is tom asunder. Then the limitations of the Thinker are 
removed. He ceases to exist as the Thinker any longer, and his Inner 
Self shines in His infinitude of existence, consciousnes and bliss (Sat, 
Chit and Ananda). Thus is realised the ultimate end of the existence of 
the Thinker. 

10. If, however, the Thinker’s thoughts and actions are directed 
, exclusively towards personal and selfish ends, he is 
not performing the duty of man. He does not see 
his mind expand. On the other hand, it contracts more and more, 
and gets consequently thicker and thicker. The Thinker, being 
only passively submissive, allows himself to be thoroughly controll¬ 
ed by the mind-influences, instead of himself being the master and 
controller of the mind and of the senses, putting them to proper 
uses and improving them for serving nobler purposes. He is not going 
forward in the path of evolution. He is only enacting the brute, 
preparing his own way for a future actual brute-life. There is this differ¬ 
ence now between him, as at present he is, and the brute. He is in a 
worse predicament than the other. He being man, every thought of his 
is a Karma. The brute is an irresponsible agent. Nature has Her strict 
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accounts in which every Karina of man alone is entered. Man should 
therefore be very particular in seeing that the fruits of his Karma are not 
bitter ones. He should think only such thoughts and do only such 
actions as may widen his mind and raise him up in evolution. 

11. This is, no doubt, easily said ; but to actually bring about the 
expansion of the mind is indeed very difficult. If, 
Death and Re-incar- however, the mind is trained regularlyl and in the 
nat! ° n ' proper direction with the aid of the proper Guru*, the 

goal may not be far distant. We should try to overcome any difficulty 
that may stand against our way. We should strive to widen and widen 
our circle of sympathy, though by slow degrees. Let us believe that we 
are no child-Souls and that we have advanced far enough in evolution as 
Thinkers. The bodies we are now wearing are not the first of the kind 
we have been made to wear. Our minds have had considerable progress 
with other bodies like these our present bodies before we came into them. 
Had we had no such progress before, we could never have found our 
way into the bodies of our advanced parents. The blooming intelligence 
of the youthful genius among our brethren is not a creation of yesterday, 
brought into existence by a capricious God, but it has had a long history 
of its own. It is ignorance to say that we have come for the first time 
into man's body* only now. We have had several such bodies before, and 
we are, most of us, waiting to have many more. The student of physio¬ 
logy knows that particles of our bodies are coming and going every 
moment of our life-period, while the body, as a whole, continues the 
same. These bodies can live only if fresh particles come in and worn- 
out ones go out. The subsisting reality in these is the physical life. Any 
element grosser or lower than that can come and go without affecting it. 
In the same way, the higher life, the subtiler mental life, subsists and 
gross physical bodies come and go. Progress of mental life depends to 
a very great extent upon occasional changes of physical bodies.3 This 
change of physical body, this going and coming of the body of the 
Thinker, is called ‘ Death ’ and 1 Re-incarnation ’. 

12. Some of the chief western thinkers have suffered much for not 
having known the fact of re-incarnation. There are 
Heredity. many facts in nature which they are unable to ex- 
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plain. They try, in vain, to explain them by reference to the 
law of physical heredity. The parents are the cause only of the 
physical body, and not of the mind or of the Jeeva. The mental 
peculiarities, however, acquired in past lives by the re-incar¬ 
nating Jeeva require certain physical peculiarities for properly expressing 
themselves in this life, and he is by the great law of Karma attracted to 
those parents who can furnish him with a body bearing such physical 
peculiarities. This is the reason why it is found in many cases that the 
physical and the mental peculiarities of the issue are similar to those of 
the parents. But it is a mistake to suppose that the mental peculiarities 
are inherited from the parents. In fact they form his own individual as¬ 
sets acquired by himself. This is only consistent with the fact that 
physical heredity can transmit only physical peculiarities. Had the western 
thinkers only known the fact of Re-incarnation, they would not have felt 
the necessity for appealing, for a great many solutions, to the law of 
heredity, a law which has but a very limited application. 


13. If the western evolutionists were aware of the operations of the 
laws of Karma and Re-incarnation, their theory of 
Value of the Western evolution would surely have been quite different from 
what it is now. The western evolutionism, as it is, 
is, no doubt, the outcome of genuine, long-continued thinking of mighty 
intellects. But the theory, rather the growth in evolution and the exact 
process of evolution, taken as discovered by them, are abstractions of a 
very remote kind. (It may be noted in this connection that what is called 
the 1 species ’ which is said to evolve, according to the western system, is 
itself but an abstraction). They are not realities. They are not even 
« the ways in which reality appears to us or may be conceived to present 
itself to us ”, as F. B. Jevons remarks in his lecture on “ Religion in Evo¬ 
lution ”, but they are only abstractions from the appearances of reality. 
That the western sciences and the theory of evolution are only hypothe¬ 
tical and can never give a full explanation of the universe and that they 
cannot aim, and avowedly do not aim, at more is conceded by him. He 
says :—“ Any hypothesis is now recognised by Science provided that it is 
capable of explaining the facts which require explanation. And only so 
long as it does explain them is it thus recognised. The moment it fails, 
or a more comprehensive hypothesis emerges, that moment the old one is 

thrown on to the scrap-heap of Science.All that she (Science) 

requiries of her hypotheses is that they should account for the facts ; 
verification, in the sense in which that word is defined in Mill’s Logic, 
Science does not now profess to attain or even aim at.” Thus it is seen 
that the conclusions of the scientific investigations of the west are not 
quite infallible. They are, in fact, based upon no permanent foundations 
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whatsoever. They are always liable to change. It is satisfactory, how¬ 
ever, to note that the tendency of the course of the western science is 
now getting less and less opposed to the philosophical truths of the ancient 
Aryan Religion and that the western science itself fairly promises to be¬ 
come, sooner or later, a faithful hand-maid of Atma Vidya, as every true 
phenomenal science is bound to be, the Anga or auxiliary of the noume- 
nal science. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REAL SELF AND THE UNREAL SELF. 

1. We are told that our final goal is one of absolute bliss and peace, 

that we are in essence the Supreme Self who is only 

Some questions. ... . / „ . 

one, that our present imperfections and sufferings 
are due to our state of being limited and conditioned and thus subject to 
all the evils of duality, and that our attempt should be to get out of such 
limitedness and conditionedness. Now, certain questions arise for consi¬ 
deration. The Supreme Self being the only existing Reality, how can he 
be at all conditioned by anything else ? Even granting that His Sakti 
Maya might bring about the phenomenal multiplicity and variety of things, 
how can the Self Himself be overshadowed, duped or troubled by that, 
His own Sakti ? Again, if there is only one Self, how did the differences 
arise among the Individual Souls or Jeevas inter se, and between them 
and the Universal Soul, Isvara ? 

2. The straight answers to such questions are as follows. It is true 

the Self is only one, not many. He is called‘ Supre- 
farther ques> me Self ’ only as seen from the ordinary, low stand¬ 
point of view, not because there are more Selves than 
one. Being only one, He can be neither supreme nor ordinary. Again, 
He is never, nor can ever be, conditioned by anything like body or mind. 
He is our own Self. The ignorant sufferer in us is not He, but only a 
shadow of His, the reflected, unreal Self. Here the objector again may 
ask —“ What ? In the Self, that is said to be the only Reality in all, can 
there be any attempt of a distinction drawn between the Real Self and 
the Unreal Self ? What can this mean at all ? How can there be in the 
Self, the ever absolute and unconditioned, as He is described to be, any 
appearance of a finite, conditioned or unreal Self as well ? Further, how 
can anything which is limited or conditioned be called ‘ Self ’ at all ? The 
Hindu Ideal, though appearing to be grand, seems likely to crumble down 
to pieces if touched by the rod of analysis. Is it really so ?" 

3. In order that we may be able to satisfactorily solve such diffi cult 

problems, let us try to understand the nature of 
con 'P ared t0 Atma or Self through the aid of a possible compari¬ 
son. The nearest approach to Atma, for the 
purpose of comparison, is found in Akasa. Akasa is sometimes translat¬ 
ed into ‘ether’. Akasa, however, is much subtler. It is the finest 
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element in manifestation. It is the space-affording element. It pervades 
the whole universe through and through. It is the subtilest primordial 
substance in the universe and thus forms also, the material cause of 
everything in the universe, whether gaseous, luminous, liquid or solidi. 
Being such material cause also, it is everywhere. [Though, on account 
of these facts, Akasa is taken for comparison, the difference between 
Atma and Akasa must be borne in mind. Akaia is partible or divisible, 
while Alma is absolutely indivisible (Akhanda). Akasa has both 
beginning and end. It is a created element 2 . Atma is eternal. Akasa 
is non-intelligent (Jada) inert matter, while Atma is Sat-chit-ananda- 
swaroopi]. 

4. Suppose there is a shallow tank with one foot of water having 
its boundary walls, steps and bed, and in it are 

Reflected'Ikafa ^ 3 a " d P^ ace d vessels immersed in water with their mouth 
rims just at the water level. Akasa pervades the 
whole tank, including the vessels, through and through as it affords space 
for, and forms also the material cause of, the tank, the vessels and the 
contents of them all. In addition to such actual pervading Akasa, there 
is also Akasa reflected in the tank water and the vessel waters. This 
reflection of the space-affording Akasa is clearly perceivable. A man can 
stand on the lowest step in the tank and see his own reflection in the water* 
He can also see from there the reflection of a cocoanut tree standing near 
at hand. The difference between the height of the man and that of the 
tree is also seen in the reflection, thus showing that Akasic space is itself 
reflected in the water. Real Akasa pervades the whole of the tank and 
is outside it also. The whole tank exists in Akasa. The reflected Akasa 
however in the tank and in the vessels is confined to the tank-limit and 
the vessel-limits. Reflected Akasa is only an appearance, not real. Real 
Akasa is not affected by the conditions of the tank or the vessels, where¬ 
as the reflected Akasa will be affected by them. If the water is shaken, 
the reflection also shakes. If the vessels are moved, the reflection also 
moves. If the water is covered with dust, the reflection becomes dull 
and unclear. Any the slightest ruffling in the water makes the reflection 
appear twisted. Changes and motions in the reflection are all due, not to 
the thing reflected, but only to the water in which it is reflected. Again, 
because of the variety of differences of the formations of the frames and 
the mouths of the vessels, due to prior causes, and because also of the 
differences of situation, the wave-motions of the vessel-waters largely 
differ from one another, thus creating differences and peculiarities also in 
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the reflections in the vessels severally. Bearing these facts in mind, 
shall consider more fully the details of the comparison. 

5. 

Details of Compari- 


we 


Akasa 

Corresponds to 

Atma or Self 


Tank 

ft 

the universe 


Tank-walls, steps and bed „ 

physical universe 


Vessels 

ft 

individuals 


Frames of vessels 


physical bodies of 
viduais 

indi- 

Water 

>.» 

subtiler matter, 
mind-stuff 

the 

Tank water 

ft 

universal mind 


Vessel-water 

Tank-Akasa: 

1. Pervading 
Akasa 

ft 

individual mind 


plus 

2. Reflected 
Akasa 

both together ' 
Vessel-Akasa : 

1. Pervading 
Akasa 

„ 

Isvara, Universal Soul 


plus 

2. Reflected 
Akasa 

both together 


Jeevatma, Individual Soul. 


As Akasa in the illustration, Atma pervades the whole universe and 
is not limited by it. The, whole universe has its existence in Him. He 
is also the material cause of the universe as even Akasa has sprung from 
Himi. Atma cannot be affected by anything that may happen to the 
universe, Isvara and Jeeva have each two aspects (1) the permanent un¬ 
changing aspect as the Self and (2) the impermanent changeable aspect 
as the reflection of the Self on the subtle mind. Reflection in the case 
as Isvara is on the harmonising Universal Mind, the work of Satvic 
Maya, and that in the case of the Jeeva is on the differentiating, Indivi¬ 
dual Mind, the work of Rajasic Avidya. 

6. In both Isvara and Jeeva it is only the first or Atmic aspect 
that is real. Atma is the substratum or Adhishtha- 
CMdSbSsa* na ^ natn * n Reflection or Abhasa of the Self on 

or through the mind is called Chidabhasa. The term 
Chidabhasa is ordinarily rosed only to denote the reflected Self in the 
H—10 
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Jeeva. I shall, however, for the sake of convenience of expression, use the 
term in its strict sense and apply it to both Isvara and Jeeva. To put it 
shortly, Isvara is Atma or Self (Adhishthanam) plus Universal Chida¬ 
bhasa, Jeeva is Atma or Self (Adhishthanam) plus Individual Chidabhasa. 
It is in consideration of the co-existence of the impermanent Chidabhasa 
aspect that the term Soul is applied to them both. Isvara is called 
Universal Soul and Jeeva Individual Soul. The Chidabhasahood of 
Isvara as well as that of the Jeeva are not permanently true. The 
Chidabhasahood of ISvara does not bind or condition Isvara and is 
quite harmless as it rests on unity and universality. It is to this Chida¬ 
bhasahood are due the lofty characteristics of Isvara such as Omni¬ 
science, Omnipresence, Omnipotence and the like and all the noble quali¬ 
ties attributed to Him. Isvara’s Chidabhasahood is the final hope of the 
groping Jeevas of the universe. It is only the Chidabhasahood of the 
Jeeva that is the cause of all evils in the universe, because it rests on 
dividing diversity and limiting individuality. Further, the Chidabhasa¬ 
hood of Isvara is self-chosen by Him for the benefit of the universe of 
Jeevas, whereas that of Jeevas is compulsorily attending on them for the 
enforcement of the Law of Karma. As the very existence of Isvara as 
such, as of the universe itself, is because only of the existence of the Jeevas 
alone, as shown in the chapter on Evolution, we are primarily concerned, 
in our enquiries, with the Jeeva-Chioabhasa alone. 

7. We have seen that each Jeeva has two kinds of existence, one as 
the unchanging, real or Noumenal Self, the Adhish- 
ness" eneSS and Many thanam, and the other as the changing, unreal or 
phenomenal appearance as Chidabhasa who may be 
called the Phenomenal Self. As in the illustration the reflections in the 
vessels are many and various, so are Jeeva-Chidabhasas (Phenomenal 
Selves) many and different. As Chidabhasas, Jeevas are essentially dif¬ 
ferent from one another and from Isvara. But as Adhishthanam, all are 
but one and one alone. If any one says he is a true being, he can say so 
only in his capacity as Adhishthanam, not as the flickering shadow like 
Chidabhasa. Jeeva is declared by the Sruti as being one with Isvara 
only in view of the Adhishthanam in both. The Vedanta teaches 
me that I am Brahman, because I am in truth the Adhishthanam alone. 
Brahman or Atman, being described in the Vedas as Akhanda or indivi¬ 
sible, is identically and wholly one in all. As Adhishthanam I am one 
with all. As Chidabhasa I am different from all. It is only as Adhish¬ 
thanam I am Sat-chit-ananda-swaroopl. As Chidabhasa I am the pitiable 
Samsari and sufferer of the world. 


1. SffiJFT 3TT^RT: I Tait- Up. 
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8. That we have all two kinds of existence as aforesaid and also 
that our true state is Sat-ehit-ananda are both 
An Examination of discernible if we analyse our experiences of the three 
Swapna and Sushupti. states of existence, the waking, the dream and the 
dreamless or deep sleep. During the Jagrat or 
waking state I am in existence functioning through the physical body. 
Ip the dream ( Swapna ) I am in existence functioning through the then 
mind-created illusory body. In the state of deep sleep or Sushupti I am 
in existence, but not functioning through any body at all. There is 
sense-wakefulness in the waking state, and there is sleep in the other two 
states. Let us compare together all the three— 

Waking State ('Jagrat) f Dream (Swapna). [ Dreamless Sleep 

(Sushupti). 

Sense-wakefulness. Sleep. Sleep. 

I function through I function through I do not function 

physical body. mind-created illusory through any body. 

body. 

I exist as Visva. I exist as Taijasa. I exist as Prajfia. 

I am externally cons- I am internally cons- I am conscious of the 

cious. cious. existence of nothing. 

I am both happy and I am both happy and I am happy alone, 
unhappy. unhappy. 

There is object and my There is object and my There is no object or 
individuality. individuality. J individuality. 

What is really the essence of the Self cannot cease to be at any time or 
in any state or condition. It must be present throughout. One such 
continuing common factor, we find, is Existence or Sat, which must be the 
characteristic of the Self. In this Self, whose nature is Sat or Existence, 
there is the changeful appearance, one after another, of three unreal 
selves, Visva, Taijasa and Prajfia. So long as functioning through the 
physical body continues, Visva, as the waking Soul, exists. When the 
physical body is tired and has rest, and the physical senses no longer 
work, he ceases to exist. His existence is limited and qualified by the 
conditions of the physical body and the senses. Similarly, when even the 
mind refuses to work and goes to rest, the dreamer, Taijasa, ceases to 
exist. His existence is conditioned by the limitations of the mind. So also 
Prajfia, the sleeper, continues as long as the darkness of sleep, namely, 
bare ignorance or non-active Avidya lasts and no longer. This non¬ 
active Avidya is the causal body of the Jeeva. The existence of Prajna is 
conditioned by this causal body. The physical and the mental bodies are 
the creations of Avidya. The causal body is Avidya herself. The func¬ 
tioning Souls of the three states, being conditioned by the limiting and 
differentiating Avidya, either directly or through her creations, are all 
imperfect, varied and impermanent ones. They are but the reflections of 
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the Self, not the Self Himself. They are the reflections through the 
mediums, the physical, the mental and the causal bodies. The One who 
continues to exist throughout in all the three states, being altogether un¬ 
affected by the conditions and limitations of these states, is the true Self; 
His alone is pure, bodiless, unconditioned existence or Sat characteristic. 
His state transcends the above three states and is called the Fourth or 
Turiva state in view of those three states. In truth, from His point of 
view of absolute truth, the lower states of phenomenal manifestation, the 
states that depend upon bodies, have no real, subsisting existence whatso¬ 
ever. Body is a non-essential for existence pure and simple. The real 
Sat nature of Atm a is within our direct experience. 1 admit I exist. As 
what do I exist ? As physical body ? No. For, I admit I exist at the time 
of the dream also when the body does not function. Can I say that as 
mind I exist ? I cannot. For, I admit I exist at the time of deep sleep 
when the mind does not function at all. I must perforce admit that my 
existence is quite independent of the body and the mind. As what then 
do I exist ? 1 must say u as myself", as Atma independently of anything 
else. It is my Sat characteristic. Again, in the Jagrat state I am exter¬ 
nally conscious through the mind and the senses. In the dream I am 
internally conscious through the mind alone, the senses being at rest. In 
Siishupti or Deep Sleep I am conscious that nothing exists as when seen 
in a dark room, and I am also conscious of my own bliss. In the three 
states I have consciousness though in the third state there is no mind 
working at all. My power of consciousness is independent of the mind. 
In other words, Mind is not necessary for consciousness. The fact is the 
mind only imposes its own limitation and qualification on my power of 
consciousness which is in truth infinite and absolute. The above compara¬ 
tive table shows that consciousness is a common factor in all the three states, 
though its modes and objects may respectively differ in them. What is 
common throughout must be, as said above, of the Essence of the Self. 
Hence consciousness or Chit is the essential characteristic of the Self in me. 
I am ChidroopI pure and simple. The externality of my waking 
consciousness vanishes at the time of my dream experience and the inter- 
nality of my dream consciousness vanishes at the time of deep sleep. The 
peculiarity of my conscious experience of the deep sleep is absent in the 
waking and the dream conditions. But my consciousness does not 
vanish at all. Similarly again, 1 am both happy and unhappy in the 
waking state and in the dream condition. I am however happy alone in 
the Sushuplic or third state. The common factor in all the three is happi¬ 
ness which alone, not unhappiness, can belong to my true Self. Further, 
in the waking state and the dream state I have generally to depend upon 
an object different from me, my individuality being preserved, for the rise 
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of the feeling of happiness in me. This object of happiness or enjoy¬ 
ment may be a physical object or a mere mental picture or imagination. 
In my experience of the Sushuptic bliss however I have no such object 
at all present nor my individuality. 1 have bliss in myself , and I do not 
in Sushupti depend upon anything other than myself, not even my in¬ 
dividuality, for my bliss. Ananda or Bliss is an essential characteristic of 
my true absolute Self. Thus, we have, each one of us, two kinds of exis¬ 
tence, real and unreal, and the characteristics of the former kind are 
pure Sat, Chit and Ananda. 

9. From our considerations so far, the following conclusions may 
be recorded :— 

(1) Atma, the Noumenal Self (Adhishthanam) in all is only one 

and indivisible, and He is never limited, conditioned 
Conclusions. or a g ecte(i Maya or anything phenomenal, just 

as Akasa is not affected by, or by anything done to, or any event taking 
place in, the tank in the illustration given before. 

(2) Phenomenal conditionedness belongs to the Chidabhasa or 
reflected Self, just as the water-reflected Akasa is alone conditioned 
by the nature, the limitations and the fluctuations of the water. 

(3) Every Jeeva has two aspects, one as the Real Self Himself, 
like the true all-pervading Akasa, and the other as Chidabhasa, mere un¬ 
substantial appearance by reflection, like the reflected Akasa. This latter 
alone is the victim of Avidya, the duped Samsarl and ignorant sufferer of 
the universe. 

(4) The variety of differences between the universal Soul (Isvara) 
and the Individual Souls (Jeevas) and also that among the latter them¬ 
selves are due, not to the Self at all, but only to the multiplicity and 
variety of the mediums which bear the reflections. The varying 
■characteristics of the reflections in the tank and in the vessels are due 
only to the varied nature and conditions of the waters in them. 

(5) The apparent existence of the unreal selves, who are and must 
be many and various, does not in the least prejudice the Real Self or His 
Oneness. The Akasic reflections in water do not touch or affect the real 
Akasa that pervades everything including that water. 

(6) As there can be in the real, all-pervading Akasa the appear¬ 
ance of an unreal Akasa also, so in the real, absolute, unconditioned Self 
there can be the appearance of limited, qualified, shadow-like selves, 
■Chidabhasas, also. 

(7) Chidabhasas are called selves simply because they are the 
shadows of the Self Himself. In fact, they are no selves at all. 
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(8) The nature of the true Self is Sat-chit-ananda nature. This 
nature is in truth infinite and unconconditioned, and it does not depend 
upon anv bod} 7 or mind, or object or individuality at all for its existence. 

(9) We, as Jeevas, have two ways of sight or Dhrishti open to us. If 
we see the world before us in our unreal, narrow interests as conditioned 
Chidabhasas, the names and forms of the world have great value for us. 
If we look at it in our true capacity as Adhishthanam, we see everywhere 
Adhishthanam and nothing but it, the names and forms having no at¬ 
traction for us. 

10. It is the special merit of the Great Religion of the Vedas of the 
Hindus that it has revealed to man the lofty Truth 
the^IdkR^on 111 ° f ^ a t Self or Atma alone is real, that he is that Atma 
Himself, and that his final goal of life is the attain¬ 
ment of Moksha or Liberation from conditioned, individual existence, that 
is to say, the realisation of his oneness with that Self, the Sat-chit-ananda. 
Reality. Hinduism is claimed to be the only Revealed Religion of man 
on account of the circumstance, among other reasons, that the Ultimate 
Truth of the oneness of the all in the Sell, which cannot be known by 
man either by direct sense-experience or by any intellectual process of 
reasoning and inference, and which, if at all, can be made known to man 
only through Divine Revelation, is revealed through the Vedic Upanishads. 
The Revelation of the Highest Ideal of all existence, the detailed descrip¬ 
tions of the way to reach that Ideal and of the particular qualifications 
and preparations of those who can successfully go along that way, form 
the Crest Jewel of the Divine Vedic Literature of this Religion. Our 
grasp i.ii the Hindu Ideal can be real and firm only if we have a sure 
faith in such Literature and Religion. We shall therefore in the next 
chapter consider the general nature and merit of this, our Religion of the 
Vedas. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DIVINE MOTHER-RELIGION. 


1. The universe consists of many worlds in each of the several 

grades of existence from the lowest to the highest 

bothUmlted a ° d ^ accorc ** n & ascending gradations of the states 

of matter from the grossest to the subtilest and ac¬ 
cording to the corresponding gradations in the nature of life exhibited 
through such matter. One such world is our Earth. All such worlds 
are limited ones, limited by condition, space and time. The universe, 
which is but the aggregate of such worlds, is also a limited one. The 
enlivening Soul of the whole universe is Isvara or God. It is His uni¬ 
versal life that keeps together or sustains and guides the whole universe, 
exactly as the Individual Souls of men sustain and guide their bodies and 
everything in them, bodies both physical and mental. As is the universe, 
Isvara, the soul of the universe, also must be considered in a sense a 
limited one. 

2. The universe is only one, not many. So also the universal soul, 

Isvara, is only one, a secondless one. There may 

Only one Universe, one more wor id s than one and more world-En- 
God and one Religion. 

livening Individual Souls than one (Adhikarika Souls, 
universe-office-bearers, like Bhoomi-devi the Goddess of the Earth). 
But the universe, which is the sum-total of all the worlds together, and 
so also Isvara, the Enlivening God of that universe, can never be more 
than one. Some prominent theosophists talk of universes and Isvaras 
as if there can be a plurality of them ; it is mistaken. Of course, at every 
Kalpa or universe-cycle there is the appearance of the universe, and at 
every Pralaya there is its dissolution. It is the universe that became 
dissolved at the end of the previous Kalpa that appears again at the begin¬ 
ning of the succeeding Kalpa just as it was before dissolution.! Though, 
on account of internal changes in the universe during Kalpas, we may 
talk of several universes in succession, there can be no plurality of univer¬ 
ses simultaneously. Again, though we may so refer to successive univer¬ 
ses, we cannot think similarly of successive Isvaras. Isvara ever re¬ 
mains the same unchanging guiding soul during all Kalpas. Kalpas and 
Pralayas are like days and nights in His eternal existence. As is Isvara, so 
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must be the Divine Religion (established by Him) only one, an unchang¬ 
ing one for all Kalpas. 

3. It was observed before that Isvara is a Limited Being. It should 

be known however that His limitation is not like the 
Israra’s limitedness limitations of the beings and things of the universe. 

andjeevas’ limitedness Let us take ‘ man ' for example. Man is conditioned 
different. . . , . , 

not only by the limitations of his own body and 
mind but also by other beings and things outside him, being ever subject 
to the latter’s influences over him. It is by virtue of these influences his 
body and mind are themselves affected, and the peculiar conditionedness 
of his being, as Jeeva, is itself mainly brought about. Isvara, on the 
other hand, being only one, He is never subject to any influence from 
outside, for, outside there is none for Him. That is to say, Isvara, from 
the very universality of His being, can never be subject to the influence 
of ‘ duality ’ which alonei is the cause of all imperfections and sufferings 
of individual existence. Duality is the work of the dividing and differ¬ 
entiating Rajasic Avidya, the causal body of the Jeeva, never of the 
unifying Satvic Maya that is assumed by Isvara as His causal body. 
Again, the internal changes in the universe affect only the Jeevas of the 
universe, certainly not Isvara who remains ever changeless, being but 
the altogether unattached Supreme Witness of all that take place in the 
universe. So, Isvara, though considered ‘ limited ’ from the point of 
view of the absolute (Nirguna) Self, cannot be said to be conditioned in 
the same way as Jeeva is. The limitedness of His being, as the Soul of 
the limited universe, does not in the least detract from His pure Sachchi- 
dananda realisation; whereas the conditionedness of the Jeeva, which is 
the mischief of duality, stands against the way of similar realisation by 
him. In fact, Isvara’s apparent limitedness is itself only because of the 
Jeeva’s limitedness which requires a limited, but all-Enlivening and all- 
Knowing Entity to maintain the universe for the Evolution of the Jeevas 
and to distribute to them their respective fruits of Karma. The whole 
universe is in existence only because, as mentioned in a previous chapter, 
Jeevas are in existence. So also Isvara is in existence as Isvara because 
of the existence of Jeevas. But for the limitedness and conditionedness 
of Jeevas, which alone demand serious consideration, there would be no 
universe, no Isvara either. The Hindu Ideal is the absolute Emanci¬ 
pation of the Jeeva from such limitedness and conditionedness. 


4. 


Object of Religion 


Such limitedness and conditionedness, belonging, as they do, to 
the shadowy Chidabhasa-aspect of the Jeeva, not to 
the real Self-aspect, have to be themselves realised 
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as unreal. On such realisation, Jeevahood will disappear, the Self alone 
remaining true as He ever does. But so long as the Jeeva has attachment 
to (Abhimana for) the body and the mind, such realisation is impossible, 
and the limitedness and conditionedness of his being will also continue. 
It is the process of annulment of such attachment or Abhimana, nay, 
even more, it is the process of annulment of the mind itself and of the 
very recurrence of the body, that is the object of all training in Dharma. 
Dharma is the only means of such annulment. There is no other way. 
Annulment of the body, for instance, by suicide will only end in the 
creation of a considerably worse body. Similarly, any attempt at annul¬ 
ment of the mind by non-Dharmic means will only strengthen it and that 
on its undesirable side. So, training in Dharma is absolutely necessary. 
The main object of Religion is such training. 


5. Both the Ideal of Moksha and its Sadhana of Dharma are made 

known to man only through the Divine Vedic Reve- 
Vedic Religion and j a tj on> Such revelation is made at the very begin- 

later Religions. . / a 

nmg of the creation of the world at every Kalpa. So 
far as the present Kalpa is concerned, such creation was nearly 196 
crores of years ago according to the Sastraic calculation [The exact 
number of years now, corresponding to the current Kaliyuga 5022 (A.D. 
1921), being 195,58,85,022]. Humanity made its first appearance 
then on the earth under the name 'Aryans’ in Aryavarta. The then 
Men were called 'Aryans, (the noble) because they had the direct benefit 
of the aforesaid revelation and its consequent Dharmic training. In long 
courses of time, however, heterodox views and ways of life gradually 
crept in, Aryanhood was lost by many, and humanity spread from here to 
the other parts of the world, being prompted, of course, by materialistic 
motives. Such emigrant populations having so lost the direct influence 
of the Revealed Vedic Religion and the immediate benefit of its Dharmic 
training, several kinds of religion, as ages rolled on, were established, one 
after another, for their uplift, by or at the instance of some great souls 
among them. 

6. We must have at first a correct knowledge of the place of the 
great Religion of the Vedas among such various 
religions of the world, past, present and also future, 

in addition to having a right grasp of the fundamental teachings of the 
Vedas. The Vedas, as Sir M. Monier Williams says, are “the original 
source and fountain head of all Indian religious thought, philosophy and 
literature." They are classed under three divisions, the Mantras or the 
prayer portion of the Vedas or Samhitas, the Brahmanas treating of rituals, 
and the Aranyakas whose important portion consists of the Upanishads 
dealing-with the ultimate truths of all religion and philosophy. Of these, 
H—11 
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the Mantras are by some moderns considered to have been composed 
earlier than the Brahmanas, and the latter earlier than the Upanishads. I 
shall not now go into the question of the propriety of determining the 
dates of composition, as it is called, of the several portions of the Vedas, 
and none but the oriental scholars of the West and their admirers and 
followers will in such matters be satisfied with conclusions based upon 
unfounded assumptions and vague conjectures. Whether the Vedas or 
their Mantras are only 3,000 years old, as the western scholars would ask 
us to believe, or whether they are as old as humanity itself, the Vedas 
are by the Aryan Hindus considered to be eternal and of universal appli¬ 
cation. It is admitted on all hands that the Vedas are the most ancient 
of the scriptures belonging to the new dubbed Aryans who form the 
leading nations of the world to-day. Being the most ancient of the 
Arvan scriptures, it is at least very likely, as it is claimed, that the Vedas 
formed the sacred literature of the original Aryan community, before 
some of whose sections or tribes, as once before stated, separated from 
the main community (which is claimed for the Hindus as their own) and 
settled down in different countries. The unmistakable identity of the 
fundamental ideas of all religions and the admitted presence of the 
influence of the language of the Vedas, the Sanskrit, in all languages 
admitted to be Aryan very much strengthen our inference; and Sir M. 
Monier Williams seems in a way to hold this view when he says that 
“the Vedic Mantras embody some of the earliest religious conceptions of 
that primeval Aryan race-stock from which Greeks, Romans, Kelts, 
Teutons and Slavonic races are all off-shoots.” 

7. Considering the indisputable antiquity of our Vedic literature 
and considering at the same time the loftiest flights 
Vedas!" 6 0rigino£ the of spirituality exhibited in the Vedas, I believe it is 
nothing unnatural to maintain that the Vedas were 
indeed revelations made to and for the benefit of humanity by the Most 
High. The fact of revelation may not be believed in by those who think 
that our Aryan Hindu Religion, as it is at present, is the result of a 
process of evolution of religious concepts in man. If, in what are con¬ 
sidered to be the earliest compositions of the Vedic literature, we find 
truths truer than any subsequently discovered, and if in them we find the 
clear existence of the so-called latest developments of religion, then, the 
theory of “evolution of the religion of the Hindus” cannot stand. In the 
admittedly earliest of the Vedic compositions, the Mantras, we find, as is 
admitted by the western scholars, the celebrated Isavasyam which 
contains the essence of all Upanishadic wisdom. Scholars like Sir M. 
Monier Williams seem to think that, until the age of the so-called later 
Upanishads, the Hindus were more or less worshippers of non-intelligent 
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forces in nature and that they had no idea of an Almighty Intelligent 
Existence. The existence of the iSavasyam, the existence of the well- 
known Purushasukta of the Rig Veda treating about the Ultimate Reality,, 
the Supreme Purusha, and the existence of the most sacred of the 
Mantras, the Gayatrf of the three Vedas, treating of the Universal Divine 
Spiritual Light, as discovered even by Sir William Jones, and in fact 
several other passages (countable by hundreds) in the immense Vedic 
literature prove clearly that such scholars should learn more of India and. 
India’s religion before they can venture any such opinion. It is an 
unassailable fact that the fundamental truths of the ancient Aryan religion 
of the present day are exactly the same as those revealed originally to the 
progenitors of humanity. Even Prof. F. Max Muller seems to be in 
favour of this view (vide his Introduction to the Upanishads). In con¬ 
nection with the conjecture that the Hindu Religion, as it is, may be the 
result of a process of evolution of religious notions of man, a recent 
pronouncement by F.B. Jevons in one of his lectures on ‘Religion in 
Evolution’ that there is no proof that Religion has been evolved out of, 
or preceded by, a non-religious stage in the history of man may also be 
considered. 

8. We must remember that the Vedas are no “Scriptures” in the 

literal sense of the term as other scriptures are, nor 
The Eternal Religion. . ... , , , . ,, ,, 

is our religion one founded by man, as all other 

religions are and have been. It is admitted by all that there is not one 
literature in the world other than the Veda, not one religion other than 
our own, which is claimed to have been in existence from time beginning¬ 
less. The non-Hindu, of course, cannot accept such an exceptional 
claim of ours. That is no reason however for giving it up ourselves. The 
non-Hindu cannot and does not put forward any counter claim himself. 
Nor can he possibly be in a position to test our claim. We may test it 
ourselves by actually following the Sastraic rules prescribed to enable us 
to know for ourselves by our own self-realisation in the end. In fact, our 
Vedic Religion is the Eternal Universal Religion, the only true and com¬ 
prehensive one for the guidance of this world and of all other worlds or 
regions of existence as well, higher or lower, and it is the off-shoots of 
this the one universal Religion, manysided as it naturally is, that have 
been made to take root in earthly soils other than our holy Bharata- 
varsha for the slow, spiritual training of such of the sections of humanity 
as have strayed away from the uplifting influence of the Vedic Religion; 
and we may believe it when it is said that there is not one fundamental 
religious or spiritual truth declared or expounded by any other religion 
which has not been already specifically mentioned and clearly taught by 
our religion, and that all the truly elevating non-Hindu religions and 
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superphysical cults of the world, wherever they may flourish and in what¬ 
ever communities, are all but the earth-born daughters of our Divine 
Mother Religion. The religious thoughts of India, to put it in the words 
of Dr. Matheson, as will be mentioned in the next chapter, “ have been 
the cradle of all Western speculations.” 


9. Some of the lesser aims of the ordinary earth-life of the Hindu 
are for the non-Hindus the lofty, supreme objects of 
The True Religion. j;j e _ Some of our first lessons in elementary mora¬ 
lity intended to guide us in our every-day-life are the highest teachings 
of their much laboured, yet imperfect, codes of ethics; and even these 
teachings are, in truth, not quite their own, but have been taken to their 
climes and communities for their benefit from our land. The non-Hindus 


again have no information and are utterly in the dark about the prenatal 
existence of the earth-born entities now functioning in the world, and 
they are not given by their religions any definite and satisfactory concep¬ 
tion about the nature of life and the condition of being even of men 
among these entities in their promised land of future existence after they 
are recalled or evicted from their present bodily habitations. Thus prac¬ 
tically or mainly all the serious concerns of the non-Hindus, in fact, turn 
on the question of their well-being during the period of their short-lived 
existence here and now, with an admixture of a vague thought now and 
then (in the few religiously inclined among them) of a probable or possi¬ 
ble state of existence beyond, a thought which, no doubt, is in its own 
way able to influence their life and conduct in the right direction. A mere 
admixture like this however is not of much value and is not enough for 
those whose aspiration is the actual reaching of the final goal itself. Also, 
such a kind of admixture may slowly and imperceptibly evaporate and 
pass away. In some cases occasional religiousness of the kind, even if 
strong, may at any time suddenly subside and be no more. The modern- 
day world is certainly not poor in its resources for the cooling down of 
anything savouring of religion, especially of religion half accepted 
and even less understood. Religiousness is meaningless unless it is 
based on a firm, rocky foundation of the Truth Supreme, unless it 
permeates the whole lite of man in all its aspects physical and super¬ 
physical, individual and social, and unless it is properly guided by 
the one who has a direct and full knowledge of that Truth and who can 
successfully make his follower strictly adhere to the particular, lines of 
thought and action prescribed for the purpose of realising the Truth. 
That alone is true religion which directly points to the Supreme Ultimate 
Goal of all existence and clearly indicates the ways and means severally 
available to the variously placed aspiring souls. The Hindu Religion of 
the Veda, which points to Moksha as the goal supreme, is that one True 
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Religion ; and the severally prescribed Dharma Margas and Sastraic prac¬ 
tices, which enable us to reach that goal, are such ways and means. 


The Revealed Reli¬ 
gion. 


10. As observed in the preceding chapter, the Hindu Religion is 
claimed to be the only Revealed Religion because,, 
among other reasons, this Religion alone reveals the 
Ultimate Truth of the oneness of the Individual'. 
Soul and the Universal Soul in the Absolute Self. No other truth in the 
universe requires such a divine revelation. It may all be established by 
the Individual Soul or Jeeva himself either through direct experience 
(Pratyaksha) or through inference (Anumana). That a personal God exists,, 
that there are heavenly regions of happiness higher up and nether regions 
of suffering lower down, and that human activities of one kind raise man 
to the state of existence in heaven and those of another kind throw him 
down to the conditions of suffering below, are all matters which may be 
directly experienced by advanced Jeevas or adepts, who can go to all such 
regions at will, and which can be made known to the rest of the Jeevas 
by such adepts. The Truth of the absolute Monism of the Self however 
cannot be reached at all except through Divine Revelation. 


11. There are also some general points of difference between the 
true Divine Religion and a man-made religion, and 
Tests of Divine Reh- ti ie y should be known and kept in mind. The 
Divine Religion, which means the Religion establish¬ 
ed by the Divine Being Himself for the spiritual benefit of all men, will 
necessarily be as old as Humanity itself and will make provisions for the 
uplift of men at all grades of intellect. It must have been in existence- 
at the very time of the first appearance of man in the world-manifestation. 
Let us take Christianity for instance. It was brought into existence through. 
Christ about twenty centuries ago. It is claimed by the Christians to be 
the Divine Religion. It was established, they say, to save the Souls of the 
groping heathens of the world. Until the appearance of Christ, huma¬ 
nity, according to them, must have been evidently left to drift in its own 
way at least for 40 centuries before, according to their poor notion of the 
r,ge of the world [Its real age is nearly two crores of centuries now]. They,, 
of course, say God is Eternal, existing from time beginningless, and He 
Himself created man. The question now is—if Christianity alone were 
the tme Divine Religion, what was the eternally existing God doing for the 
spiritual help of humanity until twenty centuries ago ? Did He forget all 
about humanity after its creation by Himself, or did He sleep ? If they 
would say that there had been the Hebrew and other religions before, do 
they admit then that those other religions also were Divine Religions ? 
If so, why did Christianity come at all in supercession of such prior reli¬ 
gions ? Was it because that God found those earlier Religions of His own 
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unfit for the progressing humanity and established a new religion? If so, 
it is clear that even God could not anticipate the nature of such progress 
and already provide in His Religion for the further progress of the would- 
be advanced sections of humanity. He must be a poor God indeed. If 
the Christians would, on the other hand, say that such prior Religions 
were not divinely established ones, they should answer the previous 
question, why God was indifferent about humanity for long ages. If they 
would say again, as is sometimes done, that God’s ways are inscrutable and 
that man should not question them, they will be only told that religions 
of the kind, which cannot satisfy the inquiring intellect of man, would 
only share the fate of their departed sisters and that this is one of God’s 
ways of dispensation not questionable by man. The truth is, man-made 
religions can be useful only for a time and will necessarily cease to exist 
afterwards. For, man, however good and clever, cannot, in the religion 
established by him, make, with the help of his poor, limited mind-intel- 
lectualitv, spiritual provision for the humanity of all climes and times, 
and such man-made religion must, of course, make its exit from the scene 
of the world some day or other. We may thus conclude that a principal 
test of Divine Religion is that it must have been in existence all along ever, 
since the creation of the human world. Such Divine Religion must also 
make provisions for the spiritual advancement of people of all stages of 
existence. If a particular religion makes a uniform kind of provision in 
the shape of religious practices for all men, it can only satisfy the intel¬ 
lectual craving of men of some particular stages of advancement and not 
that of others ; and this is also a sure sign that such religion is no Divine 
Religion at all. Christianity, for instance, is perfectly satisfying to many 
who are in certain intermediate stages of development. It is however too 
high to be grasped and followed by the people of the lower sections of 
humanity. It is again too low to be able to satisfy the spiritual needs of 
the high-soaring intellect of the philosophically-minded man. Again, 
there is also one other test to find out whether a particular religion is 
truly divine or no. An Eternally Existing Divine Religion must be a Uni¬ 
versal Religion also for reasons partly indicated above. It should not 
exclude any portion of humanity from its operation and influence, although 
it may make different sets of provisions respectively for different classes 
of men and direct that such classes ought to follow only such respective 
provisions. Such truly all-comprehensive Universal Religion cannot 
possibly recognise the existence of any other religion, and cannot there¬ 
fore make provisions for conversions from the latter. The Divine Reli¬ 
gion must necessarily purport to have jurisdiction all over the world- 
humanity without the necessity of proselytising. It is only a man-made 
religion that can be a proselytising religion, not the divine one. By ap- 
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plying these three chief tests, one cannot but conclude that the Vedic 
Religion of the Aryan Hindus, which alone in the world is claimed to be 
the eternally existing Religion, which alone provides spiritual food for 
men of all grades of advancement, and which is the only non-proselytising 
Religion of the world, is the only true Divine, Universal Religion in exis¬ 
tence. 

12. The Vedic Religion is the one common Mother Religion of the 

whole humanity on the earth and of all the rest of 
Vedic Religion. ° f the t * ie spiring Jeevas all over the universe. It has two 

main divisions, in so far as it applies to the world- 
humanity, namely, (1) the general part of it applicable to all humanity 
and ( 2 ) its special part applicable to particular communities alone. Strict 
observance of the practical rules of the general part makes man ideally 
human quite devoid of all low brutal instincts and emotions, and the 
training herein is mainly of a psychical nature. The practical rules of the 
second or special part are applicable to those who, in addition to their 
psychical training to become ideally human, are given special spiritual 
training also so as to realise their own inner divine nature. The general 
part deals chiefly with morality called Samanya Dharma, and the special 
part with what is called Visesha Dharma or Varnasrama and out-caste 
discipline. 

It is the general part of the universal Mother Religion that is availed 
of by the non-Hindu communities of the world under various names, 
Christianity, Mohomedanism, Buddhism and the like, with modifica¬ 
tions and peculiarities suitable to different climates, conditions and 
peoples. The Veda has been the only true original source of morality. 
Practice of morality and the consequent realisation of its usefulness, 
coupled with the ignorance of the original source of morality, have 
suggested several theories. The Moral Sense theory, the Intuition theory, 
the Utilitarian theory and all are but vague conjectures based on the 
experience of the good results of morality. There could have been no 
experience in morality at all but for the antecedent knowledge of 
morality. The Veda is the source of this knowledge. Emigrants from 
India, the original progenitors of the people of the world everywhere, 
took with them this knowledge in various degrees though they had lost 
their hold on the Veda. The non-Hindu Religions of the world, one and 
all of them, are but the man-made earthly offspring of the Vedic 
Universal Divine Religion on its general side. 

13. The parent knows the birth of every child of hers, and knows 

too its respective merits, defects and needs. Neither 

Some mistaken earth-born child nor its adherent, however 
notions. . 

clever, can ever divine the source or coming into 
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being of the celestial Mother whose is true Sanatana existence. The 
puerile attempts of the Oriental Scholars of the West and of their blind, 
imitative Hindu followers to fix a date for the unborn Mother and her 
Eternal Veda and to fix an original abode outside the sacred Bharatavarsha 
for the Aryan Hindu Genius are all the outcome of ignorance, unbelief and 
self-sufficiency. I may here mention what True Seers have thought of 
the Veda and the Country, and leave the matter of verification (if 
possible) on proper researches in right quarters to such as have the 
capacity for such attempts. It is this. At the beginning, when this 
earth became habitable for man in the present Kalpa (universe-cycle), 
Aryavarta was the land found fit and provided for the habitation of the 
God-men who were made to incarnate on the earth, the Great Noble 
Arya Souls, the First Fruits of humanity gathered from the immense 
stalk of eternal existence of the beginningless rounds of the previous 
cycles, and the Veda (Sacred Sruti) was the first and best gift the Divine 
Lord thought fit to make to such truly Aryan incarnated humanity then. 
The Aryavarta has been therefore ever Aryavarta. The story told of the 
emigration of the Aryans from the north-west or the Arctic Home is all 
false, as talse as the story' of the evolution of the Vedic Religion from 
nature worship and the story of the Aryan Race having been preceded 
by other races. I may by the way mention that there is a vague attempt 
made by a few modern-day thinkers of the West to locate the earliest 
dwelling of humanity on the earth, and they are just beginning to state 
that such original dwelling place was in or about India. Though such 
thinkers are no authority for us now, I have referred to their budding 
idea to show that our Aryan Hindu claims, such as those mentioned 
above, cannot be summarily dismissed as altogether foundationless. 

14. Being earth-born ones, though born of the Divine Mother, the 
non-Hindu religions have to be subject to the in- 
The Non-Hindu Keii- evitable terrestrial law of aging and decay, as proved 
in the case of many a like daughter that had appear¬ 
ed and disappeared before the cradling of the modern-world Faiths. Each 
one of the daughter-religions being wedded to a particular Great Truth, 
lofty indeed but yet qualified, and being therefore from the outset 
intended for the promulgation of only a special kind of Divine Message 
suitable to the conditions and possibilities of place and people, may 
naturally presume that her prescribed ways alone are the best in and for 
the world and may also, if haughty enough, attack her sisters and even 
censure her Divine Mother. She may be declared all right if her 
attitude is considered from her own, narrow, one-sided point of view, 
from the view-point of her votaries alone. She may be all-wrong if her 
special or characteristic ways are tested from the points of view of her 
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sister religions. Viewed however from the standpoint of the Truth 
Absolute, from the exalted elevation of the lofty Mother-Religion, she 
and her sisters all may each of them be found right in certain particulars 
and mistaken in others. Even in regard to the methods of promulgation 
adopted by the several adherents of those earth-born religions you may 
sometimes feel puzzled. It is not every one that can win another soul 
by the right means alone; he alone can do so whose real strength lies in 
the unshakeable truth of the cause he is advocating. Others have to win 
only by other means. One may have the self-confidence to win by mind- 
force; another may hope to win by the rich volubility of the tongue, by 
the force of eloquent persuasion; another by the sword and brute force; 
and another still may seek to win by offering tempting enchantments. 
One and all of them may feel perfectly satisfied in their respective 
methods and means because their desired end, being to them highly 
laudable, justifies them all in their eyes. The Hindus have no business 
to judge of such methods and means from their own point of view. They 
are not intended for them at all and, further, theirs is no proselytising 
religion. The alien ways of propagandise! have been intended for the 
vast majority of people of the human world struggling hard outside the 
limit of direct influence of the great Vaidikamatam, the Divine Mother- 
Religion. 


15. Our Aryan Sanatana Religion, being alone the universal and 
eternal one, is naturally the only world religion which 
Position of the Hindu reveals the true object of life. The other extant 
Rehgion and Civiiis re j{gj ons are 0 f re cent human origin, as their very 

names show, intended for the crude, homogeneous 
sort of preliminary training of baby-souls of the rising nationalities of 
the modern world (‘modern’ in the Hindu sense of the term). The 
relative position of such man-made religions in reference to the Great 
Vedic Religion, with all its well-graded Dharmic provisions for the train¬ 
ing of all classes of men from the lowest to the highest is more or less 
analogous to the position of the unclassed pial schools for infants, 
managed by private agencies, in reference to a Government First Grade 
College with all its well-classed Elementary, Middle and High School 
and College departments and branches. The new faiths have in fact no 
word to say as to why man is born, or by way of explanation of the 
manifold varieties of life and experience both in and outside humanity. 
They have yet to know the universal and eternal operation of the laws of 
Karma and Re-incarnation, much familiar to the Hindu. A few people 
even among the Hindus, not properly trained in their higher Vaidika-or. 
Sastra-marga, are slow to recognise the very existence of such immutable 
Laws and sometimes even sneer at their very mention. Their fall has 
H—12 
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been so great. While so in India and among the Hindus themselves, 
what can we expect to see outside India and among the non-Hindus? 
When the true object of life is absolutely unknown outside India, even 
to those who are placed in positions to make Laws and Rules to guide 
their nations, it is only natural that no true code of morality and no sure 
and correct systems of municipal and other Laws can possibly be 
brought into existence there. This is the reason why, notwithstanding 
the much-boasted advancement in material sciences, the non-Hindu 
nations of the world are seen committing horrible blunders, and their 
man-made Codes and Laws, being often found mistaken or powerless, 
are made subject to unending transformations as fleeting circumstances 
may then and there suggest, without there being any idea whatsoever of 
a final goal or supreme end. “In fact" as Sir John Woodroffe pointedly 

says, “modern Europe is without any settled foundation or aim. 

On all matters there is a chaotic difference of opinions some of which 
contain the seed of disruption". Not knowing what man has come to 
the world for, that is to say, not knowing the true purpose of man's life 
on earth, their attempts, however sincere and bona fide , to regulate his 
life, as if to make it purposeful, are altogether meaningless, and their 
legislative and social measures, intended indeed to better man’s life, are 
but blind gropings in the dark. It is bare truth when it is said that it is 
left to the Hindus to hold on high the brilliant torch of Vedic enlighten¬ 
ment for the true spiritual uplifting, real soul-saving advancement, of all 
humanity. Only, they must realise the loftiness of their position of 
spiritual trust, and not degrade themselves to the mere position of animal 
humanity, in imitation of others, and they must also not forget that with 
spiritual advancement all other kinds of progress actually necessary for 
the well-being of man are also incidentally secured. 

16. From considerations so far had, one may easily understand why 
all the religions of the world, whatever the ways of 
KeUglons^nIndiatheir training, whatever the ways of their promulga¬ 
tors, seem to find some support and a little fol¬ 
lowing too in this Bharatavarsha, and why none of them has yet succeed¬ 
ed in superseding the Vedic Religion (they can never supersede, I 
may assure). The daughters all find hospitality in their parents' home, 
and their occasional impudence too would be naturally condoned 
for a time ; but they or any of them cannot long succeed in giving 
trouble of the serious kind, nor can they at any time succeed in 
making this land their own home. Being but earth-born daughters, 
they may, during their short visits here, now and then pick some 
quarrels and create small worries and troubles ; but, if they attempt 
seriously to do anything more, so as to affect our spiritual interests in any 
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permanent kind of way, the Divine Mother, though kind and forgiving, 
as she ever is, knows how to deal, in obedience to the dictates of Her 
Lord the Truth Absolute, the Father Supreme, with every one of them in 
the end, of course, by way of their correction still. They may no doubt 
claim, and press their claims too with all the vehemence and liberty of 
the girls of the house, to have any amount of spiritual supply from this 
their parents’ home whose wealth of spiritual lore is indeed, as the girls 
themselves might know, inexhaustible. Only, the girls must be in a 
position to know the real value of, and to beneficially profit by, the supply 
required and furnished, without putting it to waste or misuse. 

17. A conclusion seems irresistible from the above and similar facts 
that the non-Hindus, of all nationalities and creeds, are 
HindSTowardsthem ° £ indirectly and virtually the followers of the universal 
Sanatana Religion but as purposefully reflected 
through certain peculiar mediums of such alone of the really innumer¬ 
able aspects or sides of the Divine Message as have been selected for their 
practical, immediate guidance by the will of the Great Providence. 
Though the non-Hindu cannot and would not believe in and appreciate 
this great truth, and would also condemn us for saying it, we need not be 
blind to the truth ourselves, nor need we fancy that the non-Hindu com¬ 
munities are all hopelessly fallen ones simply because they cannot 
rightly comprehend our exceptionally lofty spiritual Ideal. Theirs may 
be lesser ends, being really only relative ones. But we need not deny 
the existence of such ends as ends. The existence of such lower ends 
is not inconsistent with that of our lofty end aiso, though denied by 
others. These others may put us down for the followers of a fancied 
ideal, but knowing the truth as we do, we may stand firm by our Ideal 
and yet help others in their attempts to secure their own smaller spiritual 
ends. They may even take us for their opponents, but we know that 
their attempts are not altogether unworthy ones. We may utilise the very 
mistaken altitude of theirs towards us as a God-sent opportunity to train 
ourselves still more in tolerance and patience. I am in this connection 
reminded, by way of analogy, of the position claimed by the Advaitin 
among us for himself and for his monistic philosophy. He grants that 
the lesser (lesser, according to him of course) devotional systems of the 
Hindu spiritual philosophy, qualified monism and dualism, whether 
Saiva, Vaishnava, Sakta or the like, are all true and excellent in their 
places and for their adherents in view of the respective specifically 
intended Dharmic objects and devotional practices, and maintains that 
the fact that the followers of such non-monistic systems cannot compre¬ 
hend or fully appreciate the supreme truth of absolute monism and would 
sometimes even call him the follower of a Prachchhannabouddha, and 
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now and then also misinterpret or even call in question the Sacred 
Upanishadic Utterances which declare such truth in unequivocal terms? 
is no reason or excuse for himself to blame or hate such dualistic Hindus, 
but should be utilised by his as a good occasion for his own firm ground¬ 
ing in forbearance and true all-love. 

18. We have every reason to be really proud of our all-tolerant and 

Toiera -e - s all-comprehending Eternal Vaidika Religion. We 

ran-e necessary. mus t ^ ose w h 0 follow Other religions as 

our spiritual kindred, near or distant as the case may be, who may some¬ 
times require our help for their spiritual uplift and who are in justice en¬ 
titled to have it from us. Though found at present incapable of under¬ 
standing us and our ultimate aims aright, though seen apathetic towards 
us and misconducting themselves sometimes in their relations with us, 
they have the right nevertheless subsisting in them to have respectful and' 
sympathetic treatment at our hands, and appropriate spiritual guidance 
too as occasions for it may arise. The other extant religions of the 
modern world too are doing their humble work for the good of the non- 
Hindu communities and are entitled to have from us respectful treatment 
although they may have no immediate concern with, and do not or 
cannot teach anything about, the very final end of all knowledge. They 
are only intended to largely improve the moral tone and to gently touch 
and prepare the spiritual side of human nature outside the Hindu com¬ 
munity, in all natural probability, for facilitating fuller spiritual training 
in future Dharmic existences of actual Hindu life. But those who are 
now Hindus can, if they will, succeed in reaching the very ultimate goal, 
the loftiest state of absolute perfection of being, by following the precepts 
ol their Ideal Religion and the wholesome practices prescribed by their 
Dhanna Sastras. If they are really interested in themselves, if they do 
not want to be false to themselves, and if they claim for their Souls (or, 
if they have as their supreme aim) existence eternal and free and perfec¬ 
tion in consciousness and bliss, let them not neglect their Vedic Religion 
and its peculiar Dharmic culture, and let them be genuine Hindus, that is 
to say, live the true bona fide life of the Hindu and have their own due 
realisation of their Supreme Ideal. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE SPIRITUAL NATION AND ITS CIVILISATION. 


Life and its object. 


1. We all claim to be more than animal, and our claim is founded 
on the faith in a lofty supersensible object for life 
and in our innate capacity to achieve that life-object. 
« Life " is one thing ; its “ object ” is another. <* Object ” is the end 
and “ life ” does but furnish the opportunity and the means for realising 
the end. Our grasp of the true end of life depends upon the perspective 
we have before us of life. The true end will be missed if the perspective 
is wrong or defective either in depth or in comprehensiveness. If the 
true end is missed, all intermediate (Avantara) w means " (Sadhanas) 
will put on the appearance of “ ends”, each in its own attractive way. 
Such Avantara ends or secondary objects of life must, of course, be 
innumerable. The true ultimate end, as absolute truth always is, is only 
one, a secondless one. As are all relative truths, Avantara life-objects 
too are of various kinds and degrees of reality. As is one's idea of the 
end of life, so is guided his actual life. If men differ in their final aims, 
their modes of life and the rules governing them differ also. 

2. Humanity therefore may be divided under 


Two main classes of 
Humanity. 


two main classes 


Firstly, those whose prescribed training enables them in due course 
to understand thoroughly, and in the end to realise actually, the true 
supreme object of life, and also to have, in the course of such training, a 
comprehensive view of life in all its connections and causal relations with 
past existences and with future possibilities, such a good view of life 
which would completely reveal also the true relation of the life of each 
individual with that of every other, of whatever grade of existence, high 
or low. 

Secondly, those, who, having no idea of the real ultimate end for all, 
are furnished with some vague, general precepts for the improvement of 
their inner nature and for the guidance of their outward conduct in life, 
which, if duly followed, would secure for them certain wholesome results 
which are taken by them as the very primary objects of life, but which, 
if rightly examined in the light of the knowledge of the real supreme end 
of life, would reveal their immense serviceability, as but Avantara means 
or Sadhanas, for adequately qualifying (he aspiring souls to reach such 
supreme end. 
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The Hindus belong to the first class. The non-Hindus all come 
under the second. 


Activities Classified. 


3. This universe is a universe of activities, and it may, as also the 
manifold existences in it, be divided and classified, 
for our present purpose, according to the nature of 
the activities exhibited. Such activities may be classed under three 
heads:— 


(i) Activities brought about by outside agencies. In such cases, 
the activities are the results of implicit obedience to external influences. 

(ii) The next class of activities is where they result from inward 
selfish promptings or desires, very often following external impulses. 
These activities differ from those of the above class in that they are the 
immediate results of the prompting desires of the actor and are only in¬ 
directly connected with external impulses, if any, which produce in the 
actor such desires, while in the first class activities follow immediately,, 
and are the direct results of, such external impulses. 

(iii) Next come activities resulting not from selfish motives but 
from motives altruistic and selfless in character. Those who identify 
their interests with the interests of others, and who are not blinded by 
the external appearance of separateness, do only such actions as tend to 
universal good, actions intended to hasten all towards the ultimate goal. 

4. The activities belonging to the last of the above classes are 
peculiar in their nature. They are activities so far 

Renunciation. , . . - , . 

as the universe is concerned, and are non-activities 
with regard to the acting entity. Such activities may even be considered 
as activities and renunciation at the same time. The acting individual is 
acting for the good of all and is not acting for his individual benefit. 
When we study this class of activities carefully, we find that, though 
they are in themselves activities, they are based upon renunciation. Their 
object is similar to that of renunciation proper. Still, the path of this 
class of activities and the path of absolute renunciation remain distinct, 
the latter being more direct and immediate with reference to the ultimate 
end; and it is even said that the one who has adopted the way of absolute 
renunciation realises the oneness of the many to such an extent that 
voluntary activities, which necessarily imply some distinction between 
the actor, the action and that which is acted upon, become no longer 
possible for him. It is absolute renunciation of this kind that throws 
open the gates of the Infinite Absolute Existence. Such renunciation is 
said to be the very opposite of ignorance, greed and activity of all kinds- 
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5. These considerations give us some idea of the several stages of 
the path leading up to the Divine Goal. For the 

The Four Paths. i r * i n n i_ r ,, 

sake oi convenience, we shall call each one of these 
stages a path by itself. The first or lowest path is the path of obedience 
and has reference to the first class of activities brought about by, or 
being the result of obedience to, external influences. The second is the 
path of selfish action done with a view to secure benefit or profit to one¬ 
self, and this path corresponds to the above second class of activities. 
The third, which corresponds to the activities of the third class, is the 
path of action for the good of others. The fourth and last is the path of 
renunciation, altogether avoiding, rather beyond, all activities. Every¬ 
thing existing or taking place in the universe has reference to one or the 
other of these four paths. 


The Paths and Gunas. 


6. I may mention here that these defined stages have reference to 
the three Gunas which have brought about the exis¬ 
tence of the universe, namely, Tamas, Rajas and 
Satwam. It is enough for our present purpose to say that in the first 
path the external agencies convert Tamas or dark ignorance or inertness 
into Rajas or conscious selfish activity of the second stage. This activity 
increases as selfishness grows; and when egotistic Rajo-Guna is fully 
developed, and when all the unpleasant lessons of egotism are learnt, the 
Jeeva in question enters on the third path, the path of Satwa-Guna or 
goodness. It is after this quality of goodness is firmly established, it is 
after the jeeva identifies his interests with the interests of others, the 
fourth path, the path of renunciation, becomes open to him, and it is at 
the end of this final path the equilibrium of Gunas is secured for ever¬ 
more, the Soul being then realised as Gunatitah, beyond all qualities of 
limitation. 


Classification by Re¬ 
ference to the Paths. 


7. The above-mentioned four defined paths can be definitely 
marked in the universe as a whole, in the nations of 
the world, in the classes in the nation and even in 
the life of the individual man. Any classification or 
division made of the planes of existence in the universe, of the several 
nations of the world, of the classes in a nation, or of the life-period of a 
man, adopting as the principle of'division that which is involved in the 
abovementioned fourfold division of the path of progress, must be indeed 
natural. 


8. We shall, in the first place, take the universe, the whole mani¬ 
fested existence. The gross physical side of the 
The Paths and Lokas. un j verse> ghooloka, in which the Tamasi aspect of 

Maya is most largely manifested in the inert density of its matter, has. 
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reference lo the first of the above paths. The second, Kamic-or-desire- 
region, BhuvarlSka, is related to the second path, the path of action for 
one’s own benefit. The third, namely, the Manasic or pure-mental 
region, Swarloka, bears reference to the third path, the path of action 
for the good of others. It may be stated here that Swarloka, mentioned 
here in the threefold classification of LSkas, includes also Maharloka } 
Janaloka and Tapoloka of the seven-fold classification of the same. The 
super-Manasic or Spiritual region, the Abode of the Supreme, the Satya- 
loka, called also Sagunabrahmaloka, corresponds to the path of renun¬ 
ciation. 


9. The different nations of this world may be also classed under 


Nations Classified. 


four heads. First come those backward races that 
are in the lowest grades of progress and are not far 


removed from the brute creation, such as are said to be found in Central 


Australia and Western or Equatorial Africa. The only mode of raising 
them in the scale of knowledge is that which begins in successfully 
making them obey the commands of the more knowing. If they do not 
so obey, no progress is possible in their case. The first lesson of 
knowledge is the lesson of obedience. Not until we have secured 
obedience in the man who may belong to such backward communities 
as the Negro tribes of the Bight of Benin or the Bantu family 
of the Kongo Francais, are described to be, can we be able to 
give him any teaching in higher knowledge or civilization. Under 
the second class of nations, nations progressing along the second 
path, the path of selfishness, the path of profit to oneself, come those 
nations that are known as the great commercial or trading nations, 
the nations of profit and loss, the nations like the English whose 
ruling Goddess is, to put it in the words of Ruskin, “the Goddess 
of Getting-on ” or “ Britannia of the Market”, or whose average individual 
member is not much troubled by any care “ provided the price of stock 
does not fall ” as the great Carlyle observed, as also those nations of 
military power of the modern terribly “ civilised ” world, that use their 
power for bringing countries, one after another, under their rule or sub¬ 
jection, not so much induced by a motive to extend to such countries the 
innumerable advantages of a powerful and at the same time sympathetic 
Government as prompted by the chief object of securing all possible 
benefit to themselves though to the immense detriment and great loss of 
the subject countries. Next come those mighty nations whose motto is 
‘ help and uprightness,’ whose principle of Government is ‘ just adminis¬ 
tration,’ and whose military glory is an impenetrable wall of protection 
around the helpless and the weak, and the unfailing strength of the righte¬ 
ous cause. Then finally the highest class of nations will be seen wending 
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its way along the fourth path, the path of renunciation. It will have a 
civilization simple and pure. Far removed from the stage of selfishness, 
a great number of its people will be imbued with a spirit of selfless love 
and sympathy, everywhere exhibiting charitable inclinations. Even its 
military history will be a glorious record, telling us that the only wars 
(Dharma-Yuddha) that were fought were provoked by just cause and 
ended m the establishment of righteousness, in the protection of the weak 
and in the extirpation of the vicious. Such a nation, free as it will natu¬ 
rally be from the defects and limitations of the three lower paths, will 
have a proper appreciation and knowledge of the highest Spiritual Truths 
and will therefore be actually in the position of the Spiritual Teacher to 
the rest of the nations of the world. Such a nation is and has been the 
Aryan Hindu nation, and it is still able to hold that place in spite of the 
fact that India is being infected by corruption from within and poisoned 
by ruinous influences from without. That the Hindu nation, whatever 
its temporal position, is the spiritual nation of the world, is clear fr,om the 
fact that its God is neither Kama (worldly happiness) nor Artha (Lucre) 
nor earthly Swarajya (state of political supremacy), but the Supreme Self, 
the Sat-chit-ananda Reality in all. 

10. The Hindu Religion being as old as Humanity itself, the Hindu 
Dharmic civilisation, which is based on that Religion, 
Dharmic civilisation cannot be one of yesterday. As neither that Religion 
awe” 31 aW ' unchange ' nor that civilisation is man-made, neither of them can 
in any way be unmade by man, however presumptu¬ 
ous he may become. We must not forget that no true history (I may say 
by the way that the vague guesses and the errors of the modern-day so- 
called historical researches by presumptuous novices make no history) 
refers, or can refer, to a period anterior to the Hindu civilisation, and 
that when the Hindu arts, science and philosophy were in the height of 
their glory, never surpassed and never to be surpassed, the other so-called 
nations of the world, especially those that boast of being most highly 
civilised now, were only crowds of naked humanity roaming wild in 
beastful forests, sun-burnt or ice-bitten according to situation. If we 
have our minds and eyes open, we must know, and can know, that the 
so-called religions and civilisations of the non-Hindu world are but later, 
partial, imperfect, man-made imitations of ours, imitations ever subject to 
change, whether for the better or for the worse, according as man’s whim 
will have it. We Hindus are not left so free to play with our Sanatana 
Divine Religion and its inseparable Dharmic civilisation as we will. We 
can effect ho change in it. If we do attempt like that, we will ourselves 
be out of it. Our Vaidika Sastraic Religion is meant to guide us aright 
exercising strictest jurisdiction over us. We cannot pretend to shape it 
H—13 
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as it may suit us, or in any manner meddle with it. We are no doubt quite 
free to go out of it for all appearance and suffer the inevitable consequen¬ 
ces. Many have so gone out, and many more are readily prepared in their 
perversity to go out of it also. A part of every true Hindu’s life-object 
now should be in particular to often approach this latter set of people, 
whether they like it or not, it matters little, and to remind them constant¬ 
ly of the heavy loss and the deplorable fall which will be their lot if, by 
continued ignorance and perversion, they fail to profit by the real Hindu 
mode of training and life. The chief cause of their perversion is the glamour 
of the present-day Western materialistic civilisation. If they are made 
to know the innumerable evils of such civilisation, they may be brought 
round to the right path again. 

11. Here it may be mentioned that the Westerners themselves do 

not seem to be satisfied with their society and civili- 

Westem Civilisation. .. , , , ,, ... ... .. 

zation and about the principles guiding them. Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd expresses his opinion about England in the following 
words :—“ Those who wish to see the end of the present condition of 
society have taken most part in argumentation. Those who have no desire 
for change are of the class which always waits for action rather than 
argument. But a large section of the community, probably the largest 
section, while remaining unconvinced by the arguments used and more 
or less distrusting the methods proposed, feel that some change is inevit¬ 
able. It is with these that will probably rest the decisive part in shaping 
the course of future events. But at present they simply sit still and wait. 
They have no indication as to the direction in which the right path lies. 
They look in vain to science and authority for any hint as to duty. They 
are without a faith ; for there is at the present time no science of human 
society. Many of the spokesmen of science who concern themselves 
with social problems continue to speak and act as if they conceived that 
their duty to society was to take away its religious beliefs. But it is not 
that they have any faith of their own to offer instead ; they apparently 
have themselves no grasp of the problems with which the world is strug¬ 
gling as best it can. Science has obviously herself no clear perception of 
the nature of the social evolution we are undergoing. She has ma r ) * n0 
serious attempt to explain the phenomenon of our Western civilization. 
We are without any real knowledge of the laws of its life and develop¬ 
ment or of the principles which underlie the process of social evolution 
which is proceeding around us ”. From these words we see that the 
English nation and perhaps similarly the other Western nations also are 
themselves unaware of the principles, if any, which guide their society 
and their civilization, and they simply allow their society to take its own 
course to whatever end it may lead them to. What the precise, nature 
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of the Western society is, and what the nature of its general tendency 
is; Prof. Huxley describes in somewhat forcible language. He says 
“ Even the best of modern civilizations appears to me to exhibit a condi¬ 
tion of mankind which neither embodies any worthy ideal nor even 
possesses the merit of stability. I do not hesitate to express the opinion 
that, if there is no hope of a large improvement of the condition of the 
greater part of the human family, if it is true that the increase of know¬ 
ledge, the winning of a greater dominion over Nature which is its conse¬ 
quence, and the wealth which follows upon that dominion, are to mak e 
no difference in the extent and the intensity of want with its concomi¬ 
tant physical and moral degradation amongst the masses of the people, I 
should bail the advent of some kindly comet which would sweep the 
whole affair away as a desirable consummation.”—(On Government, 
Nineteenth Century, May 1890). Similar thoughts are expressed by- 
several others. As regards the Western Science of sociology, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen in a presidential address (March 1892) says that “ there is no 
science of sociology properly scientific ” and that “ what is now 
in existence is but a heap of vague empirical observations, too 
flimsy to be useful in strict logical inference It is such a 
condition of society, it is such a kind of civilization, to des¬ 
troy which in one sweep Prof. Huxley would hail the advent 
of a comet, that some of our imperfectly educated young men, and 
unfortunately some of our older people also, would wish to substitute 
in India in the place of our ancient Dharmic society and civi¬ 
lization. In regard to any such substitution Sir Thomas Munro has given 
his opinion in the following words :—“ I do not understand what is 

meant by the civilization (civilizing) of the Hindus ;.if a good 

system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to pro¬ 
duce whatever can contribute to convenience or luxury, schools estab¬ 
lished in every village for teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
general practice of hospitality and charity amongst each other, and above 
all, a treatment of the female sex full of confidence, respect and delicacy, 
are among the signs which denote a civilized people, then the Hindus are 
not inferior to the nations of Europe ; and if civilization is to become an 
article of trade between the two countries, I am convinced that this 
country (England) will gain by the import cargo.” Along with this 
opinion, we may note also the contribution by the Hon. Alex. Del Mar 
of New York showing that our Aryan Hindu civilization must have been 
itself the progenitor of western civilisation. It is also important for us to 
note the plain pronouncement of Doctor Matheson in the following 
words :—“ It is not too much to say that the mind of the West with all 
its undoubted impulses towards the progress of humanity has never esta- 
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blished such an intense amount of intellectual force as is to be found in 

the religious speculations of India.These have been the cradle of all 

Western speculations and wherever the European mind has risen into 
heights of philosophy it has done so because the Brahman was the 
pioneer. There is no intellectual problem in the West which had not 
its earlier discussion in the East and there is no modern solution of that 
problem which will not be found anticipated in the East.” Our Aryan 
civilization is due to the intuitive wisdom of Divine Seers and is certainly 
not a creation of circumstances, as the other civilizations have been. 

12. The speciality of the Hindu Civilisation and life is due to the 
speciality of the Hindu Ideal which is Moksha. It 
ViffehaDha^ma" 13a * d 1338 been said tbat Dbarma is the auxiliary of, or 
Sadhana for, Moksha. Dharma, which means right 
modification of inner nature, is of two kinds, namely, Samanya or 
general Dharma and Visesha or special Dharma. The former is the 
result of observing the rules of ordinary morality. The latter is the 
result of special religious conduct prescribed for the purpose of freeing 
the inner nature of man from its defects and impurities caused and accu¬ 
mulated in his numberless previous incarnations as man, owing to his 
evil doings then. Such specially prescribed religious conduct, which 
necessarily must vary among the different individuals and classes of 
humanity because of large varieties of such antecedent doings and their 
evil results, is a special feature of the Hindu life. In the wonderful 
scheme oi training obtaining among the Aryans of old, boys and 
girls were trained completely in morality (Samanya Dharma) at an 
early age before they became fit for their further training in Visesha 
Dharma. So, whatever might have been the fate of Visesha Dharma in 
the case of the heterodox sections of the community, all had a firm groun¬ 
ding in general morality, from an early age. So, when any from among 
the heterodox sections went away to other parts of the world, as stated in 
the previous chapter, they necessarily took with them their general notions 
of morality alone. Visesha Dharma, having already lost its hold on them 
during their stay here leading heterodox ways of life, could not go with 
them. In fact, it was such heterodox ways that prompted them to 
go out for material benefit. This accounts for the fact that morality 
alone is found in the non-Hindu communities, whereas both Samanya 
and Visesha Dharma characterise the Hindu life. The non-Hindu 
Human bounders of new religions and civilisations, not knowing that 
man has had previous incarnations, also not knowing therefore that he 
must have his own particular innate drawbacks and evil qualities and 
tendencies due to pre-natal causes, could not make any special provision 
by way of any such varying religious conduct as mentioned above. They 
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have therefore contented themselves with the laying down of some 
general principles of bare morality and of some rules for certain kinds of 
homogeneous religious practices for all. In fact, morality alone is reli¬ 
gion for the non-Hindu with a slight admixture of some vague contemp¬ 
lation of God whose real nature however is altogether unknown to him. 
All the non-Hindu prayers, offerings and fasts are only later imitations 
of the Hindu prayers, Sacrifices or Vratams, imitations carried through 
Persia, Arabia, Greece and Rome to the West and through Tibet, China 
and Burma to the North and the East. Even the well-known Ten 
Commandments of the Christian Faith chiefly refer only to general mora¬ 
lity and nothing more. [Six out of the Ten Commandments refer to some 
very ordinary items of moral conduct. Of the remaining four, three 
bear witness to the admittedly jealous nature of that God, and the other 
one refers only to the observance of the Sabbath day. Old Testament, 
Exodus XX]. Of course, moral conduct is absolutely necessary for all 
human beings. It is moral conduct that differentiates humanity from 
the brute-creation. Applying the term Dharma to conduct, as is popu¬ 
larly done, it may be said that Samanya Dharma, right moral conduct, 
preserves for man his human-hood and that Visesha Dharma, particularly 
prescribed religious conduct, raises him up to his own pure spiritual 
state of existence, makes man more than human. Samanya Dharma is 
prescribed everywhere among the non-Hindus for the uplift of man. 
For the Hindus however, Samanya Dharma and Visesha Dharma are 
both prescribed. The mere observance of the rules of morality will not, 
as some seem to think, raise man to his true state of the self. It can 
only, if there were no counter-causes, keep him in his state as conditioned 
Jeeva, though in a perfectly good condition comparatively. If he should 
rise at all to the state beyond all conditions and limitations, he must get 
rid of the downward pulling weight of the long accumulated impurities 
or Doshas of his inner nature. These Doshas can be removed only by 
observing the rules of Visesha Dharma. What these Doshas are and 
how they can be removed will be stated in the following Practical Part. 
The rules of moral conduct or Samanya Dharma, again, may be com¬ 
pared to the hygienic rules of life; and Visesha Dharma, of which the 
well-known Varnasrama Dharma forms an integral part, may be compared 
to special treatment. Suppose a man is hale and healthy. He requires no 
medical treatment at all, and he can remain healthy and happy if only 
the ordinary hygienic rules are followed. Suppose he has inadvertently 
swallowed an iron nail, and it is found deposited in the stomach doing 
immense havoc to the tissues there. Mere observance of the rules of 
hygiene won't do. To get rid of the trouble he must undergo a special 
surgical operation; otherwise, the nail cannot be removed. Similarly, if 
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man had no antecedent lives and was guilty of no evil acts before his 
present life on Earth, his inner nature would, on his birth, be a fresh 
and pure one and may require no special purificatory or remedial treat¬ 
ment. But the fact is otherwise. The very incarnation as man being the 
result, as once before mentioned, of mixed Karma, both good and bad, 
he is necessarily bom with a lot of evil or Doshas in his inner nature. 
It is to remove this lot Visesha Dharma is prescribed. Unless such 
Visesha Dharma rules are strictly followed, the Doshas will continue to 
remain, as the nail in the stomach, thereby making the man ever un¬ 
happy and discontented. The non-Hindus are but Child-Souls ignorant 
of their own inner defects and dangers, and the motto “ Ignorance is 
bliss ” is well exemplified in their case. Unfortunately for the Hindus, 
they have been taught to know better, and they cannot but (if true 
Hindus, of course) undergo the special trouble of following Visesha 
Dharmas also. That others (non-Hindus) have no special training given 
them, because they have no special life-object of their own and therefore 
no special means of reaching any such object, is no reason or argument 
for the annulment of, or any interference with, the Visesha Dharma of the 
Aryan Hindu who has a characteristic lofty spiritual ideal of his own and 
has such Dharma as his special means of reaching it. In the subsequent 
part of this book, practice in Visesha Dharma alone will be considered in 
some detail, as Samanya Dharma or morality, which is common to Ihe 
whole humanity, Hindu and non-Hindu, needs no particular treatment 
here. And Visesha Dharma it is that has been the cause of the special 
features and the unique grandeur of the Hindu nation and its peculiar 
institutions and usages. 

Some special features 13. The chief among such features may be 
of the Hindu Nation. mentioned to be— 

(1) The Caste System and all its implications, 

(2) Peculiar and largely varied courses of training in life in parti¬ 
cular reference to its conditions and stages, 

(3) Strange beliefs almost amounting to superstitions, 

(4) Marriage peculiarities, 

(5) Generally, some connection with Religion in all matters even 
temporal, and 

(6) Actions by way of help to the departed Souls. 

Owing to a want of proper understanding of the exceptional characteris¬ 
tics of the Hindu Sociology and the Vedic Religion, doubts are now and 
then expressed in the shape of questions such as the following 

i. ^se specialities ' i- ' r al and justifiable ? 

i... 
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ii. Why are they found in the Hindu Community alone ? 

iii. Can we not possibly do without them ? 

iv. Can we not at least modify them to suit the modern-day con¬ 
ditions? 

It is doubts like these that have brought into existence many anti- 
Vedic movements in India which are now largely attracting the uninform¬ 
ed, unthinking and credulous minds. A true understanding of the Hindu 
Ideal and of the right mode of reaching it will alone clear away the doubts 
and misconceptions which are at the bottom of such movements. 



II. THE PRACTICAL PART 

The Way to reach the Hindu Ideal 

Section One : The Path of Karma or action and the Hindu So¬ 
ciolog y, Chapters XI to XXIV. 

„ Two; The Path of Bhakti or devotion and the Hindu 
Worship, Chapters XXV to XXIX. 

„ three : The path of Jnana or Realisation and the Hindu 
RENUNCIATION, CHAPTERS XXX TO XXXII. 

, Four s A Recapitulation, Chapter XXXIII. 
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II. THE PRACTICAL PART 

THE WAY TO REACH THE HINDU IDEAL 


SECTION I. 

The Path of Karma or action and the Hindu Sociology. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE METHOD OF TRAINING. 

1. The world that we see is not only a wide field of happiness and 
misery and a vast arena of activity for the Jeeva, but 
^Hindu Training, Spin- j s a i S0) more truly speaking, the training ground for 
man. The several tribes and nations of the world 
are several schools for such training. The nature of the training is quali¬ 
fied by the nature of the end to be gained, the Ideal to be reached. It is 
the tribal or national Ideal that determines the laws of the particular 
society. If the Ideals of communities differ, the rules of conduct ought 
to differ also. If the Ideal is the same, the rules must also be the same. 
The Ideal or chief aim of the Hindu is Moksha, his auxiliary aim being 
Dharma. The chief aim of the Non-Hindu is Kama, his auxiliary aim 
being Artha. The non-Hindu nations all having the same end in view, 
namely, material Artha-Kama, the ways and means prescribed for the 
securing of that end are the same among such nations. The Ideal of the 
Hindu nation is alone different, it being spiritual Dharma-Moksha. Artha 
and Kama, for the true Hindu, are made to be the hand-maids of Dharma 
whose purposes alone they ought to serve and none other. The training 
of the Hindu is therefore of the exceptionally spiritual kind. 

2. As a preliminary to the consideration of the 
Ordinary training by spiritual training in question, it may be useful to note 
experience and observa- na t ure of training in general. The sources of 

training are mainly three :— 

i. , Direct experience and observation, and reasoning based thereon, 

ii. Precept or settled rule of action, 

iii. Example, that is to say, imitation, or following in the foot-steps, 
of a person who has had the training. 
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Some will be guided by personal experience alone ; some are guided 
by both experience and precept or example ; and some by all the three. 
Training by experience is, no doubt, valuable, but it may not carry the 
seeker of knowledge very far. If a man eats moderately, takes sufficient 
exercise and rest, all at proper intervals, he feels strong and healthy. If 
he eats too much at certain times, starves at other times, and has no 
regular habits in any way, he suffers. He may commit with impunity 
theft or adultery in secret without being detected. But if he can call any¬ 
thing his own, and if, to his great annoyance, another man stealthily or 
forcibly attempts to take it away from him, he begins to see the baneful¬ 
ness of crimes. If he plunges headlong into sensual pleasure without 
restraint, he soon comes to grief and very well understands for the moment 
the hollowness of such pleasure. Thus, gradually his own experiences 
may furnish him with bits of knowledge and by slow degrees build up his 
character. His experiences in regard to liis fellow-men have also their 
own tales to tell him ; but many of such tales appear to him to be not 
consistent with one another, thereby making it somewhat difficult for him 
to deduce a cogent lesson from such experiences. He looks wistfully at 
his neighbour. This neighbour, though but an ordinary man, is dis¬ 
covered to be verily a compound of diverse qualities. He seems to possess 
a puzzling complexity of tendencies, some good, some bad and some in¬ 
different. Other persons also are observed. A close study of character 
in different men leads to not only confused but also astounding results, 
and the observer really wonders at the unimaginable variety of stuff of 
which human nature is made. Some people are capable of improvement; 
others are not. Some improve very well though under unfavourable 
circumstances; while others successfully challenge all attempts at their 
improvement, though made under exceptionally good auspices. One is 
seen to be precociously clever in certain matters, and at the same time 
awfully dull with regard to other matters. There are others who are 
either clever or stupid in all matters from their birth. Some, again, are 
raised by opportunities while some are nowhere for want of such 
opportunities, though equally, if not more, clever and gifted. Some at¬ 
tempts fail though well done, and some attempts succeed to the great 
surprise of all. Again, from the moment of birth, one man's life is plea¬ 
sant and another's miserable. The rogues and the fools are often found 
to be happy and successful in life, while the good and the knowing suffer, 
being suspected, reproached and down-trodden. The world seems to 
present a wonderfully curious phenomenon, and many things in it appear 
to be guided by no principle, sense or reason. The observer becomes 
puzzled and feels hopelessly bewildered. No doubt to some extent he 
was able, with the help of experience, to gather some stray, pieces of 
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knowledge; and when experience increased he was even enabled to make 
a few generalisations and to see that some at least of the laws and rules 
obtaining in the world around him had a meaning for him. But, as 
experiences become more and more numerous, he begins to realise the 
insufficiency of the training by experience alone, the meagreness of his 
knowledge and the faulty nature of many of his conclusions. If he is 
intelligent enough, he must see that in this wide world there may possibly 
be several kinds of experience not known to him and a vast store of 
knowledge not now directly available to him, and that certain declared 
truths and directions not favourably appealing to his mind now may relate 
to such unknown experience or unavailable knowledge. 

3. When brought to this state of mind, he cannot but have some 

consideration for what is called ‘precept’, the time- 
by^pfand Example 8 honoured rules and authority. If unfortunately for 

him, he cannot yet have any such consideration, he 
must wait and abide his own time. So long as he cares not for author¬ 
ity or rules of conduct which have reference to matters outside his petty 
experience, his knowledge is bound to remain scanty, and his further 
advancement will, of course, be poor. It cannot be that the world can 
have or exhibit no phenomenon not experienced by us, or that our puny 
intellects have taken in all the stock of knowledge available in the vast 
world. A little serious thought will make any man appreciate the truth 
that his petty experiences are nowhere when compared with the total 
aggregate of universe-experiences and that, if full and sound knowledge 
is the aim, he must search beyond the narrow limits of his own experi¬ 
ences and, having due regard for precept and example, appeal to, and sit 
at the feet of, the more knowing for proper instruction and guidance. In 
every kind of training, whether ordinary or extraordinary, it is only the 
man who, in addition to noting the results of his own direct experi¬ 
ences, has strictly obeyed the rule of action prescribed for the particular 
training and has, at least in some measure, actually followed in the foot¬ 
steps of a great master in the particular field of knowledge, and who has 
thus verified, strengthened and deepened his own empirical knowledge, 
which was got through his own experience, and his hearsay and book- 
knowledge had by precept, that can claim to have been really trained. 

4. Turning back our attention to the training in spirituality, we 

must say, in view of the above observations, that the 

Such Necessity Greater training, from the very nature of it, has to be found- 
for Spiritual Tra.mng. J ... 

ed more upon precept and example than upon flimsy 
human experiences which however have not to be ignored altogether but 
only correctly understood. Experience as such, in the first instance, is 
ofvalueonlyto the extent to which. it shows that worldly enjoyment is 
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short-lived, delusive and mixed up with sorrow either antecedent or simul¬ 
taneous or subsequent, according as it may be Sattvic, Tamasic or 
Rajasic respectively, that such enjoyment is not worth having, being far 
out of proportion to the immense trouble and worry by which it has to be 
secured, and that, if eternal, unqualified bliss is really available to man by 
any means, he ought to exert himself, in prudence, to attain such bliss at 
all cost. How to exert himself is left to precept and example, that is to 
say, to the Sastra and the Guru to say and point out. As the student of 
Atma Vidya goes on training himself under the guidance of the long- 
established rules of spiritual practice, as explained by the words, and in 
the life, of the Great Soul who has become his Guru, his own experiences, 
as indicated above, become clear and enlightened, and themselves throw 
a flood of light on what all, both theoretical and practical, he learns from 
his guiding Teacher and from the Sacred Literature. He no longer 
sneeringly wonders that, when the world in a great measure appears like 
a confused mass of differentiation as shown above, and when men differ 
from one another so widely in all respects, Atma-Vidya teaches (a daring 
teaching indeed as one may think) that the Self in all is one and the 
same Sat-Chit-Ananda Swaroopi; for, he has learnt to calmly wait and 
see what ail the great Science teaches to train and prepare us to appre¬ 
ciate and then to realise the truth. 

5. Without faith in the Sastra and in the Guru, advancement in 
spiritual training is impossible. It is the observance 

foik l “ving i th d e U Sast'ra!' OUt of the ^ straic rules of action and devotion and the 
due following of the directions of the holy Guru that 
can bring about the required modification called “Dharma” and realisa¬ 
tion called ‘Jnana’. The Sastra or Agama, as once before mentioned, 
comprises the Vedas, the Smritis and the holy utterences of the Great 
Souls who have correctly known and followed the Vedas and the Smritis. 
Whatever may be the modern legal interpretation of the word Hindu, 
the true Hindu is he who is not only a born Hindu but is also a respecter 
and follower of the Vedas and the Smritis. The man who does not care 
for them and who acts in defiance of them is no Hindu at alii, for he 
cannot in truth belong to a community whose Ideal is the highest spiri¬ 
tual one and whose practical life is one guided by Dharma-Sastra for the 
purpose of the attainment of that Ideal. In order to effect the required 
Dharma by purifying our inner nature, we are directed by the Sastra to 
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do certain acts and to avoid certain other acts. In this matter the Sastra 
is the main authority. Without following the Sastraic directions as to 
what should be done and what should not be done, there can be no hope 
of reaching the highest Aryan Ideal. This is clearly laid down by the 
Lord Himself in the Bhagavadglta.i The wonder is that this unique 
work (Gita), though deep and difficult, is in the hands of all and is. 
quoted and even taught by all, but is of course studied and followed, if 
at all, only by a very few. The Vedas and the Smritis also are attempted 
to be evaded in a number of ways (by the twisting of their meaning, by 
the desperate imputation of interpolation and such like) by people who 
pretend to follow them, while they do not actually follow or even want to 
follow them. The Great Aryan Religion is now suffering more at the 
hands of such pretenders (quasi-Hindus) than at those of others. If we 
do want to reach the spiritual goal, we will not be helping ourselves by 
attempting to evade the Sastra. Let us have faith in the Sastra and in 
those who have understood and followed the Sastraic directions. 

6. If we have doubts regarding religious and spiritual matters, they 
can be cleared only by the true knorver of the 
Doubts in Slstr as CIear ^astra, not by any other. These are not matters 
for settlement by laymen or a majority of them who 
have no regard for, or belief in, truths not comprehended by their world- 
bound' intellects. Certainly, we do not go to the potter to have our 
doubts in law removed. The first and foremost source of correct infor¬ 
mation on matters Sastraic is the Dharmic and Spiritual Guru. If the 
personal Guru of the inquirer is not able to clear the doubts fully, the 
family Guru or Kulacharya may be requested to explain. If the doubts 
subsist still, the Great Acharya of the world, Sri Jagadguru, may 
be approached, and the doubt, if really a bona fide doubt, can 
exist no longer. But, in our days of extreme self-importance and 
all doubting scepticism, none will be recognised as Guru, much less 
as Jagadguru. Mostly, each man seems to be himself his own Guru. 
The doubts ever remain therefore doubts. So the removal of doubts 
with the help of the Guru has almost become, in the case of most men, 
out of question now. The next source of x'ight knowledge is said to be 
Sishtachara, the conduct of the Dharmically righteous. But, who is the 
righteous and Dharmic one, and who not such, has now become a diffi¬ 
cult question to answer. Dharmic righteousness in modem India invol- 
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ves a number of incongruous notional elements. Considerations of 
wealth, social amenity, time-serving adaptability, high-salaried position in 
life, rich volubility of the tongue and a host of similar things, all confer 
together to create the present day notion of Dharmic righteousness. 
There is in fact no word which is so awfully misapplied as the word 
“ Sishta ” in these our days of hopeless diversion from the ways of true 
Arya-Dharma. Every one thinks that his own Achara or conduct is 
alone the right one and that those who are acting differently must be 
either fools or humbugs. As mostly none but oneself is thus accepted as 
a true Sishta, Sishtachara as such has also virtually ceased to be a test of 
right conduct. When Guruvakya and Sishtachara are themselves not ack¬ 
nowledged as proper guides, people are not going to be guided by Pari- 
shads of Pandits (congregations of the learned), much less such Parishads 
as only echo, rather, are made to echo, the views of their respective 
organisers and patrons. Thus, being eventually left in the lurch, most of 
the modern inquirers are in the end relegated to their own little 
selves to find out where lies their Atma-Tushti or Tripti, that is 
to say, in which way their personal inclinations take them, a most 
dangerous guide indeed for most men. Of course, the Sastra 
itself will be quoted to show that Atma-Tushti is a Pramana or criterion 
for decisions But for whom and under what circumstances it is a true 
Pramana must all be carefully considered. If no rule to the contrary is 
laid down or declared clearly by the accepted authorities, and if the per¬ 
son entertaining the doubt is himself well-informed in the Sastra in rela¬ 
tion to which the doubt has arisen, and also if his inclination to decide in 
a particular way is only because of the Sastraic Samskara or purification 
of his nature and not because of any personal motives, then, and only 
then, his inclination which, being the result of his training in the right 
direction, cannot but be pure, is itself a proper test of truth andean 
rightly guide his conduct. But what shall we say about our friends, who 
care not for authority and have not been properly trained and informed, 
but who would however be guided by their own biased inclinations 
whose causes may be as much varied as the minds of such people are 
confused in regard to the truth ? The one who would insist on his own 
opinion (as he calls it) prevailing on Sastraic matters must at least realise 
the utmost necessity and importance of his being firstly educated in the 
Sastra thoroughly so as to avoid misconceptions. If he wants to rise 
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spiritually at/all, he cannot afford to ignore the Sastra and .the Guru,' in 
other* words, precept and example. Lethim consider -within himself 
deeply .whether or not the Hindu Society is peculiarly constituted because 
of the peculiar and exceptional nature of the Hindu Ideal and whether it 
is proper to test the propriety of the Sastraic rules of the. Hindu Sociology 
and civilization by bringing in alien standards of test* 1 which have 
reference to a different ideal altogether. 

7. There are some general rules to go by when one wants to reach 

any particular Ideal, xv'hether high or low. Such 

The Four Great Rules. 

rules are 

(i) He must discriminate, i.e., separate in mind, his particular 
Ideal from other Ideals. In other words, he must know the distinguish¬ 
ing features of his chosen Ideal. ?,: " 

! (ii) He must give up desire for, and attachment to^the benefits of 
following other Ideals. 

- (in) He must undergo the necessary training in mind-and body 
prescribed for the progress towards his Ideal in view. 

(tv) He must have his strong wish to reach his Ideal sustained to 
the end. 

Unless these four rules are followed, no object, whatever its kind, 
Can bd really gained. Let us consider some of these rules in special 
reference to the realisation of the Spiritual Ideal. 

8. The differentiating characteristics of the lofty Ideal Moksha, as 

distinguished from the lesser common..,1 deal Kanm 
idrais—ir?yas°^und ?rl should be clearly kept before the mind.. Kama is 
yasy happiness for the time being, whether of this world 

or of other worlds, and is called Preyas. Moksha is Freedom and bliss 
eternal and absolute, and is known by the name of Sreyas, also called 
Nissreyasam. The Vedas declare that those who are weak and worldly- 
minded choose Kama or Preyas, and that the knower who is strong- 
willed arid divinely-minded prudently prefers Moksha or Sreyasi. To 
repeat again (and this can bear any number of repetitions), Sreyas is 
the actual realisation of the eternal noumenal existence (Sat), the supreme 
inlihiited consciousness (Chit) and the infinite unconditioned bliss 
(Chanda) of one's own real Self, as opposed‘to Preyas which is at best 
only a phenomenal,, finite life characterised by imperfect, intellectual know- 
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ledge and impermanent, conditioned happiness. The Ideal of the Hindu, 
aspirant is Sreyas, while that of the others is in truth merely Preyas. If 
properly examined and carefully analysed, preyas alone will be found to 
be real happiness. Preyas is only a delusion of happiness, a mere shadow. 
Of course, it is not easy for all to appreciate this truth. Only genuine- 
sustained thinking and training under proper guidance will lead to such 
realisation. We may, however, note the following common experience. 
When a man's senses drag him into sensual activity he, no doubt, at first 
feels pleasure, but soon the pleasure ends in pain, very often by overdose 
or overdoing. Further, the more intense the pleasure, the more short¬ 
lived it proves to be. When he considers the lot of trouble he takes 
and the worry and anxiety he undergoes to secure the pleasure and also- 
the inevitable unpleasant after-effect and compares them all with the 
actual quantum of pleasure gained in the end, he begins to understand; 
the flimsy nature of sensual enjoyments.! 

9. With such an understanding one can be made to see that,. 

Dharma-Moksha being the aim of the Aryan Hindu,. 
KamatobTgiven^up! 1 * attachment to Artha-Kama (all the varieties of 
wordly happiness) ought to be, and can be, gradu¬ 
ally given up. The Aryan Sastra expressly declares that the very know¬ 
ledge of Dharma is available only to those who are not attached to 
Artha-Kama2. The question is—why should Artha-Kama be 
given up ? It is said that the bliss of Moksha is all comprehensive. 
This implies that even all worldly happiness (KamaJ is contained 
in the Supreme Bliss. When the lesser is included in the greater, neither 
of them can be said to be inconsistent with the other. Why should there 
be then any objection to the enjoyment of the lesser happiness if the 
greater one is the ultimate object ? The answer is as follows:— 

(1) In the first place there is only one kind of real bliss, the supreme 
Sreyas, and what is taken as worldly happiness is, as indicated above, no- 
true happiness at all and is in fact incompatible with the former. 

(2) Even taking the ordinary view of the matter, we do find in the 
world that a bigger object is always gained only by a renunciation of a 
smaller one. In order that a good harvest of grain may be had, a small 
quantity of seed-grain has, of necessity, to be thrown on the soil. If the 
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throwing of the seed is grudged, the reaping of the harvest is an impos¬ 
sibility. If the college student murmurs at a little personal trouble and 
privation of comforts, his success in his educational career now and 
in the life hereafter will become problematical. He must give up some 
comforts now in order that he may have permanent comforts hereafter. 
If gain or profit is the aim, some of the present possessions should be 
given away by way of investment. 

(3) The one chief means of securing the higher happiness is to give 
up the lower one. The renunciation again of the higher happiness itself 
will lead to a slate of happiness higher still and so on. The Sacred Veda 
(vide Taittiriyopanishad II, 8) has referred to happiness in a regular 
gradation of intensity from the lowest human happiness (Manushya- 
nanda) right up to the highest Ananda of Brahma or Hiranyagarbha and 
has revealed the truth that at any stage the higher happiness can be made 
available only to the one who is not troubled by the desire for the lower 
one (Akamahatasya). 

(4) The questioner, again, may evidently fear that he may not 
succeed in getting the higher object, while he is made to give up even 
the little he has with him. He may say —“ A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. Why should I lose the present happiness in order to get 
a doubtful future one though bigger ? I may not get the latter at all." 
The view taken by him, however, assumes that a good attempt made, if 
it does not succeed now, becomes altogether fruitless. But the Hindu 
Sastra takes a different and broader view of life, of time and of the uni¬ 
verse, and points out that the present life-period of a man is but a 
moment in the infinity of his true existence, and that the work of the 
moment, however little, will not be in vain, but will be continued until 
actual fruition. Any the slightest self-sacrifice made now will bear its own 
good fruit at the proper time, whether in this life or in another. The 
questioner’s fear can be justified only in the narrow view of life and time 
taken by the non-Hindu who does not know or recognise re-birth and 
has, therefore, to be satisfied with what he gets in this one life. It is no 
wonder that the highest aim of the non-Hindu does not go above Artha- 
Kama and that he is naturally afraid of an attempt becoming useless if it 
is not crowned with success before his present earth-life ends. No such 
fear or doubt need arise in the mind of the true Hindu. 

10. Thus, it is plain that, if the highest spiritual Ideal of Moksha 
is to be reached, attachment to the material Ideal of 
stuckto ° neWeal t01)6 Kama to be given up. Both these Ideals being 
mutually incompatible, none can possibly have both 
the Ideals in view and work for them. Either the one or the other must 
be stuck to. The man whose aim is Kama (worldly greatness and happi- 
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ness) cannot hope to have any adequate conception of the spiritual Ideal, 
much less to reach it. The aspirant whose goal is Moksha should keep 
away from his mind, as far-as possible, all thoughts of personal sensual 
enjoyments. Even in regard to the ordinary pursuits of life, the man 
who is working for a particular kind of life has to give up his desire for 
the benefits which may accrue from other walks of life. The law student, 
for instance, cannot be dreaming of the pleasant out-door life of the engi¬ 
neer, nor can the student of engineering profit by thinking of the pride 
and pleasute of the abstruse lawyer leisurely spinning out his points of 
law under the cooling breeze of a rotating fan. Their objects are differ¬ 
ent, and each of them must whole-heartedly work for the attainment of 
his particular end in view alone. 

11, We should, therefore, carefully avoid all confusion of Ideals. 

Unfortunately, however, in the Hindu community 

andS e ocS a Refo 0 r £ mi-s! aIS i(self there are at P resent man y wh ° al ' e either en¬ 
able to see, or are not inclined to appreciate, the 

fundamental difference between the Ideals Dharma-Moksha and Artha- 
Kama. They find it impossible to redeem their own minds from the 
attractive influence of the latter Ideal and, calling themselves “Social Re¬ 
formers,” try Iheirbest to cause disruption in the Hindu society by bring¬ 
ing in, most thoughtlessly and suicidally, a ruinous clash of Ideals. All 
their so-called reforms are directed towards the alien Ideal Artha-Kama, 
and the true traditional spiritual Ideal of the Hindu is altogether lost 
sight of. Without knowing the real spirit of the eternal Vedic Religion 
and having no definite idea ot the exact working of the Aryan Hindu 
Genius, such ‘ reformers ’ are in fact trying to uproot the Sanatana 
Spiritual Tree of the soil and to plant instead an ordinary mushroom 
brought from a different climate. It is indeed regrettable that the more 
they have yet to know, the more knowing they take themselves to be, and 
the more vehement, in consequence, their preachings become. They 
pass for leaders of thought and have, of course, a good following; and the 
fate of the blind led by the blind becomes soon manifest!. If such self- 
styled leaders happen to also occupy a high position in secular life and 
to possess also the gift of the tongue, so much the worse for them and 
their followers. Their word is the law, and their ignorance the highest 
wisdom. Many a promising, but untrained and credulous youth Of the 
community is decoyed away by their honeyed words of worldly wisdom. 
There is ample reason to fear that, if matters are allowed to go on as they 
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do now, the future generations of the great Rishis of old will be com¬ 
pletely devoid of all knowledge of the true goal of the Hindu. There is no 
use in mincing matters, especially when the great Aryan Religion is en¬ 
dangered and sought to be contaminated by those who, in their self- 
delusion, recognise none as more knowing than themselves. It is the 
bounden duty of every one, who is able to see the truth, to give timely 
warning to the children of the soil not to entangle themselves in the 
destructive clash of Ideais, and to ask them to have a firm hold of their 
time-honoured, lofty spiritual Ideal worthy of their noble tradition and 
great ancestry, to kick up the trash, the worldly material Ideal, as use¬ 
less and worthy only of the brute in man, and to go through the pres¬ 
cribed spiritual training in life without murmur and with a full and 
joyous heart. They ought to be. clearly made aware of the fact that 
the Hindu Religion not only reveals that real happiness, for which 
every one is struggling so hard in life, is in the very self of all, but also 
shows plainly the exact way of realising such happiness* It is but natu¬ 
ral that the Great Teacher, in pity for all who are in stupendous ignor¬ 
ance still notwithstanding such plain revelation and guidance, wondering- 
ly exclaims :—What a big fool one should be not to know his own 
interesti and realise the infinite Ananda of his very self. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DHARMA. 


1. Dharma, as often stated already, is such a kind of right modifi¬ 

cation of one's inner nature as directly tends to 
Dharma and Jnana. j^gjp ^g realisation of the characteristic Hindu Ideal 

of final liberation or Moksha. The true object of evolution is to bring 
about such a modification and free the Thinker from the trammels of 
Avidva, the Rajasic aspect of Maya, and make him realise his oneness in 
essence with the Absolute Self, the noumenal Reality in all. This 
realisation is called Jnana. Dharma, in fact, facilitates the attainment of 
Moksha or liberation through Jfiana. Dharma is not the immediate 
cause of Moksha, but only prepares the way for its attainment. Jnana is 
the immediate cause. So, the training prescribed is for the bringing 
about of Dharma, the aforesaid modification, and through it of Jnana, 
such realisation. 

2. The questions now to be considered are the following :—What 

is there in human nature which requires to be modi- 
Some question:, fi ec j ? How far is the required modification 

(Dharma) helped by the performance of the duties prescribed by the 
Sastras : What more, if any, is required to complete the modification? 
What is exactly meant by such modification, and what is its effect? How 
does Dharma lead to Jfiana? An appreciative attention to the declara¬ 
tions of the Revealed Religion and of the Great Seers, in regard to 
matters not within ordinary human experience, and a close examination 
of the successive steps discernible in the well-ordered course of practical 
training prescribed for the student of Atma-Vidya together with some 
personal contact, whenever possible, with some available noble Souls 
having genuine devotion and true wisdom, will make the whole scheme 
of the great Hindu Religion very clear, and our doubts, if any, satisfac¬ 
torily solved. 

3. Dharma (right modification) means no addition or accretion to 

Th Th • i y human nature. It is the removal of some of the 
The Three imparities. j m p Ur j£j es f rom suc h nature. It is these impurities 

which are called ‘Doshas’ that have made the Supreme Spotless Self 
appear as the tainted Individual Soul in all. But for these impurities 
which are the gross elements of obstruction to self-realisation, there could 
be no suffering or limitation to happiness. The Sastra says that such 
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Doshas are of three kinds (1) Maladosha (2) Vikshepadosha and (3) 
Avaranadosha,—and declares that Dharma results from the effective 
Temoval of such Doshas. 

4. Maladosha, which is the effect of antecedent bad Karma, is the 

accumulated impurity caused in this and in previous 

Removt 5 £ a Sat a Klm>a! Iives b ? the hardenin g of one's nature into either in¬ 
corrigible dullness or harmful, active selfishness, the 
■work of the lower qualities Tamoguna and Rajoguna respectively. Giving 
too much room to slovenliness and indolence leading to culpable negli¬ 
gence and ruinous non-action, and also persistence in egotistic thoughts 
and acts of evil, create Maladosha. Human nature has to get rid of its 
dull inertness by its being hammered into activity, sufficient care being 
taken at the same time to see that dullness is not substituted by the 
undesirable alternative ‘active selfishness’, the other kind of Maladosha. 
In order therefore to annul the mischief of both the kinds of evil quali¬ 
ties, Tamas and Rajas, that is to say, in order to remove Maladosha 
completely, compulsory practice in good SaStraic activity (Sat-Karma) is 
prescribed for all Hindus, allotting separate kinds of practice not only to 
each of the well-known four castes but also to each of the first three 
Asramas or stages of advancement in the life of each individual. The 
doing of the prescribed Karma, over and over again as directed, both 
removes the dull and dark inertia of one’s Tamasic nature and converts 
his Rajasic or selfish activity into good Satwic activity of the helpful 
kind. Unless and until these Caste and Asrama duties, which are also 
themselves called Dharmas, are duly performed, Maladosha will cling to 
our nature as a dead weight and will not allow us to rise spiritually. 
The first principal step in spiritual progress is thus the removal of Mala¬ 
dosha through Satkarmanushthanam. The Caste and Asrama systems will 
be considered in separate chapters. 

5. Without this Mala (dirt) being washed out, no amount of paint¬ 

ing over will produce the desired effect. This is 

j'lig Modern IV2iy« 

more than proved in our degenerate days of lip- 
spirituality and live-materiality. We have no end of Gita lectures and 
Upanishad expoundings. We will not descend below Brahma-Vidya, 
and we will talk only of the contents of the great Prasthanatraya (the 
Brahma-Sutra, the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita). The lesser works 
are beneath our notice. The performance of Sandhyavandana, which 
purifies one's nature, and the study of the Puranas, which show how 
great Souls have led their lives, have become out of date. The man who 
performs Sandhya is looked on with pity and is put down for a useless 
relic of the foolish past. The real saint of the day is that man who keeps 
his dirt (Mala) inside, considering it to be the best imported fashion to be 
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unwashed, and who puts on externally a neat-looking and imposing gar¬ 
ment and also a better-appealing, smart and silent look of the boi rowed 
type full of pity for all who are still in the low stage of Sat-Karmanush-r 
thanam. His pride at his .own immense spirituality knows no bounds 
when his extraordinary merit becomes patent to him and to all on occa¬ 
sions like those when he is listened to with rapt attention for his sagely 
utterances. But soon the dizzy heights of his presumed spiritual elevation 
make him and his followers together reel with the giddiness of confusion 
and misconception, and the inevitable result is they all fall precipitately 
into deep sensuality and awful woiidliness again. A careful observation 
of the present-day Hindu community will make any one find out that, 
after all, it is safe to follow only the old beaten track of our simple, but 
really great, ancestors who have reached the highest Ideal by going along 
the right royal Sanatana Dharma-Marga, the prescribed way of Sat- 
Karmanushthanam. It must be clearly borne in mind that every one of 
us, however great we may take ourselves to be in our self-delusion, have 
had our own contribution of bad Karma in the past, and that, if we care 
to avoid its evil effect on ourselves now or in future, we must persistent¬ 
ly get through the prescribed Sat-Karma which operates partly as what is 
called Prayaschitta karma which cancels the effect of the previous bad 
Karma, and partly as adding on to the stock of good Karma in store for 
our future good. Sat-Karma includes the prescribed acts of help toother 
Jeevas, whether of this world, or of Bhuvarloka such as the Pitris, or of 
Suvaiioka the region of the Devas. 


6. The Caste and Asrama duties, as remarked above, are specially 
prescribed for getting rid of MaladSsha which is the 
anct* of Varnafirama giossest of the Doshas and which is a positive evil 
daties - brought on one’s own nature by prior misconduct' ' 

and this specific prescription is a chief peculiarity of the Aryan practical 


religion. Some men however seem to believe that these duties need not 
necessarily be performed by all, that these duties are intended only to 
give a training:in the life of virtue, and that for the one who is already 
leading a life of common virtue the performance of such special duties is 
unnecessary. It is not so. The question is how far the mere following 
in. daily life, of. the ordinary and general rules of common morality alone 
can nullify the effect of a previous positively bad Karma. The system of 
training, in the performance of Varnasrama duties is a system of special 
treatment, as shown about the end of the first Part, established for the 
eradication of the evils of the past bad Karmas, evils'which, otherwise; 
hinder the onward progress of the Jeeva towards his final goal. Badt 


Karmas being many^and varied,; their effect Mala-dosha is also of innu¬ 
merable.kinds; and the duties or Dharmas to be folio wed; bymen have 
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had also to be classified and prescribed differently. Isvara, by making 
us take birth in particular castes, has placed us in a position to know what 
the specific Dharmas are by the performance of which we may get rid 
of the dross in us. Some of these Dharmas, such as Sandhyavandana, 
are so very carefully' prescribed that they not only lead directly to the 
complete removal of Mala-dosha but also simultaneously prepare us to a 
large extent to get rid of the two other Doshas also. Those who have 
cared to ascertain what Sandhyavandana means know this fact well. 


7. Human nature is rendered pure by the removal of Maladosha. 

The further activities of the man so purified have for 

its removITby UpSsaoI their motive P ow onl y the benefit and well-being 
of all. His work is all for the good of others. 
Considerations of personal comforts alone, ignoring others’ interests or 
wants, can have no place in his selfless mind. His helpful doings are 
always silent and thorough. He courts no honour or public recognition; 
and recognition, even if it comes, cannot touch, much less affect, his pure 
mind. His life, being wholly guided by Satwa-guna, is an ideal life 
characterised by goodness and love, and knowledge and happiness. Such 
an ideal life is indeed very rare, and the spiritual advancement evidenced 
in such ideal life is, needless to say, very great. Nevertheless, in view of 
the loftier heights of spirituality yet to be reached, the good man of the 
world has still some more steps to ascend. No doubt, he is usefully active. 
But, Moksha, the Supreme End, implies the realisation of non-duality, 
and the higher training towards it necessarily points to the extirpation of 
the elements of duality, rather to their absolute unification. The aspirant 
must, in attempting to realise his oneness with all, try to rise above the 
notions of ‘I’ and ‘Thou ’ and ‘ Mine ’ and ‘ Thine ’ and also the notions 
of ‘ actor‘ thing acted upon ’ and ‘action’. Further, analysing his 
consciousness into the states of mind and the consciousness of the rise 
and fall of the states of mind in his presence, he must try to realise that 
he is the Witness of the Mental States, not one with them. He is told, 
as often mentioned before, that the Witness is one and the same in all 
and that duality, which stands against the way of his realisation, is but a 
creature of the mind whose nature is one of incessant activity. So long 
as the mind is active, duality cannot cease to be. If the ultimate end is 
at all to be reached, the mind-activity has to be subdued, even though 
such activity is one of excellently useful character. (It must be known 
that, when a man ceases to be actively' useful, he does not necessarily 
cease to be useful).. As a step in the work of so subduing the mind-acti¬ 
vity, the aspirant is firstly taught to control the mind-activity, as the same 
cannot be. immediately annihilated altogether. The mind has to be made 
not-restless in the first place. It is always leaping from one kind of 
H—16 
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thought to another. It rests on no subject for long. Its activities are 
immense, and its field of operations infinitely wide and varied. This in¬ 
nate restlessness of the mind is a real trouble to the aspirant. His intend¬ 
ed reaching of the goal is impossible so long as this impediment of rest¬ 
lessness, which is called Vikshepadosha, is allowed to be. As the means 
of removal of this Vikshepadosha, the Sastra has prescribed Upasana or 
worship of some Great Personal Ideal, preferably of Isvara, the Almighty 
God of the universe, in some one of the forms described in the Sastra. 
In the practice of Upasana the varied activities of the mind are made to 
converge to a centre of attraction. As devotion increases in intensity, 
Vikshepadosha will by degrees vanish from the nature of the aspirant, his 
mind becoming one-pointed in the right direction. The mind's usual 
random activities going about in all directions outside are thus thoroughly 
checked by Upasana. As Maladosha is got rid of by performance of the 
prescribed Caste and Asrama duties (Sat-Karma), so is Vikshepadosha 
taken away by the acts of worship or Upasana. 

8. Acts of Karma and Upasana together largely effect the required 

modification (Dharma) in human nature, converting 
Dharma and Service. J . \ . . , . r 

it into one of purity and devotion. The fruits of 
Sat-Karma, devotional activities and Tapas (austerity) of the man of 
Dharinic nature are all laid at the holy feet of the Divine Lord for distri¬ 
bution among His blind children, the world-bound Jeevas of this vast 
universe. The man who has secured Dharma is a true helper of the 
world, and the immense force of his devotional and helpful thoughts are 
great powers for the good of the world. His love for God is love for all, 
and his acts of devotion are virtually acts of service to all. 


9. Yet still another step upwards there is even for the pure devotee 


Avaranadosha and its 
removal by Jnana. 


io take, and this is the most difficult of the steps of 
spiritual ascent. Though his mind has long been 
under his control and become one-pointed, his acti¬ 


vities are not gone, and the devotee, in consequence, is still within the 


clutches of duality. The very act of worship implies a separation between 
the worshipper (Upasaka) and the object of worship (Upasya) and also 
implies the existence of their relation, namely, worship (Upasana). How¬ 


ever good and devoted he may be, he still perceives that he is separate 
from others. His book-knowledge that the Witness or Self is one and 


the same in all and that the perception of multiplicity of beings is due to 
Avidya or ignorance remains only as book-knowledge, not having come 
within his direct experience or realisation. He opens his eyes, sees his 
own body, sees the world about him, sees other bodies like his. He shuts 


his eyes and contemplates. He sees his beloved Lord standing before 
him. His feelings of devotion rise, and he pours out his hearty praises 
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in the overflowing of his joy. But his oneness with the Lord and with 
all is hidden from him still. The screen of separation is yet hanging 
before his eyes. This covering screen, which prevents his vision of reali¬ 
sation, is called ‘ Avaranadosha’, which is the still lingering Avidya, the 
real cause of individuality (Jeevatwam) in all. No doubt, a very large 
portion of the mischief of Avidya has been removed by Sat-Karma and 
also Sastra-learning and Upasana to which, in consequence, the term 
* Vidya ’ as opposed to ‘ Avidya ’ is applied. But still, from the stand¬ 
point of view of Moksha, Avidya (the cause of duality) is not gone for the 
Dharmic devotee, and he must be given true Atma-Vidya or Brahma- 
Jfiana, which means direct realisation of the Absolute Self, in order that 
he may be released altogether from the influence of Avidya. The screen 
of Avaranadosha cannot be otherwise removed. Hence arises the 
necessity for Jnana. 

10. The attainment of Atma-Jnana is necessary for another impor¬ 
tant purpose also. Man’s life on this earth is repea- 
Xarma. a burnS away over an d over again. All are caught in the 
mighty wheel of Samsara and are going the never- 
ending rounds of births and deaths. Our life-periods are spent in doings 
of multifarious character, both good and bad, and we are ever adding on 
to the already well-accumulated stock of our past Karma, called Sanchita 
Karma. The great Lord of the universe, in enforcing His unfailing and 
inevitable Law of Karma, takes on hand a small portion of a man’s ac¬ 
cumulated or Sanchita Karma and works that portion out by giving an 
earth-life to him again with definite enjoyments and sufferings exactly 
suitable to the portion taken, which is called Prarabdha-Karma, Karma 
which has begun to operate, that is to say, to bear fruit. Prarabdha- 
Karma becomes extinguished only by the actual experience (called Bhoga 
•or Anubhava) of such enjoyments and sufferings ; and the death of the 
body ordinarily takes place at the end of such prescribed Anubhava. But 
the store of Sanchita-Karma is not gone and it necessitates the coming 
back of the man to earth-lifetimes without number. It is hopeless to 
think of exhausting the store by Anubhava, as at the time of the Anubhava 
itself in the course of the present life other fresh acts of Karma (called 
Agami) are done and sent on to the store for accumulation, and a real 
difficulty is felt in consequence. The Sastra comes to our help and 
shows the way out of the difficulty by revealing that Jnana bums away 
the store of Karma however much accumulated.1 So, to the one who 
really wants to escape the consequences of all his acts of Karma, both of 

srrcTfa: <ptt. n Gita, iv-37. 
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his previous lives and of the present one, the means or Sadhana available 
is Jnana alone. 

11. The further training of the Dharmic aspirant therefore is to be 

for the securing of Jnana. Such training is no doubt 
NWritt?-Dhanna 1113 and stiI1 a Gaining for Dharma, but with a characteristic 
difference. The training till now in Sat-Karma and 
Upasana has been a training in reference to Pravritti-Dharma, Dharma. 
of activity. The future training towards the attainment of Jnana will, on 
the other hand, refer to Nivritti Dharma, Dharma of renunciation or 
withdrawal from activity, and will be separately considered in later 
chapters. 

12. All duties, whether referring to Pravritti-Dharma or to Nivritti— s 

Dharma, as indeed all responsible Karmas, have to 
lifl mp ° rtance ° f Earth ’ be performed by us in earth-life, that is to say, in the 
plane of Karma or activity. The path of action, 
particularly its higher section, and the path of Upasana, though different 
in their nature, are for all practical purposes so much interwoven with 1 
each ether that they have to be trodden more or less together. Thus the 
path of Upasana also has to be gone through in earth-life. Even the 
path of Jnana or knowledge, which is characterised by renunciation, has 
to be trodden only here (in earth-life), for there can be renunciation of 
activity only where activity is possible. Jnana-Sadhanas (means of 
attaining knowledge) have all to be secured and % practised here. The 
seeking and the serving of ihe Guru, the strict following of the directions 
of the Guru, such as the subduing of the senses and the consequent 
realisation of the unreal nature of phenomenal existence, have all to be 
made only here, the plane of activity, the plane where the seeming 
phenomenalising of the Noumenon is most material. In short, taking 
into consideration all that the word 1 Jnana 1 connotes and implies,l it 
appears clear that the path of Jnana has also to be gone through only in 
earth-life. 

[It is for these reasons in particular it has been said in another chapter 
that man can bring about his spiritual progress only in earth-life and that 
in other Lokas there is no progress for him. The Great Ones refer, in 
this connection, to the possibility of Upasana and Jnana in the higher 
Lokas in some rare cases. These are however mere exceptions which 
only prove the rule. The Sruti makes reference also to the advanced 
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Souls who are enabled to function in Satya-loka and are, by virtue of 
Jnana completed there, to attain Moksha from there. The case of such 
.'Souls, also being exceptional, has very little to do with the general course 
of progress of the ordinary Thinker]. Thus, we find that we should 
strive to make the best use of our life on earth, which practically is the 
■only training ground, with a view to remove from ourselves our bad nature 
which overhangs our real nature, ever pure, blissful and peaceful. We 
■cannot afford, while here in earth-life, to neglect our Caste and Asrama 
•Dharmas which, after removing the impurities which seem to attach to 
us, enable us to rise swiftly on to our own lofty state of the All-Self. 


13. A mention may be made here of the fact that the Hindu alone, 
as once before remarked, has got the right notion 
The Objects of Life. 0 f the objects of life. According to him there are 

three such objects :— 


(1) To experience the fruits of Prarabdha-Karma, good and bad, 

(2) To take steps, by adopting Pravritti and Nivritti Dharmas in 
succession, to escape altogether from the operation of the Law of Karma 
and to attain Moksha, or 


(3) To take steps, at least by adopting Pravritti Dharma alone, to 
•cancel bad Sanchita Karmas and to create good Agami Karmas alone. 
Of these, No. 1 is inevitable ; the fruits must come to all, whether wished 
■or not. So, this is least important in the eye of the Hindu. Nos. 2 and 
.3 alone are important, and they depend upon man’s exertions. The Law 
of Karma, not being known to the non-Hindu, he makes no such exer¬ 
tions at all. In fact, the why of life is altogether unknown to him. To 
him, life is either accidental or God’s creation and will. The non- 
Hindus’ efforts are all made to secure the inevitable No. 1 alone which 
will in any event give him his life-allotted pleasures and pains without his 
seeking for them. The Hindu has special rules of conduct to secure 
Nos. 2 and 3. His life is made therefore peculiarly religious, a speciality, 
■of course. 1 Hindu life ’ is synonymous with 1 religious life ’. Religion 
comes in everywhere, from the time of the Hindu’s conception in his 
mother’s womb (Garbhadhana) right up to that of the cremation of his 
body (at Smasana). In the view of the Hindu, any act that is not con¬ 
nected with religion is virtually that of the brute kind. The brute also 
is busily engaged in securing the pleasures of life (having reference to 
No. 1 above). Notwithstanding extraordinary efforts by man, with all 
his wonderful inventions and boasts, to secure the same, it does not at all 
appear that he is more happy than the brute in the end. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CASTE SYSTEM. 


1. The peculiarity of the Hindu training is mainly due to the full 
recognition of the fact that people differ in respect 
the^nrioJau" 1 " 8 n<>t particular Dharmic requirements of their 

separate inner natures. Artha-Kama is alike for all. 
All work in the same way for the securing of wealth and pleasure, 
whether they live in Kamschatka or in Chile. But people, though they 
may live together in the same place, have to work in diverse ways in 
order to improve their respective widely different inner qualifications. 
The antecedent inner contortions must have been so numerous, and their 
causes so much varied, that necessity is clear for providing different 
methods for improving different kinds of human nature. That men are 
born with different natures is not only recognised by the Aryan Sastra 
but is also satisfactorily accounted for by reference to the Laws of Karma 
and Re-incarnation. A correct understanding of the truths of Karma 
and Re-incarnation will make the necessity for providing different 
methods of training for different' kinds of nature at once plain. Thus, to 
bring about the required Dharmic modification of man’s inner nature is 
no easy work, and the Dharmic methods to be adopted cannot be the 
same for all men. Only such methods have to be adopted as may be 
usefully applied in reference to the particular kind of nature to be im¬ 
proved. Other methods not only are useless, but may also be positively 
injurious, as their random application to a particular nature without 
proper diagnosis, that is to say, without knowing its specific defects and 
contaminations, may cause regrettable complications and serious injuries. 
Therefore it is that the Lord Sri Krishna, applying the term • Dharma ’ 
to the methods themselves, divides them into Swadharma (one’s own 
Dharma) and ‘ Paradharma ’ (Dharma fit for others), and declares that 
the former alone should be followed, even though considered inferior, 
and the latter avoided, even though capable of being done well.i 


2. Then the question is :—How can one find out what is 


Divine Establishment 
of the Caste System. 


Swadharma and what Paradharma ? Here we come to 
one of the most important characteristic features of 
the Hindu life. Let me state again the main points 


already referred to. Dharma is the particular aim (Purushartha) of the 


1- sratf f^pi: I Gita, XVIII, 4. 
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Hindu, So, the Dharmic methods of training are confined only to the 
Hindus. Dharma is not and cannot be the same for all. The existence 
of vast difference in human nature, even from the moment of birth, is 
perceived. Different Dharmic methods have to be applied to different 
kinds of complicated human nature. Complication and differentiation 
in human nature are the results of Karmas done in previous human lives. 
Thus, to know the exact inner nature and condition of each man implies 
a knowledge of his past lives. Therefore, it is only the knower of the 
long antecedent history of men severally in their numberless previous in¬ 
carnations that can determine the particular Dharmic methods applicable 
to each man, in the interest of his further advancement. Such a knower 
must really be the All-Knower (Sarvajna). None but the Great Almighty 
God, Isvara, who, as the one enlivening conscious Soul of the whole 
Universe, is the sole unfailing Witness of all activity therein, can be such 
Sarvajna. Therefore, the Supreme One Himself,! in order io bring into 
successful operation the great law of Dharma for the benefit of the 
ancient Aryan community whose common ultimate aim was Moksha 
through Dharma, brought into existence the well-known (but now much 
mis-understood) caste-system, establishing four main divisions allied 
‘ Varnas ' or * Castes ’, based on a proper classification of qualities and 
activities, for the admission of Jeevas severally into such divisions for 
their further work and training, and prescribed distinctly the several duties 
or courses of action to be adopted respectively as Swadharma by the 
Jeevas so admitted into them. The Great Lord directs each of the 
coming Jeevas as are intended lor the Aryan Hindu training to be born 
of suitable parents belonging to that particular caste whose Swadharma 
will indicate the best and necessary method of training for such new¬ 
comer. So, the trouble of selecting the appropriate method of training is, 
by the grace of God, not given to man. We have only to consider in. 
what caste we are born and to adopt the duties prescribed for that caste. 
Such duties are the best suited ones in view of our innate nature and 
qualities.2 

3. The four paths that we mentioned in Chapter X in the First 
Part indicate the true and natural principle of classi- 
of the fication to be made of the people of a nation ; and 
any kind of social fabric built on the firm foundation 
of such natural classification should be the most desirable one and there¬ 
fore acceptable to all thinking men. It was upon this foundation that 

1. jjjjr gg i Gita, iv, 3. 
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the Caste System of the Aryans, the progenitors of humanity, was esta¬ 
blished at the beginning of Creation ; and such a system continues to be 
found even today in the Hindu Xation. This nation has faithfully pre¬ 
served its institutions and in it the four stages of spiritual condition are 
still distinctly traceable. India alone possesses all the facilities for the 
due carrying out of the Arya-Dharmas. Before the Divine Seers, the 
first guardians of our ancient Aryan civilisation, stood revealed the true 
nature of progress in evolution, the correct mode of the working of the 
law of heredity, also of the law governing the natural influences of parti¬ 
cular environments, conditions and circumstances on persons subject to 
such influences, and, in short, of the whole law of Cause and Effect. As 
an integral part of such civilisation is found a system of castes, four in 
number corresponding to the four natural paths of spiritual progress. To 
state briefly, of the four castes the Sudras are intended to go along the 
first path, the path of obedience ; the path of the Vaisyas is the second, 
the path of gain or profit to oneself; the third path, the path of action 
without attachment to the fruits thereof, is for the Kshatriyas whose duty 
is to fight, for the mere sake of fighting, in a righteous cause, and to pro¬ 
tect the subjects ; and the Brahmanas are intended for the final path of 
renunciation. As observed by Sir John Woodroffe, “ the ideal Indian 
scheme of social order is based on religious and philosophical principles 
which are also the practical ideals of daily life.” 

4. Some of the Indian social reformers of the present day, being 

largely influenced by the new material civilisation of 

Classes and Castes. . , 

the west, may find it difficult to believe that our 
caste system is founded on a natural classification. The Western civilisa¬ 
tion is a civilisation, empirical in character and built up, not by spiritual¬ 
ly advanced men able to see things in their true light, but by the ordinary 
run of humanity, and based upon experiences running over only a few 
hundred years, a civilisation which preaches on the one hand equality of 
men even with respect to social status and position, but which, on the 
other hand, is altogether unable to prevent the inevitable formation of 
classes in the West, whose conventionalities considerably check the prac¬ 
tical application of the principles of what they call " equality of man,” an 
expression altogether misunderstood and misapplied by the Western 
thinkers. The sociologist Prof. Giddings observes—" classes do not be¬ 
come blended as societies grow older; they become more sharply defined 
.any social reform that hopes for the blending of classes is fore¬ 
doomed to failure.’ According to Sir John Woodroffe i the distinction 
between the ‘ class ’ in the West and the ‘ caste ' in 'the. East is that the 
former is theoretically flexible and the latter 1 ^ all wiys inflexible, the 
■«aste system being "an ancient! System logically and inflexibly applied.” 
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5. It is by the due performance of the duties prescribed : for one's 
own caste that the attainment of the supreme goal 
af'caste^Dnttes. Natllre becomes possibles It is not left for us to say ‘ No 
The All-knowing has declared so, and He knows 
best. His choice of the caste for the birth of the incoming soul is not 
blind or meaningless, although we may not be able to see. If the lofty 
Spiritual Ideal is intended to be reached at all, it can be done only 
through Swadharmacharana. This is strictly laid down as a.binding rule. 
There is no escaping it. Murmuring will do us no good. We may have 
queer notions of duties. But, all the same, the rule is there. Among 
the duties severally assigned, none is higher or lower than any other, as is 
sometimes thought. All are equally good, necessary and honourable for 
those whose respective duties they are. It is a mistake, rather ignorance, 
to suppose that the duties of the Brahmana, for example, are superior 
to or nobler than those of others and so on. Again, the modern-day 
aversion to the performance of Swadharma is due not so much 
to any such mistake or ignorance, for it is the Brahmana that is 
most guilty of non-performance of duty, but more to indolence and to 
fear of worry and inconvenience. The worst of it is that such aversion 
is sometimes sought to be justified on Sastraic grounds by people who 
care not for the Sastra in the least degree. They ask :—why on earth all 
this trouble about caste duties when the Vedas themselves have openly 
declared that the Jfiam, the possessor of the highest wisdom, kicks up 
and rises far above caste and other duties and all notions of duality ? The 
answer, unfortunately for the questioner, is that the real escape out of the 
“trouble is through the trouble itself. A school boy, feeling worried in 
the school, may ask the parent —“ Why, father, do you ask me to go to 
the school and be confined and troubled there ? They say that the 
students of the highest class will leave the school at the end of the year 
and be free. If, father, the end of the study in the school is to leave the 
school, why not I leave it now and be free ?” The question is intelligent 
enough, coming as it does from the little boy. He has however to be 
induced to go to the school again by being told that, if he gets through 
all the classes of the school and of the college, he will become a Master 
-of Arts, a happy man respected by all for his learning. Similarly, our grown¬ 
up questioner has to be told that, although for the Jnani there are ho duties 
ascribed, the one who wants to become one such must of necessity, in the 
first instance, perform his allotted Dharmic duties. 


i. # afeflfc swft-w: l Gita xvm, 4S., 
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6. The present-day condemnation of the Caste System even by 

The cite System some earnest thinkers is due, in some measure, to 
based upon Duties, not the fact that in modern times many of the members 
usht -' of the higher castes attend more to their rights than 

to their duties. The foundation for the Caste System is laid upon natural 
differentiations in the modes of activity and has reference only to varying 
duties or Dharmas. Difference in duties is the reason for difference in. 
castes. The question of rights arises only incidentally. The mere fact 
of a man being born in the higher caste, though it is proof enough that 
he qualified himself in his previous lives to be admitted into the caste to 
which he-now belongs, .is not sufficient to entitle him to any respect due, 
to the member of that particular caste unless he rightly performs the 
duties the Great One has prescribed for such member. If the duties are 
performed properly, regard and respect will of themselves come. One 
caste is sometimes regarded as superior to another only in the sense that 
the duties of the former are more onerous and useful and more difficult 
of performance and that the person rightly performing such duties 
deserves better treatment and commands greater regard. 

7. The four castes, having reference to Gunas or qualitiesi, repre¬ 
sent, as already indicated partly, the several stages of 
the progress of the Jeeva from the lowest condition 

of dullness or inertia, Tamas, right up to the highest Spiritual State 
beyond all Gunas (Gunatltasthiti) :— 

(i) The Sudra'is directed to obey and be of service to the members 
of the other three castes. Obedience to command is the first step in 
the progress of man, and the inherent Tamoguna or intertia in him is 
thereby gradually' shaken out, and he is trained to be active. The 
characteristic result of the passage of a Jeeva through this caste is the 
conversion of Tamas in his nature into Tamo-Rajas, a mixed quality of 
dull activity prompted by selfish motives which have reference to the 
avoiding of personal evil and the securing of personal good or benefit. 

.(2) In the second stage, the stage of the Vaisya, his Tamo-Rajasic 
qualities are gradually changed into simple Rajasic qualities. It is the 
Vaisya Dharma to amass wealth in all honest ways possible, though 
tinged with selfish motives, by agriculture, rearing cattle, manufacturing, 
articles, carrying on trade and the like. 

(3) In the next stage, that of the Kshatriya Caste, the Jeeva in 
question improves still more his qualities by rapid strides and the end of 


Castes defined. 
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this third stage is reached when his Rajasic qualities are thoroughly 
replaced by pure Satwic ones. The Kshatriya is the ruler and is directed 
to work and struggle in order to protect the interests of other's, and the 
ideal Kshatriya is the one who performs his Dharma or duty for duty’s 
sake without in the least considering his own selfish ends. This is what 
was taught to Arjuna by Lord Sri Krishna in Sri Bhagavadgita. Genuine,, 
altruistic, Satwic qualifies are the fruits of proper Kshatriya training. 


(4) Then comes the last stage, that of the Satwic Brahmana- 
After reaching this stage, the Jeeva has to enter into a course of training 
of a very difficult nature. Till now, • development ’ meant, in the begin¬ 
ning, mere shaking out of inertia, and later on, conversion of one set of 
qualities and activities into another. But now, in the fourth stage, the 
Dharma of the Brahmana caste relates to a kind of training whose ulti¬ 
mate object is to take the Jeeva away altogether beyond all qualities and 
activities which originate from differentiation, and to lead him on through 
renunciation to the supreme real state of Being, characterised by the 
absolute Oneness of the all in the Self, and in the course of such training 
the Brahmana becomes naturally the spiritual teacher and general guide 
to the community at large. 


8. Such are the four Castes found in the ancient Aryan nation r 
corresponding to the several ascending gradations 
Natural CaSte System in qualities and activities. The Dharmas of all the 
castes together carry on the work of the Lord, the 
Supreme Purusha, Who ensouls Humanity and guides it upwards. Each, 
caste is as much important as any other. The Sudra is the busy, run¬ 
ning workman, making his appearance in the lowest, the feet-portion, as 
it were, of His Divine manifestation as Humanity; the Vaisya is the 
supplier and store-keeper and is the main prop and support for all (like 
the thighs supporting the whole body-note also the fact that the thighs 
are sometimes associated with desire for pleasure and that the Vaisya 
caste belongs to the second stage of desire); the Kshatriya is the king and 
protector representing the mighty arms of the Divine Guardian of Huma¬ 
nity ; and the Brahmana, being the general teacheri and spiritual guide 
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for all, represents His head and is said to have come out of His mouth.* 
Each one of these four castes is depending in some way or other on the 
other three. If any one of them should fail in the performance of any 
particular Caste-duty or Dharma, all the four suffer.2 A nation having 
such well-organised Caste System may also be compared to the advanced, 
internally well-organised, human body. Physically speaking, all activities 
in the body are guided by the brain and the whole nervous system. The 
muscles are the actively controlling factors in the body and their varied 
activities protect all the other parts of the body and enable them to 
successfully carry on their respective functions. The Kshatriya may be 
compared to the muscular system and the Brahmana to the nervous 
system including the brain. The Vaisya's duties are performed in the 
body by the lungs, the stomach and the digestive organs which are the 
suppliers of the body with air, food and water, and manufacturers of sub¬ 
stances used in digestion and for assimilation. The busy workman, the 
Sudra, is like the running blood handing over to each tissue its needs, 
taking away from it things not wanted by it, and in fact being of immense 
service to the former three. If all perform their respective duties properly 
the work of the whole will go on unimpeded. All the different systems 
in the human body are equally important, fulfilling the object of one life. 
Such definite internal differentiations in the body are found only in higher 
organisms and not in others. Neither such differentiations in (Organisms 
nor definiteness .of separate functions are seen in the lowest orders of 
animal life. These facts may by analogy point out the reason why 
definite Caste System is found only in the Aryan Hindu Nation and not 
in its decadent children in the non-Hindu world. In the body, so also 
in the nation, it is difference in functioning that marks the difference 
among organs or Castes as the case may be. It is the performance of 
function that is to be attended to. 
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9. I have heard it said that the Caste System is based upon the 
principle of ‘ Division of Labour' and that the 
of^«:2sity. SyStem ° ne s y slem ma y be abolished or at least considerably- 
changed as moderm conditions show that the system 
can no more work satisfactorily on that principle. But the fact is that 
the Caste System has never had any direct reference to such a principle 
of ‘ Division of Labour' although, as a result of its working, that 
principle also is served. The Caste System is a system of necessity. This 
world of ours is a world of schools for the Jeevas. The several nations 
of this world, as mentioned once before, are’so many schools. The non- 
Hindu nations of the world are like the Madras Pial Schools where 
students of varying aptitude and advancement are kept together indiscri¬ 
minately and given common training, each one of them being sometimes 
taught by the teacher separately amidst some confusion. This mode of 
teaching may no doubt be possible and even desirable where the students, 
though many, do not among themselves vary very much in the extent or 
degree of their training and development. But when the students are 
many and their respective qualifications are very much varied and marked, 
the pial school-system will, if insisted on, effectively bar any chance of 
individual progress. A well-graded classed school is the best for them. 
Their qualifications will be noted and classified, and they will be admitted 
into such classes as are fitted to help them on to higher courses of train¬ 
ing. It is this principle that underlies the Caste System. The object of 
the classes is to train up the students better and sooner, to avoid confu¬ 
sion, to give the students a definite idea of the lessons they have to learn 
and to give them better facilities for improvement by mutual consulta¬ 
tions and comparing of notes with their co-students in the class, so that 
they may learn better the teachings of that class. Accordingly, the 
Aryan nation has been from the very beginning divided into classes 
called Castes, so that the Jeevas who might incarnate in it might be 
directed to be born in the particular castes whose Dharmas they had to be 
trained in for ensuring their progress onwards. 

10. Students are not in schools indiscriminately admitted into any 
class. The head of the institution admits new 
Caste by Birth alone. s { u( j en t s on jy examining them and then putting 

{hem in the classes suited to them. It is the Headmaster that determines 
the question of fitness for admission into particular classes, and the 
question is not for the students to consider or discuss, and, much less, to 
decide. In the same manner the Guiding intelligence, Isvara, 
by duly considering the respective antecedents (Guna-Karma) of the 

1 . Wti W ipjMfatrFTO: I Gita iv, 23. 
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re-incarnating Jeevas, directs them to take birth in the appropriate 
castes best fitted for their further training. So, birth determines 
the caste of ■ an individual, and it is the surest test. It is no doubt 
true that Guna and Karma virtually determine the birth of Jeevas 
in particular castes. Karma is mostly with the body. Suffering or en¬ 
joyment which is the result of Karma is also mostly with the body. The 
choice of the body is made by Isvara, the Supreme Administrator of the 
Law of Karma. Some seem to think that Guna, meaning thereby mental 
condition, is alone the criterion for fixing the caste of an individual under 
the system. In the first place, it is a very unsafe guide. The true mental 
condition may not be properly ascertained. Again, different people may 
have different impressions about the mental condition of the same indivi¬ 
dual. The particular nature of his Guna has to be ascertained, not by 
direct perception, but only by way of inferences based upon the outward 
manifestations of such Guna. Such outward manifestations themselves 
may not be rightly observed and understood by the observer, or, in the 
same manner by different observers. Constant changes may be also per¬ 
ceived in the mental condition of the same man. If the determination of 
the caste of an individual should depend upon our flickering notions of 
his Guna, the state of society would be most confused ; no man can deli-, 
nitely know what Dharmas are his own to follow, and there would be no 
end of disagreement and conflict as regards the duties and the status of 
particular individuals in the nation. Further, Guna or the real mental 
condition of a Jeeva becomes well-manifested and can possibly be observ¬ 
ed only after the lapse of some years after the birth of the individual. 
But the Aryan Sastras direct a great many purificatory and other cere¬ 
monies and initiations to be performed during these early years in the case 
of the Brahmanas and other Dwijas. If the caste itself of an individual 
has to be discovered later on, what becomes of these ceremonies and ini¬ 
tiations and those Sastras ? All these and various similar difficulties are 
avoided by the Supreme Lord by Himself taking up the responsibility of 
fixing the castes of Jeevas by making them take birth in certain definite 
ways and by giving us the benefit of a sure test, the test by ‘birth'.l But 
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‘birth’ by itself cannot entitle any one born in a higher caste' to claim 
superiority over others. Referring again to the analogy of the school, 
though it may be generally said that a higher class, student is superior to 
to a lower class student, the former, if he has ceased to learn his lessons 
properly, may from another point of view be considered inferior, to the 
lower class student who is studying regularly according to his teacher’s 
directions. * Superiority ’ and ‘ inferiority’ are relative terms having 
varying significations when considered from different points of view. It 
often happens that a student, after being admitted into a class, becomes 
indolent, does not work properly, and perhaps forgets even the lessons 
learnt in a lower class. In the final examination for the class he may be 
found backward to such an extent that he deserves being sent two classes 
down. But, so long as he is in his present class, he in fact belongs to, it, 
though he may be always placed last in the class, and though he may sub¬ 
ject himself to ridicule by his fellow-students and also by the students of 
the lower classes. In the same way, in our modern Hindu society there 
are people who are placed by birth in the higher castes by I £ vara, but 
who at present have shamefully degraded- themselves by actions in- this 
life, so much so, that they have brought the very Caste System into.ridi¬ 
cule and condemnation. They will have their own final examination and 
the result is not difficult to guess. It must also be remembered that a 
student may be so hopelessly bad that the teacher is compelled to send 
him to a lower class even in the middle of a year’s course of study. .Pro¬ 
vision is made in the Aryan Sastras for degradation in caste in the same 
life. Elevation in caste in the same life cannot be possible for many 
reasons such as the absence of the necessary antecedent physical and 
Dharmic conditions and Samskaras appertaining to the higher caste before 
the time of the elevation. The so-called elevation of the great sage Visva- 
mitra stands on a different footing altogether, and it furnishes no instance 
of an actual elevation of the kind. He had been in fact a Brahmana at 
his birth itself. Visvamitra was no doubt for a long time taken to be a 
Kshatriya by the people of the world and by himself too. Similarly, the 
great Parasurama was considered a Brahmana.. But the secret truth wa.s 
that the former was by his origin itself a latent Brahmana and the latter a 
latent Kshatriya. That this was the actual fact is borne out by the Puranic 
narrative referring to the private unauthorised exchange of the sacred Seed- 
charms by their respective mothers. Visvamitra’s Kshatriyahood was only 
as much true as Sri Krishna's shepherdhood. Visvamitra's Brahmanahood, 
as Sri Krishna’s Kshatriyahood, was not a result or creation of any conver¬ 
sion, though the former was not so patent as the latter. The present-day 
reformers,, who desire to make out that a conversion from a lower caste 
to a higher one in the same life is possible, can point to no true precedent 
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at all in the whole of our Puranic and other sacred literatures, and they 
are, in consequence constrained to refer to Visvamitra’s case alone, which 
in truth does not help them as it was no real case of conversion at all. 


11. Very often it is observed that a person born in a lower caste, 
for instance, a isudra, exhibits really superior inlelli- 
lower'castes. * em 10 g ence > understands much better and sooner than 
many born in the higher castes, possesses lofty 
thoughts on morals and religion, and, in fact, puzzles the student of the 
Arya Dharma as to how it has happened that a developed Jeeva is dwel¬ 
ling in a Sudra body. But the enquirer soon learns that it is not without 
an object Isvara has placed such a developed Jeeva in such a body. A 
student may be studying, for instance, in the fifth Class. He has come 
up to this class by gradual improvement after passing one examination 
after another. Still, he may have tor sometime regularly neglected one 
particular subject, say, Mathematics in which he once attained proficiency. 
He may be all-clever in other subjects. In the final test of the students 
of the class the teacher finds that this particular student, though proficient 
in other subjects, is extremely backward in Mathematics and has forgotten 
even the lessons taught in the lower classes. Then it is found desirable 
and necessary that he should be for sometime sent to some lower classes 
to make up the deficiency, and he is sent down accordingly for re-leam- 
ing that particular subject. He re-learns and comes back. He is after¬ 
wards retained in the same fifth class or promoted to the sixth according 
to the degree of proficiency he has regained. Similarly, in the 
Caste System there are certain permanent lessons taught in the 
course of the training of Jeevas in each of the castes. For 
instance, the acts of obedience, enforced in the Sudra caste, by number¬ 
less repetitions make a permanent mark in the Jeeva in the shape of 
humility and submissiveness, patience and forbearance, and regard and 
respect for others, necessary qualities to be preserved with care through¬ 
out the whole course of the spiritual ascent of the Jeeva. Let us suppose 
that a Jeeva, after reaching the stage of the Brahmana, neglects and 
loses one after another these precious qualities, though at the same time 
he studies the Vedas and the Sastras and gathers a good store of inform¬ 
ation in many departments of knowledge. Isvara however sees that all 
his knowledge may be of real use only if he is compelled to regain the 
excellent qualities lost by him. For this purpose, he is sent down to 
take birth in the Sudra caste for an incarnation or two in order that he 
may make up the deficiency. Such Jeevas in the Sudra caste we very 
frequently meet. The only way of their fulfilling the object of their 
being bom in the Sudra caste is by following closely the Dharmas, duties. 
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of that castei. They have to relearn the lessons of obedience, regain 
their lost qualities and ascend again to their own level. It, instead of 
doing so, they, being proud of their learning, neglect their Caste-Dhar- 
mas and would not relearn their old lessons, though a splendid oppor¬ 
tunity has been given them, the Headmaster, Is vara, knows best how to 
deal with such refractory pupil-Jeevas. if however the Jeeva in the 
Sudra body realises that he has come into his present caste to follow, and 
profit by the benefit of, the Dharmas or duties enjoined on the members 
of the caste, and that to follow them is his merit and in no way derogat¬ 
ory to him, he will soon rise above his temporary fallen condition and be 
again placed among his fellow-students in the advanced class. Any one 
who has studied the lives of Thuladhara, Dharma Vyadha, Nanda and 
Vidura will easily appreciate this truth. 

12. It is also very often seen that in the Brahmana caste a Jeeva is 
born under such circumstances and amidst such 
taftnSiSS!^ environments that he has to be brought up in a 
manner thoroughly inconsistent with real Brahmana 
life. The parents may be addicted to vice and devoid of all observance 
of Caste-Dharmas. Their friends and relations who frequent them may 
be equally bad. The child is brought up by such parents. Sometimes, 
it may happen that even during infancy the child is led into some vices. 
The child grows, attains boyhood, vices are confirmed, very often multi¬ 
plied too. Manhood is reached and the man leads his life in shame and 
degradation. Even if he grasps some ideas of the higher and nobler 
life, he finds it almost impossible to get out of the influence of the accu¬ 
mulated force of his long-contracted habits. The question is :—‘ Could 
such a Jeeva have been a developed Jeeva entitled to inhabit a Brahmana 
body? If he was, what purpose is served by compelling him to take 
birth under circumstances, not only most unfavourable to progress 
onwards, but tending positively to drag him onwards?’ The answer is 
this. Let us take the analogy of the school again. Every good teacher 
tries his best to educate his students up to the limit of proficiency fixed 
for a particular class by retaining them in that class as along as it is possi¬ 
ble. Every student is given proper facilities to get through his lessons. 
Such of the students as neglect and misuse their opportunities for im¬ 
provement are then and there moderately punished, and they are taught, 
in the beginning in all mild ways, the value of such opportunities. If, 
notwithstanding such mild and wholesome teaching, a student goes on 
neglecting and misusing further opportunities, the teacher makes him 
undergo appropriate punishment for the misuse or actual misbehaviour 

l f^n i Gita, hi, 35 . 
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and practically teaches him about the evil of neglecting opportunities by 
compelling him to work hard under difficulties brought about by such 
misbehaviour. This is the object of giving impositions and the like. 
With opportunities lessened, with work rendered heavier, and with self- 
created obstacles on all sides, the student is made to feel keenly foi the 
waste and the misuse of his previous opportunities. If the student under 
such circumstances really regrets his mistake and tries to make the best 
use of the little opportunity he may have for the bettering of his condi¬ 
tion, the teacher begins to help him and the energy of his resolution 
itself enables him to work through difficulties and obstacles, and the 
result is that he not only learns the value of opportunities but also 
gathers strength and courage by successfully working against opposing 
forces. But many students are not able to stand this hard test. They 
grow desperate and become worse. Then, the teacher, finding his last 
trial failing, sees that there is no more use in retaining such students in 
his class and that they ought to be, of necessity, sent to a lower class, so 
that they may have better and ampler opportunities of learning their old 
lessons. Similarly, the Jeeva referred to above was a Brahmana in his 
previous life or lives, but iost many an opportunity for improvement, 
associated then with objectionable characters, contracted bad habits, and 
generally behaved so badly that the result is his present position. It is 
indeed a pity that he should have so many difficulties to encounter. But 
he is the author of them all. When opportunity he had, he would not 
use it properly, its consequence is that, although he may now want to 
improve, obstacles are before him and proper opportunities veiy lately 
appear. He sometimes very earnestly wants to give up his bad habits, 
but they would not leave him. If he is to improve at all, he has to do so 
by the side of such habits, and it is indeed a difficult task. His people 
around him and his other environments are all against his redemption, 
and even if he should strive to rise, and to some extent succeed in 
rising, above his acquired instincts while in solitude, such people and 
environments drag him down again while in their midst and he once more 
revels in shame. But if such attempts for escape are repeated very 
often, he will gather strength more and more, and he may have a very 
fair hope of raising himself up early to the standard level of his caste- 
Dharma, without any more fear of descent into sin. Such a last chance 
is offered to the Jeeva in question. If this last chance is not availed of, 
the Jeeva is bound to go down to a lower caste in which he may take his 
own time to get rid of his dross and to relearn and regain all that he has 
forgotten.or lost. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MODERN BRAHMANA. 

1. It is not within our power to question the wisdom of the esta¬ 
blishment of the caste system. But certainly it is 
T^aa Fal * 0f the Brah w hhin our power to prevent largely the successful 
working of that system, and it may be plainly said 
that we have very successfully done this. Let us consider the grand old 
ideal and at the same time witness around ourselves the actual state of 
things. Where are our Brahmanas ? Certainly, we many of the Brah- 
manas of to-day have our threads on and we daily go through the farce 
of Sandhya worship. But applying the chief test of Brahmanahood, are 
we really prepared to tread along the path of renunciation? Have we 
any the slightest early chance of placing our foot on that path? Can we 
say, with the least truth, that we have outgrown the other stages? Are 
we, with our present notions of things and motives of action, fit to tread 
along the third path even? How many among ourselves are so unselfish 
that our actions are done without being influenced by some personal 
motives? As a matter of fact, most of the Brahmanas of our day have 
come down to the second stage, the stage of selfish action. The Brah- 
mana fell and with his fall came the fall of the other castes also. The 
head got disordered and I he whole system has become confused. The 
Brahmana became selfish and a prey to the love of wealth and fame. He 
initiated change in society and this change is going on day by day with 
increased vigour. The Brahmana does the business of a Vaisya, the 
Kshatriya as Kshatriya is no more, the Vaisya wants to pass for a Brah- ■ 
mana, and the Sudra wants to abolish altogether the system which, in his 
mistaken view, makes his position not a very enviable one. The Brah¬ 
mana, having almost lost the inner light, the light which had made him 
Brahmana, would forget his own duties but would still preserve his 
dignity as Brahmana and demand from the VaiSya and the Sudra the 
respect due to the ideal Brahmana. The VaiSya and the Sudra however 
find in the modern Brahmana nothing that deserves any such respect, 
feel insulted by the arrogance of the Brahmana-in-form, and strive very 
naturally to raise themselves up to the position which, as they believe, 
has been unwisely and improperly assigned to the Brahmana. I am far 
from blaming the Vaisya or the Sudra for his attitude towards the 
modern Brahmana. It is the Brahmana that has wrought all this 
mischief. 
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2. Let us now briefly consider how and why the Brahmana fell 
„ , , with a view to see whether there is anv chance still 

Causes of the Fall. , , , . ... 

left to set things aright m society. The following 
are among the causes of his fall:— 

(1) Firstly, Sanskrit, the language of the Vedas, gradually ceased 
to be used by the Brahmana and many of the truths revealed through 
the Sacred Literature became more and more hidden from him. This 
change brought him more and more into contact with the worldly 
ideas belonging to the place or community from which he borrowed 
his language for daily use, and it created a wide gulf between 
him and his original pure Aryan ideas. If, even, his new language 
was not altogether different from Sanskrit but only a dialect 
or recent corruption of Sanskrit, the dialect became for all practical 
purposes so much different from the mother tongue that the latter 
was to a large extent forgotten. Anyhow this was surely a change 
for the worse so far as the possession of the Vedic ideas by the Brah- 
manas was concerned. 

(2) As the second cause, it may be mentioned that the Brahmanas 
of old, enjoying large patronage and support from the Kshatriya-kings, 
were able to preserve unsullied their allotted duties or Sastraic Dharmas, 
and with the cessation of such patronage they became gradually 
degraded. 

(3) Again, frequent invasions over India by several foreign nations 
have considerably checked the spread of Vedic ideas and the due obser¬ 
vance of Brahmanical duties, and this was particularly the case during 
the period of the Mahomedan conquest and rule in India. The pro¬ 
pagation of religious truths had for a long time to be altogether stopped 
and books of wisdom had even to be kept hidden. 

(4) I may also add that even our present vernacular languages are 
being neglected by us and the ideas of religion, of which many of our 
even present-day vernacular books are full, seem to lose their hold on us. 

(5) Substitution of secular education in the place of, rather to the 
total exclusion of, religious and spiritual education largely accelerated the 
fall of the Brahmana. 

-■>. These and probably many other causes also brought the Brah- 

The Resalt . mana d °wn from the high position that was his and 

with him others also became disregardful of their 
respective duties or Dharmas. Although in the course of his fall the 
Brahmana continued rapidly to lose one after another the pure Aryan 
ideas of right religious life, he has had nevertheless the special advantage 
of belonging to the highest section of the Aryan community. Having 
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been naturally in possession of a clear intellect he was in consequence 
taken into the administrative and other kinds of service for remuneration 
by foreign and native rulers. His tasting more and more of the alluring 
fruits of remuneration in these and in other ways, together with his 
gradual loss of all ideas about the principles of renunciation, soon brought 
him down to the level of the Vaisya, and he was virtually made to 
refollow the practice of hoarding up money and securing everything to 
himself to the exclusion of others. As the Brahmana thus fell, the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance spread thicker over the land, and the real Vedic reli¬ 
gion became cloud-hidden and sometimes in practice degenerated into 
the religion of forms only, sometimes of grotesque forms even. Conse¬ 
quently, many people, not satisfied with the form of religion followed 
by some Hindus, not knowing the ultimate Truths revealed by the Vedas, 
and at the same time being largely influenced by an alien civilization of 
a materialistic, ruinous character, turned their backs upon our Aryan 
Religion altogether and became more or less a prey to blind heterodoxy. 

4. As if in the place of the Sastraic Chaturvamya four-fold caste 
system, a four-fold division is dimly perceivable at 
Brlhmanas r Classes of present in the Brahmana community itself, consider¬ 
ing Brahmanyam in its several grades of intensity 
obtaining among the modern Brahmanas. The highest class, repsesent- 
ing Brahmanyam in its truest sense and fullest manifestation, comprises 
a few genuine Sannyasis still found now and then, though indeed very 
rarely (I am not referring to the Sannyasis we are meeting with daily), who 
having had complete spiritual training and having truly secured the full 
preliminary qualification for the taking of the final step towards liberation, 
have entered on the final stage or Asrama of true Brahmana life, char¬ 
acterised by thorough renunciation of everything worldly, and whose very 
presence, without more, on earth is most conducive to its spiritual uplift. 
Next below, under the second class, come those few Brahmanas of real 
Dharmic merit, who modestly live in some very few, exceptionally good 
and out-of-the-common-way village Agraharams, having still full regard 
for the Vedic path of spiritual ascent, who duly perform the Brahminical 
duties as occasions for their performance arise, observing scrupulous 
regularity and strictly following the letter of the Sastra, including the 
traditional Pujas adopting the Sastraic methods of worship, and who 
spend thefirspare hours of the day for the spiritual training and helping 
of others who may be fortunately placed to be so trained and helped by 
them. Under the third class, then, come the so-called Orthodox Brah¬ 
manas of the busy Loukika world, but who nevertheless, in the eye of 
the thorough material world, pass for religious men amidst their all* 
engrossing temporal work. The only merit in such Brahmanas is they 
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have not allowed their Brahmanyam to be altogether extinguished, and 
have managed to keep the last remnant spark of the Divine Light in 
them still shining within by virtue of a minimum sort of observance of 
an abridged kind of true Brahminical Dharma. Fourthly and lastly may 
be mentioned those who pass for Brahmanas merely because of their 
Brahmana parentage, and who, being but the chaff, if I may say so, of 
the Biahmana community ready to be blown out of it at any moment, 
have in fact ceased to be true Brahmanas, but are yet called Brahmanas 
only by courtesy (Brahnianabruvah). Such are the modern-day ultra- 
radical Brahmanas, some disfigured even in external appearance, who 
have ceased to perform the necessary Brahmanical duties, and whose 
borrowed views and imitative actions are characterised by a defiant 
attitude towards all lofty Hindu tradition, altogether subversive of all 
constructive Arya Dharma. This fourth or last class of Brahmanas is a 
special section devoted to Kali, the lord of the present Yuga. It is this 
class that has brought the whole Brahmana community to shame. 
Members of this class are daily increasing in number under the pleasure¬ 
showing, but all-destructive, p atronage of the Yugapurusha. Though on 
the fence dividing Arya Dharma from An arya Adharma, the Brahmanas 
of the third class, the Orthodox Lonkikas, find their position not so 
dangerous because of their firm hold of certain fundamental, unyielding 
materials on the side of Arya Dharma. The Brahmanas-in-name of the 
fourth class, however, though still said to be on the fence, have lost hold 
of the saving materials on the right side and have so much inclined 
towards the wrong side that it seems hopeless and impossible, from the 
human point of view, to save them from headlong fall and sure destruc¬ 
tion by restoring them to their former position of safety, merit and 
honour. The Hindu Society and Religion have already suffered enough 
and still continue to suffer from the blunders and misdeeds of this 
shameful class of renegade Brahmanas. 

5. We are most of us Brahmanas only by descent and merely in 
name. Our Brahmanyam hangs by a fine thread, 

^ The Renegade Brah- ar)d it a p pears to live more to make our lives in the 
present circumstances more miserable than to serve 
us as a real spiritual lift. Many of us say that we are feared, envied and 
openly hated and vilified. But we are ourselves reminded of our Brah¬ 
manyam only when we think of the mistakes and misdoings of the non- 
Brahmana agitator. Many extreme social reformers there are among 
ourselves who, having their own cherished (ill-thought, I would say) 
peculiar opinions on the Hindu social polity, give out that the caste-system 
has been the curse of the country, but in the same breath advocate the 
necessity for taking immediate steps to consolidate, preserve and improve 
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the condition of the Brahmana community as if it meant something real 
to them, and worth working for. However much the inter-relating logic 
of their ideas may be difficult to understand, it is clear they feel injured 
when they see that the non-Brahmana heaps abuses on the head of the 
Brahmana because the latter often comes out successful in the hard 
struggle of earthly life. A long known friend of mine, one such Brah¬ 
mana W' 'uld-be reformer, appeared once very much vexed to find that 
there was no unity among the Brahmanas and that therefore nothing 
substantial could be done to ensure the abiding interest of the Brahmana 
community as such. I could then only pity his condition and suggest no 
remedy ; for, remedy there could be none to suggest to him who did not 
mind the preservation of Brahmanyam which alone could be the central 
ensouling life of the community. If true Brahmanyam is not cared for, 
it is empty meaninglessness to talk of the 'Brahmana community.’ The 
man who, though a Brahmana by descent, condemns the caste-system and 
has himself ceased to perform even the minimum essential duties of the 
Brahmana life may be taken to be worse than dead to the community, 
though he may pretend to belong to it by deceitful appearance and honied 
words. Beware of such pretenders (Brahmanabruvah). They are the 
real enemies of the Brahmana community. They physically live in the 
midst of the community and, having functionally become alien and 
degraded, act as poison from inside and work secretly for its destruction. 
Recognise their fall and realise fully that the Brahmana community, truly 
so called, cannot and does not depend, for its own continued existence, 
upon the sympathies and pretensions of such fallen souls, however great 
they may still appear from the point of view of wordly wisdom. They 
may say they work for the country's cause and the betterment of the socie¬ 
ty. Speaking the plain truth, it is all but the life-less, soul-less work of 
puppets that know not what they are about, but that are only made to 
dance to the pulling of mischievous hands of Dharmic annulment special¬ 
ly engaged for this age of Kali. 


6. It is an unassailable truth, unpleasant no doubt for many of us 
to recognise, that the present-day attacks against the 
Brahmanyam lost. Varnasrama Dharma and the Brahmana are due to 

the defaults and misdeeds of the Brahmana himself, and that it is but just 
and proper that the Brahmana should now taste the bitter fruits of his 
anti-Brahmana life. He has considerably crippled his Brahmanyam 
within by failing to perform even the most necessary Sastraic duties of 
his in the proper manner and by, in addition, adopting a kind of materially 
convenient and easy life, having no sort of concern whatsoever with any¬ 
thing over and above his physical body, bestowing not the slightest 
thought on his own self as even the owner or inhabitant of that body 
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much less as its enlivener. In fact, he has become the slave of his bodily 
senses. He has himself, in addition to his various other acts of 
misbehaviour, widely sown actual seeds of Brahmadvesham (hatred 
towards the Brahmana) by largely misconducting himself. The 
Sastra-indicated effect of such misconduct is more than proved in 
our unfortunate days of the Dharmically suicidal and hatred- 
inspiring anti-Brahmana agitations to the eternal shame and discredit 
of the lust-enslaved Brahmanas. Mistake me not, please. My object 
is not to abuse the Brahmana, but only to remind him of the Dharmic 
duties of his spiritual position in this material world, and in doing so I 
cannot but feel strongly when I think of his miserable fall from that 
position. 


7. Of course, we cannot be altogether unmindful of our modern-day 

conditions and limitations within which we have to 
thJ& ihSs, Daty ° f work towards ^e fulfilment of the great object of 
our respective Dharmic existence. Taking all the 
known circumstances into consideration, I feel it my duty to say a few 
words to you, Brahmana readers, especially such of you as are seriously 
engaged on this great Aryan field of spiritual operations to fight against 
the downward-turned unspiritual forces of materialism, scepticism, sensu¬ 
ality and Godless-ness, forces which may seem for a time powerful and 
well-organised, now and then eloquently thundering in loud ignorance 
from the blinded heights of worldly prosperity, but which in the end will 
be compelled to scatter away in substanceless insignificance, being driven 
to aimless wanderings and doomed to oblivion practically endless. 

8. Of all in the world, you Brahmanas at least should have absolute 

Have Faith ' n our all-saving World-Religion (Vaidikamatam) 

and in the Sastra which shows us the way, by the 
proper acquisition and use.of Brahmavidya, of realising the ultimate end 
for all, the state of Supreme Moksha or final emancipation from condi¬ 
tioned existence which is characterised by limitation and evil and long- 
maintained in the beginningless rounds of births and deaths. 


9. You Brahmanas are the trusted custodians of the Vedas, and to 

Recognise the Fall. y ° U th6 Gl ' eat ° ne haS assi S ned the duty of educating 
and lifting up the ignorant and sense-bound sections 
of humanity around you by means which are all supplied to you. If to-day 
you complain that the knowledge and practice of your brethren in reli¬ 
gion is poor, that you are not cared for at all, and that they have even 
grown apathetic, arrogant and turbulent, I say the blame is all yours, not 
theirs. You swerved from your lofty duty, and in your headlong descent 
into the worldly ways of material competition and sensual life you could 
not but come in collision with the very people who, but for your descent, 
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■would have remained your obedient pupils still. You may, of course, 
plead a thousand excuses for your: descent, inevitable as you may call it, 
and many of such excuses may no doubt be true; but the fact remains 
that you have descended,; and descended top low to rise soon or easily to 
your level again.. It is impossible for us .to equal in any manner the ideal 
Brahmanas of old, and the Great One has evidently so willed that the 
world for a long time to come, for over 4 Lakhs and 32 thousand years, 
must remain, in the spiritual sleep of dark ignorance, the present age of 
Kaliyuga being the period of rest for the world's spiritual activity. [More 
about the present age will be mentioned in the next chapter]. It is only 
proper and natural that, when spirituality is sleeping, materiality is making 
noise and hubbub. You know, the deeper the sleep of the spiritual soul 
{Jeevatma), the more loud and vehement and more long-drawn will be 
the consequent snoring in the material body if not well-disciplined and 
controlled at proper times. There is no use complaining against such 
snoring, however horrible and senseless it may be. Your very complaint 
against your impudent brethren is part of the snoring during this your 
own spiritual sleep of the age. 

10. You have evidently no control over the spiritual conditions 
and circumstances affecting your country and your 
Preserve Brahmanyam. p e0 pj e ^ an( j y 0ur Great Rishis have declared that 

Brahmanyam will surely decline more and more, that most of the 
Brahmanas will in consequence cease to be Brahmanas altogether, and 
that at the end of this Yuga there will be left only a very few 
families of real Brahmanas who will furnish the seed for the rise 
of the ideal community of Brahmanas who will function in the 
next fully Dharmic age of Kritayuga when spirituality in the world 
will be in full swing, as if quite refreshed after sound sleep. 1 say 
this to you to make you consider whether you will prefer to belong 
to the majority-section which will soon become extinct, being devoid of 
Brahmanyam altogether, or to the small minority-section which will con¬ 
tinue to progress onwards and onwards and will have opportunities, faci¬ 
lities and true Sastraic training given to its members then and there 
for their attainment of the Supreme Goal, and which will have left in its 
own circle at the end of the Yuga only such of its members as would 
not have before then attained MSksha, but who, by virtue of their itai- 
mense Dharmic advancement and spiritual development, will be very 
near it and will therefore be in a fit position, as fathers of the next golden 
age, to transmit to their then future generations a true knowledge of all 
the Dharmic practices and spiritual'truths necessary to be had arid known 
for. the proper -carrying on of the lofty Yuga-Dharma Of such an age 
H—19 
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which, on account of the purity and perfection of its activities, is named 
Kritayuga, and, being the age of truth, is called Satyayuga also. 

11. In order that we may have Brahmanyam preserved in us, we 

have to be carefully mindful of our inner purifications 
External Forms. a n d development and also of our outer cleanliness 
and appearance. In these days of badges, stars, flags, uniforms and self¬ 
shaving for movements and matters too worldly and material to demand 
the attention, much less, serious attention, of the true Hindu of spiritual 
aspirations, it is certainly not too much to insist on the strict preservation 
of the outward appearance of the Hindu as such, in simple, national dress 
and with Sikha, Pundra, Yajnopavlta and the like. This preservation is 
necessary in your own interest and in furtherance of your characteristic 
life-object which is Spiritual Moksha attainable through Sastraic Dharma. 
You need not be sorry that large sections of your community are giving 
up the prescribed outer marks one by one; for their life-object, if any at 
all, which is only animal Kama and convenience securable through 
material Artha (lucre), is altogether different from yours, and we should 
in fact pray to the Great One that they may effect a thorough change in 
their appearance, all of them, soon. In the meanwhile, you may be on 
the look-out for those who, though to all appearance anti-Hindu, may yet 
be usefully approached and redeemed out of their mistaken ways. You 
should also, in your work of help, be prepared for disappointments if they 
come. You may succeed in quarters where success may not be expected, 
and you may also fail where you may be very hopeful. 

12. Towards the preservation of Brahmanyam you Brahmanas 

have got one favourable circumstance now, 
Non Brahmn^ 8 ^ thou S h favourab le only from your selfish point 

of view, not from the humanity point of view. 
You are now left more free to pursue your own Dharmic ways of 
life without being hampered now and then by your dutiful con¬ 
siderations of others’ Dharmic interests and improvements; for, these 
others, at least, many of them in this the southernmost part of our coun¬ 
try, do not want your intervention and help. The non-Brahmana Hindu 
is slowly relieving you of the burden of your duty of officiating at the re¬ 
ligious ceremonials of his house-hold, especially of your irksomeand oner¬ 
ous duty of seeing to the well-being of his departed relations in after-life. 
Whatever may have become the fate of such unfortunate relations on the 
other side of death, about which the knower of the !§astra can have no 
doubt and for which every true Hindu cannot but feel very sorry, the 
surviving non-Brahmana Hindu pretends to feel perfectly satisfied about 
the imagined results of his change of Dharmic procedure, rather, of his 
transgression of it. He sees in most of your Purdhitas and Panchangis 
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nothing that deserves any respectful consideration, much less, admiration, 
and thinks he may justifiably prefer to give the ceremonial doles to a pure 
and pious Non-Brahmana devotee in order that the departed souls may 
really be better off in their places. Only, he has not bestowed any 
thought on the existence or otherwise of any authority for his thinking 
so. Matters like this, he must remember, are not for one's own imagin¬ 
ings. Only the Sastra, which informs us of the existence of other Lokas 
than our own, can authoritatively declare the exact ways and means 
available for man here below to help those in such other Lokas. The 
Sastra for such purposes generally has made some definite kinds of pro¬ 
vision, the chief of which being by way of Ahuti in Agni whose presid¬ 
ing Deity Agnideva will convey the help in suitable form to the intended 
recipient. As the holy fire is the Agni for the Dwija, so is the Brahmana's 
right hand palm mentioned as the Agni for the Sudra, as the latter, 
according to the Veda, cannot directly make an Ahuti in the holy fire, 
which could be done only along with the recital of the appropriate Veda 
Mantra pronounceable by the Dwija alone. It is nowhere mentioned that 
the palm of a good devout Sudra or other Non-Brahmana can be the sub¬ 
stitute for Agni, however well-washed and pure. If I have to send a 
money order to my friend at Madras, I am bound by the published postal 
rules to fill up the prescribed form in the manner directed and. to hand 
over my money to the receiving clerk at the post office. Suppose I find 
the office in a nasty locality and the clerk dirty, ill-looking and avarici¬ 
ous; would I do well, ignoring the prescribed form and procedure and 
getting away from the nasty-looking clerk and the stinking post-office 
precincts, to go to a decent private bangalow in the middle of a well- 
laid beautiful garden close by and put my money into the neat¬ 
looking chest there, and be satisfied that my friend at Madras would 
surely get it? We have indeed to pity the increasingly perverse attitude, 
thoughtless procedure and Dharmically ruinous predicament of many 
of our mistak en friends among the Non-Brahmana Hindus; and an 
essential part of our daily religious duty as Brahmanas is and should be 
that, we, one and all of us, send up our hearty prayers to the divine feet 
of the Almighty Isvara to soon give our friends right sense and proper 
attitude, and to replace them on the upward path of the elevating Arya 
Dharma again. 

13. It is still for you Brahmanas to trace out the true cause of the 
present conditions and devise the means for inaprov- 
Responsibility of the j ng them. In fact, you must recognise that you are 
yourselves primarily responsible for the present 
state of things and that it is your sacred and just duty to undo, at all cost, 
the misehief of your own making, You, occupying the foremost place in 
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the Aryan Society, neglected your own Swadharma, and this led even¬ 
tually to the giving up of Swadharma by the others in the community. 
You set the bad example yourselves, and worked confusion into the order 
of the whole Hindu Society. You may say you are keeping up certain 
forms and still observing certain ceremonies which all preserve 
Brahmanyam in you. It is doubtful whether what you say is wholly true. 
Even then you cannot wholly deny that some of us at least are keeping 
up such appearance more because our wordly interest also is served by 
our continuing to be Brahmanas, if not from the point of view of material 
benefit, at least from the point of view of our innate feeling of vanity. 
Without taking offence at the insinuation, tell me please how many of us 
are daily reminded more of our Brahmanical duties than of our so-called 
superior social rights when we think of our relation to the non-Brah- 
mana Hindus. Perhaps, very few ; I shall not say < none. 1 Your 
Brahmanyam comes to prominence only when your vanity is tickled. 
When, however, the occasion arises for the strict performance of your 
own personal Brahmanical Dharma, it is performed no doubt in a way, 
but rarely strictly to the letter of the Sastra. Questions of personal con¬ 
venience all arise then, and such questions are almost invariably decided 
in favour of such convenience whether real or unreal. When you, who 
ought to l$e the spiritual guides and the Dharmic heads of the communi¬ 
ty, neglect your Dharma and fail to study your Vedas, and when you 
show signs of no qualifications in you to be the teachers and guides of 
others, how dare you find fault with the non-Hindu and the non- 
Brahmana agitator if they condemn you though on also other grounds 
not real ? 


Wake up and Guide. 


14. It is very necessary and urgent that you Brahmanas should im¬ 
prove yourselves first. If you improve, the others, 
including the most refractory non-Brahmanas, will 
soon improve also. However much a few of them may seem to abuse 
you now, they cannot but follow you if you go in the right direction with 
your heart full of love and pity for them, and bereft altogether of even the 
slightest tinge of ill-will or hatred towards them. No argument is needed 
to prove this. It is mainly owing to your fall, as very often remarked, 
others are found now, as they are, in a spiritually wretched condition. It 
is yet in your hands to either save yourselves and all with you, or spirit¬ 
ually damn everyone beyond redemption. Your lamentable ignoring of 
the spiritual side of your Brahmana life and your consequent neglect of 
even your Nityakarma, the necessary and compulsory portion of your 
Sastraic daily Swadharma, have wrought so much confusion in the Hindu 
Society that its very foundation * Chaturvarnyam ’ is now seen preserved 
only in name. You, Brahmanas, many of whom, I hope, belong at least to 
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the third class, should vigilantly see, by all rightful means, that our Dharmic 
Society and Vedic religion are no more insulted or injured by those who 
have already bid farewell to them openly or practically. The future of 
everything Hindu is by the Great One evidently entrusted to the protect¬ 
ing hands of you third class Brahmanas. Continue, with a stern determina¬ 
tion to adhere to our world-old Dharmamargas in spite of the 
voluminous, amazing exhibitions of all-darkening ignorance and all¬ 
twisting misconceptions of the more prominent few of the fourth class 
Brahmanas, and of those among the non-Brahmana Hindus who have 
most dangerously and suicidally taken into their heads to hate the all¬ 
saving Vedic Religion, right Sastraic knowledge, and true Brahmanyam, 
a most ruinous and self-annihilating procedure, as that of indiscreet 
children ignorantly playing with the all-consuming fire. 


15. As for ourselves, we cannot be too careful about the preserva¬ 

tion of Brahmanyam. It will die if we neglect it 
individual Effort an y longer. It is already dead in many. It can be 
x "‘" T preserved only by individual efforts. The integrity 

of the Brahmana community as such depends solely upon the success of 
such individual efforts. Don’t commit the mistake of thinking that it 
requires any organised conferences of Brahmanas. Let the modern-day 
mania for conferences be confined to those communities and institutions 
which depend, for their continuity, upon the numerical strength and the 
material prosperity of their constituents, and which have not, or do not 
recognise, any eternally existing, indestructible spiritual basis. Our 
Brahmanyam will be secure in us individually and the Brahmana com¬ 
munity as such will be safe and intact if we, each of us individual 
Brahmanas, keep up at least the minimum observance of the taastraic 
rules of Achara, of our Nitya and Naimittika Karmas and our respective 
Upasanas. What such Acharas, Karmas and Upasanas are may be 
easily ascertained. 

16. It is enough for me to state at present that our Brahmanyam will 

not die if, among our daily duties we are particular- 
Some Rales. jy careful about these :— 


(a) Regularity of habits, early rising and other wholesome prac¬ 
tices at stated times and regular intervals as per the Sasira. 

(b) Physical purity by proper observance of the Sastraic rules of 
personal Achara, such as those relating to Soucham, Snanam and pollu¬ 
tion by touch or proximity or by events and its removal. Believe me 
when I say that many of the untoward happenings in our house-holds 
have for their immediate cause, not the _whote cause though, some 
ruinous contamination arising out of gross Anachara or foul Durachara, 
defilement by way of omission, or commission, mostly voluntary, 
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sometimes foolishly allowed to be inflicted by others whether wantonly or 
in ignorance. Sanitation, if it means anything at all, is the science of 
preservation of oneself, his body and his environments free from the perni¬ 
cious influences of such Anachara and Durachara. Many ot us have 
to correct our ideas of sanitation in the light of the Hindu Sastra. There 
is no use in talking merely about microbes and bacteria without caring 
for the natural laws applicable to them and to germs even much subtiler 
than they, which all have had their due consideration in the framing of 
our wonderful Sastraic rules of Achara. 

(c) We must perform Sandhyavandanam and Madhyahnikam 
strictly in the mode prescribed. It is even enough if Gayatri is repeated 
ten times on each occasion, of course, with the necessary preliminaries 
and accessories. 

(d) Brahmayajna is also necessary, and such of you, who have 
not been doing it regularly till now, will do well to at once include it in 
your daily programme of Dharma. You must perform it when you are 
pure in body. You may even perform it in the morning after your 
Sandhyavandanam, if you find it more convenient to do so then than 
after Madhyahnikam. 

( e ) The other necessary Karmas are Aupasana (Samidadhana for 
the bachelor), Vaiswadeva and Puja. Try to perform these also. 

(/) Take particular care, being fully guided by the Sastra, about 
your food, in kind, purity, quantity and the number of times it is taken 
daily. Try to have your food completely Satwic. 

(g) Take also equal care about the selection of your associates and 
your books for easy reading and about your physical and moral surround¬ 
ings, and see that they are all helpful to you in your upward progress. 

(//) Preserve well [he sexual purity of your body and mind, Brah- 
macharyam, whether the strict Brahmacharyam of single life or the quali¬ 
fied one of married life. You should on no account yield to improper 
sexual temptations. Conserve manliness for the real noble man-elevating 
work, the due fulfilment of your Sastraic super-ordinary Dharmic func¬ 
tion in the spiritual interest of yourselves and of all humanity. 

( j ) Be always and strictly Hindu in your appearance, and never 
fall victims to the un-Aryan foppish fashion. 

(k) In short, let nationality, simplicity, truth, purity, straightfor^ 
wardness, courage, reverence for elders, sympathetic love for all, faith in 
the Veda Sastras and in the words of those who know them, and strict 
adherence to such Sastras and words in practical conduct be the guiding 
rules of your life here. Your Brahmanyam will then not merely live, 
but soon grow also to a very great magnitude by the very strength of your 
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ennobling Dharma and elevating Upasana and by your contact with Great 
Souls and even enable you to become mighty helpers of your spiritually 
groping brethren. You are, by your very birth-right such helpers. You 
have only to bestir yourselves Dharmically a little and leave your gates 
of knowledge freely open for the easy entrance of the great truths revealed 
through the Vedas. 

You are bound to come up if you only seriously engage yourselves 
in the right direction. Forget not you are the direct descendants of the 
mighty Brahmarishis of old, known for their limitless Divine Wisdom. 
Care not what obstacles are found placed on your noble way of true 
Brahmana life of universal help. Fear not. No cloud of ignorance, 
mistake or perversion on the part of others, however dense and dark, can 
long stand before the mighty spiritual Sun of your Gayatri Upasana. 
Sleep not, wake up and work on. Tsvara is always with you. 

17. Some say Brahmanyam has fallen on evil days. It is not so. 

Brahmanyam is being rightly and strictly tested for 
Brahmanyam ever j{ s eternal preservation. It is the process of elimina- 

preserved. . . . . 

tion by winnowing, as it were, that is going on amidst 
the Brahmanas. Brahmanyam can never cease to be, and is bound to sub¬ 
sist, though most of the Brahmanas may have already booked themselves 
out. Some of them may themselves cry at the top of their voice, in real or 
presumed harmony with the loud harangues of their uninformed, mis¬ 
thinking, sense-bound Social Reform agitator, in denunciation of their 
own heritage, and shake it out by actual un-Brahminical life , but they 
cannot end it. Brahmanyam will remain somewhere. Most of them may 
quite easily fall away from it, and it is no merit. If they find themselves 
really applauded for it, it is only evidence of a general catastrophe. 
Brahmanyam, being the life and soul of the Hindu Genius necessary 
always for the continued existence of the world-saving Hindu spiritual 
Religion and its characteristic Dharma, will be preserved intact by the 
Great Lord somewhere, however feeble it may sometimes look. As 
Brahmanyam cannot be dead altogether, the Brahmana caste cannot 
completely disappear. The other castes may vanish for a time. Though 
generally the Brahmana of the day apparently may be voiceless and 
powerless, the lingering, twinkling spark-fire of Brahmanyam in him is 
all-powerful, and the Almighty Great One above is directly interested in 
its eternal and honourable preservation for the good of all the world and 
for all times. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PRESENT AGE. ' 

1. It has been shown that non-adherence to the Caste-Dharmas 
leads to results which evidence immense difficulties 
Work of Destruction anc ] confusion in the proper working of the Caste 

at the end of Dwapara r < , „ 

Yuga. System. The great use of the System can be wholly 

realised only if its rules are enforced by the inter¬ 
vention of the authority in power whenever necessary. If however such 
authority does not care for the System, the inevitable result is that ideas 
of duties become confused, qualifications and training necessary for 
particular acts not being insisted upon, acts fail to bear the intended 
fruits, dissatisfaction and scepticism prevail, blame is ignorantly thrown on 
the head of the One who originally established the System, prejudices 
arise against the same, and the very nature of the System is misunder¬ 
stood and misrepresented. As thus, in course of time, the cloud of 
ignorance gets thicker, the so-called leaders and their followers, both 
equally groping in the dark, fall into the depths of worldliness and irreli- 
gion. Such was the fate apprehended at the end of the last or Dwapara 
Yuga by Arjuna when he was asked by Lord Sri Krishna to fight the 
great men of the Kshatriya Caste and kill them. It was the Kshatriya, 
who was the power in authority throughout in the times of old in this 
land, that kept up the Caste System in working order. Arjuna had the 
keenness to see that, if that power should be cut down, caste confusion 
would set in, sins would be multiplied, and the welfare of the nation 
would be considerably affected. It may be observed that this particular 
fear of Arjuna about the nature of future events was not referred to by 
Lord Sri Krishna in the whole of the Bhagavadglla in a manner to show 
that Arjuna was wrong in his apprehension. But the Lord induced him 
to fight by teaching him that he ought not to care for the results of his 
actions, that it was his duty as a Kshatriya to fight in a righteous cause, 
that birth and death have no reference to the Reality in man, the Self ? 
and that the Self is ever existing in the infinitude of consciousness and 
bliss. So, Lord Sri Krishna, evidently knowing the inevitable results, 
expedited the great Maha-Bharata war which ended in completely demo¬ 
lishing the Kshatriya wall of protection around the Hindu Aryan Nation, 
and which has brought the great ancient fabric of the Caste System to its 
present deplorable condition. The ways of the Lord are not always 
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known, but a purpose there must be at the bottom of all. this change. 
Let us try to ascertain what this possibly can be. 

2. Our ancient sages have discovered that the different periods of 
the day have different peculiarities and that each of 
thJcasfeSystImf aS ^ suc ^ P er ^ 0( ^ s specially suited to the performance of 
some specific kinds of duties or actions. The early 
morning period of the day is the fittest for calm contemplation (Dhyana) 
on the nature of the Absolute Self and for austere devotion (TapasJ to 
the Supreme. The fore-part of the day is the best for the acquisition of 
(Jnana) after purification by active worship (Puja) of Isvara. The rest 
of the day is to be spent in service in the shape of sacrifice (Yajna) or 
offerings to other Jeevas, whether of this world or of the others and for 
the acquisition of property for immediate use in this life. The night is 
the period for enjoyment of life and sleep. It is also the period when 
suffering is most keenly felt. Giving (Dana) of food when demanded is 
always compulsory, especially in the night. The day of ours (of 24 
hours) is, as it were, an inverted miniature of the Great Period of Time, 
called Mahavuga, which, including twilight-periods, consists of 4,380,000 
years, and which is apportioned into four smaller Yugas, namely, Krita 
of 1,752,000, years, Treta of 1,314,000 years, Dwapara of 876,000 years 
and Kali of 438,000 years, inverted, because, the length of duration of 
each of these Yugas which correspond to the divisions of the day bears 
an inverse proportion, Kali being the smallest of the Yugas, and Krita or 
Salya being the largest. Krita Yuga corresponds to the early morning 
period of the day. It is the Yuga most favourable for contemplation 
(Dhyana) and austere devotion (Tapas). It is the period in which 
advanced Jeevas, who have risen above the lower stages of action, and who 
are treading along the final path of renunciation and contemplation, are 
awake and functioning. It is also the period in which advanced Jeevas 
take birth in the four castes and regularly perform their respective duties 
for the common good of all. The less developed Jeevas are then either 
temporarily sleeping in Maya without being brought into manifestation 
or activity, or more probably undergoing experiences in other worlds or 
in sub-human bodies. It is generally known that Brahmanas who are 
spiritually inclined rise in the early morning, about two hours before sun¬ 
rise, and after cleaning and purifying their bodies, contemplate on the Self, 
the Source of Light in all. It is also the time when those who are 
mindful of their duties rise up and work. This early morning period, it 
may also be said, is just the time which other people find to be the best 
fitted for sound sleep. When the morning hours are over and 
the heat of the sun begins to be felt, all men are awake and the 
world goes oil busy all over. People of different stages of advance- 
H—20 
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ment, high and low, of different temperaments, of different types of 
living, and of different avocations, are all there in the work of the 
world. Such a stage of things arises when the second period, 
Treta Yuga, begins. This Treta Yuga (to which corresponds the fore¬ 
part of the day) is best suited for acquisition of Knowledge or Jnana 
and active worship (Upasana) of Isvara. The third Yuga, Dwapara, as 
is the remaining portion of the day time, is most favourable, and afford 
proper facilities, for acts of sacrifice, i Then comes the last period, our 
present Kali Yuga, the Yuga in which Gift (Dana) is most efficacious, the 
great night portion of the Chatur-Yuga or Maha-Yuga, when all the Dark 
Powers of evil are busy in their errands of mischiefs and all the distinc¬ 
tions between man and man percieved during the day tend to vanish. The 
learned and the illiterate, the king and the peasant, all act alike in the 
night. They eat, enjoy and suffer, and go to sleep. The vast gulfs of 
difference, perceived among them in the course of the discharge of their 
duties in the day, are all covered in the night by uniformity of conduct. 
When the present night Kali was about to come, Isvara made prepara¬ 
tions by means of the Mahabharata war and other events to facilitate the 
obliteration, one after another, of all distinctions of Caste-Dharmas of the 
previous Yugas. This process of obliteration is going on day by day with 
increased vigour, and the work of Kali for the past over 5,000 years on 
the Caste System has brought it to its present deplorable condition. Every 
one of the students of Arya Dharma knows that the inevitable levelling 
of castes must happen, as apprehended with great sorrow by Arjuna, 
when the night Kali advances further on and that the time must of 
necessity arrive when almost all will have their sound sleep of ignorance. 

3. My object in showing, as I have attempted to do, that the Caste 
System is a system of nature and necessity and that 
foM° h Kan a Yuga be each of the members of the Aryan Hindu com- 
munity ought to follow in practice the Dharmas of the 
caste in which he is born, is not to advocate any attempt at a wholesale 
revival of the ancient Caste System in all its purity, for such a revival is 
absolutely impossible in this Yuga, and the System itself is going to be 
involved in hopeless confusion, every one being a Sudra in conduct, as 
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the great Sage, Vyasa, has himself declared!, but to convince my fellow- 
students that the System is a wonderfully desirable one, unlike what it is 
described to be by people who are not competent to judge of it and who. 
are blinded by ignorance and perverted by prejudices, and that it is pos¬ 
sible and necessary for some advanced individual Jeevas here and there to 
use that System to the best advantage even in this Kali Yuga. It may be 
that in the night the generality of mankind may be inactive and asleep. 
But persons who want to rise above the common run of people of the time 
and to make rapid advances on the path of spritual progress ought to take 
special pains to see that they do not really bring themselves down to the 
level of the ordinary man of the time, by recognising the fact that, 
although the gulfs of caste distinctions may be filled up in this Age, the 
vast expanse of (Space-intervals in the place of the former gulfs may still 
be perceived and conduct may be guided accordingly. Although the 
manifold differences in status and capabilities between man and man 
perceivable during the day cannot in the night be discovered by a casual 
visitor, still, such differences are preserved in a latent form during the 
night, and it cannot be said that they have ceased to exist then. Though 
at the time of sleep in the night the judge and the prisoner appear alike, 
the status of neither of them becomes that of the other, even temporarily, 
although the difference between them is not made out then but only 
during the court hours of the day, the judge sitting on the bench and 
pronouncing sentence, and the prisoner standing in the dock and receiv¬ 
ing punishment. So, although the caste duties may not be properly or 
actually performed in the present Yuga, the hidden foundation of the 
system is still preserved, as also the respective status of Jeevas by birth in 
the different caste-sections of the community2. The wise man is he who 
acts out his life even in this Yuga agreeably to his caste-status, pushing 
aside all obstacles created by the circumstances of the Age. He ought 
to realise that his future depends on the nature of his present. The 
judgeship of the judge may be withdrawn from him on the morrow if 
the judge should so conduct himself in the night that it is no more safe 
to continue the judgeship in him. So, even in this Kali-Yuga, we should 
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strive to conduct ourselves in a way at least not inconsistent with our 
Dharmas. 

4. The very obstacles in these our days to regular practice in Caste- 

Dharmas are a source of strength to the practitioner 

Some more Reasons. . , ...... , 

(every one knows that insistence increases strength) 
and the present Age (Kali) may also be considered as a period of test, 
when Jeevas, who were discharging their respective duties in other Yugas, 
have been placed under difficulties for testing whether their faith in their 
Dharmas has become strong and unshakable. Let us stand firm by our 
Dharmas and prove that we are competent enough to be admitted into the 
higher path, the path of calm contemplation. No doubt, we are in Kali- 
Yuga, and many of us are busy preparing for an early sleep of ignorance. 
Still, there may be a few among ourselves who may use even this night 
of ours to the best advantage by purifying themselves by proper observ¬ 
ance of their Dharmas, and by sitting in contemplation on the Self just 
when other men lay themselves down on the bed for sleep. It may be 
remembered that the Aryan Sastras direct that the Seeker of the Self, 
instead of throwing himself on the bed with the idea of sleeping, ought to 
sit on it and try to practise such contemplation until sleep overtakes him 
by force. Such attempts at contemplation may hurry on the Jeeva to the 
attainment of final liberation even before the end of Kali, nay, even in 
his present life-time itself if they are sufficiently hearty and well-guided. 
Again, that there is darkness all around in the night is no reason that we 
should be also in the dark. Do not people work in the dark nights 
under lights? So long as we have the advantage of the Divine Vedic 
Light of True Wisdom, the evils and disabilities of the Dark Yuga are 
not for us at all. Let the Yuga be Kali-Yuga for all who would not 
come under this Light and work. Further, any attempt to remove 
darkness from everywhere in the night will be impossible. One may 
have lights for his house, his village or town. Similarly, any attempt at a 
wholesale revival of the caste Dharmas throughout the land Bharata- 
varsha is, as stated already, an impossibility. In the present age, only 
individual Dharmic efforts will be fruitful. This is not the age for 
communal efforts on Dharmic lines. & 

5. It is now the duty of every true Hindu, especially of every’ 
Now or Never. Brahmana in whom Brahmanyam is not altogether 

dead yet, to struggle through the difficulties of the 
Age to realise the lofty ideal of the true Aryan life as early as possible, 

and also to help others to do the same. It may perhaps be asked :_ 

“ Where is the necessity to hurry on now ? Time is infinite. We may 
take our own time according to our convenience and leisure to purify and 
improve ourselves by the adoption in conduct of our appropriate 
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Dharmas. We need not much trouble ourselves now, and we shall at 
present take life easily, eat, drink, and he merry." This view, no doubt, 
sounds very well, so long as the real state of things is not known. The 
fact, however, is this. As we are at present situated, the sooner we make 
attempts in the right direction the better it is for us. One moment of 
delay creates and places before us more obstacles across the way of our 
progress. As Kali-Yuga advances, even the few opportunities for 
improvement that we have got now will be taken away from us, one 
after another. The advantage of physical heredity becomes less and less 
as generations are more and more removed from the great sagely 
ancestors; habits and environments become worse ; means of liberation 
get scanty ; temptations in the way are multiplied ; the guides for proper 
training become fewer; struggle for even the bare existence of life 
becomes keener ; occasions, in the midst of such struggle, for attempts at 
spiritual progress become rarer; the bodies, physical and mental, become 
weaker ; in short, the whole of nature, internal and external, will seem to 
conspire against the aspirant and the result will be his thorough vanquish- 
menti. Our present chances for escape are better and more numerous 
when compared to the possible future ones. If now and here we are not 
able to save ourselves, there is no room for hope in the future or elsewhere.2 
It is no doubt very difficult to shake off one's lethargy. Most of us have 
been sleeping and lying idle already too long. But the past we 
cannot recall and mend. The future, however, is in our hands. 
It seems certain that we cannot afford to sit idle any more. Kali seems 
to have begun in right earnest his work of destruction. The house 
has already caught fire in the roof-top. We should gather together 
the little energies we have still got and try to escape at once. 
People, such as the fourth class of Brahmanas mentioned in the last 
chapter, some of whom are highly esteemed for modern culture and 
largely applauded for worldly wisdom, may, without looking up, deter and 
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delay us by their sweet words of fascinating eloquence, but we should not 
mind all that. We should heartily and strenuously engage ourselves in the 
due performance of our respective caste-duties, and, after we have there¬ 
by secured real Chittasuddhi or purification of the mind and Vairagya or 
spirit of true renunciation and begun to feel the scorching heat of Sam- 
sara, it will be our interest and duty to run away immediately. A vast 
number may, in self-delusion, remain and perish in the flame of Kaliyuga, 
but that is no excuse for our not making special attempts to escape and 
also to save others. It is mainly for the benefit of those who may be 
really willing and ready to make such special attempts these humble dis¬ 
courses are intended. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENT. 

1. Kalipurusha, the present master of the situation and ol the times, 

could not but be seriously engaged in his allotted 
Anti-VedicMovements. , , . . 

work of Dharmic annulment. It is to his ceaseless 

activities is due the existence of the several Anti-Vedic Samajas and 
movements in India. He has agents well-trained to capture all sorts of 
human natures including a few of the Sastraically inclined ones also. 
Calling themselves “ Social Reformers ”, some agents of his began to 
announce to all that the pleasureful courses of conduct they were earnestly 
advocating, excellent-looking for the time being but ruinous in the end, 
were exactly those prescribed by the Sastra and that not to adopt them 
was verily acting against the Sastra ; a charmful net indeed to capture 
those who had regard for the Sastra, but had no knowledge of it. Many 
a genuine Hindu, both Brahmana and non-Brahmana, was caught into 
this impious net, and most of them have been hopelessly lost in it, and 
lost to their Dharmic families, not having had opportunity or capacity to 
learn for themselves from the very Fountain-head of true Sastraic wisdom. 
But a few tenacious Hindus were there still, who would not be disturbed 
from their admiration of, and at least partial adherence to, the really 
Sastraic ways of life, of which they had some knowledge themselves, who 
realised the individual and communal danger resulting from allowing the 
Reformers’ awfully twisted interpretations of the Sastra left unchallenged, 
and who had of necessity, in order to save their religion, their society and 
their country, to raise their clear, strong and knowledgeful voice firmly 
and definitely against the audacious pretensions of such self-styled re¬ 
formers and to show to the world the latters' woeful ignorance of the 
matters on which they were posing as all-knowing preachers. 

2. The so-called Indian Social Reform Movement of the present day 

is practically intended to be confined to the Hindu 
raent* Refonn Move " community which forms the bulk of the Indian 
population. It is well-known that, while all are 
agreed that the Hindu society is not now what it ought to be and that it 
needs improvement in many particulars, there is a fundamental cleavage 
of opinion in regard to the lines along which action should be taken. 
While a certain party, a very small minority of the Hindu community, 
starting and supporting the above movement, is giving out that our social 
institutions require to be wholly remodelled or replaced, the rest of the 
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whole community, an overwhelming majority, remains firmly of opinion 
that our institutions are those of an ideal society, that any appearance of 
defect or evil in the society is due to the ignorance of the nature mostly, 
and to the abuse sometimes, of the institutions and not to the institutions 
themselves, and that the kind of reform really required is a great part of 
it necessary to annul the many ruinous excrescences that have accumulat¬ 
ed over the Hindu socio-religious existence of to-day because of the many 
misconceptions of a few people who, without having the right knowledge 
of the Hindu social scheme and its true aims, and in fact having had 
wrong training and undue contact with an alien materialistic civilisation) 
possessing in addition worldly tact and influence to a considerable degree, 
have misled some into mistaken courses of activity, by themselves assum¬ 
ing the role of leaders for over half-a-century. 

3. The pioneers and the supporters of the Social Reform Movement 
though forming an infinitesimal minority, have been 
thJpabik difterenCe ° f constantly active through the Press and the Platform 
and particularly trying to present their position in all 
plausible manner in their own gatherings, calling them Conferences of the 
people at large, wherever and whenever people had to meet in large 
numbers in furtherance of their political objects in All-India Congresses 
and in Provincial and District Conferences. The others, however, the 
immense majority of the people of the Hindu Public, have been mostly 
indifferent to the ways of such self-styled reformers and largely kept 
themselves aloof without taking part in their activities, in fact treating 
them almost with contempt and without therefore seriously attempting to 
correct the mistaken notions and the erroneous procedure of such refor¬ 
mers. This indifference of the community is now showing its bad effect 
little by little. The proceedings and the resolutions of the so-called Social 
conferences, having been all along glaringly reported in newspapers and 
party-journals, appear to have produced a wrong impression in certain 
quarters of influence outside the Hindu community as if such resolutions 
were truly evidencing a particular kind of general consciouness of the 
people of the community itself. Such a mistaken impression has taken 
hold of some Hindus too who have been brought up to know everything of 
their country and its people only through foreign sources of information. 

4. Under such circumstances an actual necessity has arisen (it 
perhaps arose even Jong ago, I fear) to lay bare the 
ferences. S °" Ca * led C °“‘ P retensi °ns and the blunders of the Movement and 
to show to the world that the so-called Social Con¬ 
ferences, whether Indian or Hindu as they might have been taken for, 
helduntil now (all of them) have been only occasional gatherings brought 
about by a small band of born Hindus either denationalised altogether or 
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unduly influenced by the Western culture, the advocates of a heterodox 
innovation, possessing no real faith in the Hindu Religion and its Veda- 
Sastra Literature and all along attempting to disseminate their own anti- 
Hindu pet ideas of revolutionary social reform. They have had never any 
authority to act on behalf of the Hindu community, much less Indian 
■Community, or to organise or convene any Indian or Hindu Social Con¬ 
ference, and the aforesaid gatherings should never have been in any sense 
considered as Conferences at all, nor can the proceedings in such gather¬ 
ings in any manner indicate the consciousness of the Indian or Hindu 
Public. 


The Proper Way. 


It is time for the orthodox Hindu Community to shake off its 
lethargy and to protest against the holding of any 
such gatherings or conferences, if the object of their 
organisers is to show to all what the consciousness of the Hindu Public 
generally is as regards matters touching the social well-being and interests 
of the Hindu Community. A handful of English-educated men, having 
very little of true national culture and possessing no knowledge of, or faith 
in, the Hindu Vedic Religion and its exceptional Dharmic ways of practi¬ 
cal training, have no authority to speak or pass resolutions, on behalf of 
the Hindu public, giving expression to their own pet ideas of social re¬ 
form quite contrary to the general sense of the community whose con¬ 
ference is pretended to be arranged for by such men. If the reformers 
have any the slightest doubt above the kind of the general sense of the 
community, they may have it tested in the proper way.* After giving due 
notice to the Hindu public of the Province in the proper manner and 
taking all necessary preliminary steps, a real conference of all Hindus may 
be arranged for the consideration of all important questions relating to 
Hindu Society. A President may be duly elected at the commencement 
of the meeting by the very people assembled for the purpose of the Con¬ 
ference. No presidential address is required at the beginning except the 
formal opening of the Conference. As it is very necessary that such 
questions as do arise in the Conference receive the fullest and fairest 
treatment in the interests of truth and the social well-being of the Hindus, 
let all sides of the question be completely discussed at the Conference, for 
the enlightenment of all, from the Loukika or worldly points of view, for 
and against our Current and traditional social observances. Let the Con¬ 
ference be also so arranged as to enable the prominent Sastrajnas of the 


* MB .—It was in a way actually tested on the occasion of the Tinuevelly 
Conference itself (June 1920), and the result then shown was that not less than 
98 per cent, of the Hindus then assembled were clearly against the Social Reform 
Movement. Among more than 2000 Hindus tbere were not found more than 26 
■who were in favour of such reform. 
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Province, possessing true Vedic culture also, to be present at the Con¬ 
ference and follow the Loukika disquisitions on the social problems so 
that they may take due note of the temporal sides of such problems 
before they can be called on to decide on them in their own duly con¬ 
stituted Parishad, for, the power of deciding is only with such Sastrajnas. 
Mere Loukikas, however eminent their position in worldly life and 
modern University education, have no capacity or right to solve the 
Hindu social problems which are always inseparably connected with the 
Vedic Religion and its Sastraic Dharma. All that can be done in any¬ 
thing like the modern-day Social Conference is simply to make clear our 
doubts and difficulties to be placed before the Parishad of true knowers 
of such Religion and such Dharma for its consideration and verdict. It 
is a blunder to think that the Hindu socio-religious questions can be fully 
considered or decided at any general Indian or even Hindu Conference. 
Special knowledge of Religion and Dharma is necessary for such con¬ 
sideration and decision. 

6. If the ‘social reform' advocates, who have very little of true 
Hindu culture and no respect for the Veda-Sastra 
thePabfic. 110represent literature or for the Sastrajnas, desire to have a 
Conference for themselves and their followers and 
sympathisers alone, they must make definite their anti-Veda-Sastra creed, 
announce it properly and separately organise a conference of their own, 
confined to those who may subscribe to that creed, so as to ventilate 
their cherished views. Anyhow, they must cease to pretend to hold the 
kind of general Social Conferences as have been paraded till now. Those 
who do not care for the Veda or the Sastra cease to be Hindus in the 
eyes of the icst of the community, and they have no business or right to 
organise a Conference as if of the whole community, most of whose 
members still retain faith in the Veda and the Sastra. Let them there¬ 
fore know first their own creed, and call, if they think fit, a meeting of 
the supporters of that creed alone. They should be no longer allowed 
to act as if they represent the Hindu or Indian public, or to show forth 
their hollow pretensions as being in any way countenanced by the Hindu 
community. Let the broad world know that there is after all only a 
private meeting of a few refractory members of the community, holding 
peculiar anti-Hindu social views of their own, and that the general cons¬ 
ciousness of the Hindu public is altogether different and remains, as it 
has ever been remaining, true to the Veda-Sastraic culture of our Divine 
Dharmic Religion. 

7. Supposing however they say that they are as much Hindus as 

Some questions. others and that the reforms advocated by them are 
necessary to make the Hindu himself more a Hindu, 
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I put them directly the following questions, and the public may easily 
judge of their position and aims from the answers given :— 

(i) You say you are Hindus, not merely Indians. How? You won't 
say “by birth/' for you ignore ‘birth’ when you condemn the caste 
system. If “by religion” you say you are Hindus, what is your Hindu 
religion then? Your social reform aim is to do away with the caste 
system and all the troubles, restrictions and distinctions following it. 
You then attach no real value to the Veda and its explanatory Smritis and 
other Sastras. Your only object is to secure to yourselves and to others 
freedom, equality and happiness, an object which is nothing peculiar to' 
you, but common to all humanity. In other words, there is nothing in 
that object which makes you ‘Hindus’ in particular. The Mahomedan 
has certain religious observances of his own and his final authority foi 
them is the word of his Prophet as revealed in the Koran. The 
Christian has his observances too, and the Bible has given him his religi¬ 
ousness. So with every other religionist. For you Hindus, I say, the 
Veda is your final authority, and Sastraic Varnasrama-Dharmanushtha- 
nam as per Smritis is the observance prescribed for you. If you say ‘no’,, 
pray tell me what your final authority is which does not itself refer to the 
Veda as its own original authority, and what your observances (as 
Hindus) are which are not prescribed by the Sastras. In case you. 
cannot point to any such and if you continue to ignore the Veda- 
Sastras, can you please tell me in what way your religion is Hinduism,, 
and you Hindus? 

(ii) Even if you were Hindus, how do you justify your attempt to. 
allow your socio-religious questions to be considered and decided in a. 
Conference from which you do not exclude non-Hindu religionists,, 
agnostics and atheists? Would any Mahomedan or Christian, having 
self-respect and also love for his society and faith in his religion, allow 
his socio-religious questions to be considered and decided in any 
assembly consisting of you Hindus and other alien religionists also ? 

(iii) You are bringing in many questions having exclusive reference 
to certain castes, such as the Brahmanas, namely those relating to Post¬ 
puberty Marriage, Widow-remarriage, Sea-voyage and the like, for con¬ 
sideration before your Social Conference composed of all classes and 
castes of men. Can you kindly reveal what interest or right have those 
among you and in the Conference assembly who are not of those castes, 
to discuss or decide such questions which do not concern them ? 

(iv) For your practical reform work regarding inter-caste marriage, 
inter-dining, elevation of the Panchamas and such like, you are ever 
knocking at the largely irresponsive door of the Brahmana house-hold. 
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Why trouble your head about the impenetrable Brahmana first ? Leave 
Trim alone. Improve all your more amenable classes first. Let the 
Brahmana improve by example, or remain as incorrigible as ever. Why 
■care for him ? His is a very small section of the Hindu community, less 
than three per cent. If you say you have to care for him because of his 
importance, can you please pause a while and consider how he has 
become so important and whether he could be so if your all-levelling 
methods of reform were adopted? 

(v) You want to allow access into all the Hindu Temples for all 
classes of men without any sort of distinction. Of course, you say there 
can be no real distinction between man and man. In every Hindu 
Temple proper, whoever may have been its founder, it has been the 
Brahmana that has always made a God or Goddess of a mere mason- 
worked stone or smith-worked metal. Why do you believe at all that 
there is a God or Goddess in any such temple unless you believe also 
that the Brahmana has the Mantric capacity to create a deity out of a stone 
or metal ? If you have neither kind of belief, why bother yourselves and 
the rest about such Temples and entries into them ? If however you do 
believe that our Temples are real houses of the Almighty One in what¬ 
ever form may He be worshipped in them, try to know all about them 
through the knowers of Agama and other allied Sastras, and obey the rules 
laid down by such Sastras for worship in the Temples, Don’t deceive your¬ 
selves by false philosophising and saying that God is common to all and 
that there ought to be no distinction observed between class and class in 
His Temples. He, no doubt, is common, but 'common’ in what sense ? 
Even supposing it is only in the ordinary sense of the term, what of that ? 
Is not the sensible head of each one of our families commonly interested 
in all its members, and do not all the members consider him their 
common protector? But, can this be a ground for all the members to 
behave in exactly the same way towards the head ? It is also necessary 
that you should know the higher, truer sense of the term ‘common’. Do 
you know it and, if you do, do you still stick to your above view jn 
respect of the Temples intended chiefly for those who cannot grasp the 
truer meaning ? If you don’t, why not you learn first and preach after¬ 
wards ? Again, can the reason that God is common to all give a right to 
all to enter into the Hindu temples ? That God is common cannot show 
that His manifestation through the Temple Image can be availed of by all 
without restraint. It is by means of considerable Mantric and Tantric 
ceremonials at great cost and after much worry and trouble such 
manifestation (Sannidhyam) is brought about by competent people with 
the specific object that it should be availed of in strict accordance with 
the rules of the Agama Sastra. It is undeniable that electricity pervades 
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everywhere and is common to all. Can the fact that it is so common be a 
ground for saying that, if an electric engineer, after much trouble, brings 
about a new electric machine, every one who goes by the street can use 
that machine without restraint or rub ? 

(vi) If you claim to be Hindus, will you please mend your ideas of 
liberty and equality ? So long as you remain members of the most ancient, 
advanced and organised community of the world having common excep¬ 
tional, super-physical aspirations, so long as you want to have the advantage 
of Dharmic training as pupils of the only well-classed spiritual school of 
humanity, you cannot be allowed to claim absolute liberty and complete 
equality. Take your own well-organised body physical. You will certainly 
not like to see that every organ of yours performs the function of every 
other organ also, though you are aware that there are organisms in the 
world in which differentiation is very little and function allotment is not 
definite. Again, you will not allow your equal, common love for all the 
members in your respective families to manifest itself physically in exactly 
the same way towards all such members in all respects. Why do you then 
make a deviation when you think of your body communal, especially when 
you have clear communal rules laid down for your guidance by your 
Sastras and when you have no other rules to go by, which may guide you 
in your now-desired directions and yet preserve for you your Hindu-hood ? 

(vii) Forget not please that when you say you are Hindus you are 
believers in the Laws of Karma and Reincarnation, which make the uni¬ 
verse one of law, order and justice, that your birth and life in 
particular families and within their peculiar influences and environments- 
are all meaningful and purposeful and that therefore the rules of conduct 
prescribed for your life here cannot but have direct reference to 4 birth r 
a peculiar feature, no doubt, ot your Caste-Dharma. This characteristic 
peculiarity is an argument in its favour, not a reason for its effacement.. 
The non-Hindu, who has no notion of a former existence of his before 
his present earth-life began or of a possible future earth-life after his pre¬ 
sent body goes, cannot be expected to attach any value to the birth of the 
body, nor can he be made to follow any rule of conduct having any special 
reference to birth in this life and in view of the bettering of his future life 
here. The non-Hindu preacher against Caste-system therefore deserves 
excuse. He knows no better. What about you who, if true Hindus, ought 
to know the operation of the Laws of Karma and Reincarnation, but yet 
would give no value to birth and condemn the caste rules based on birth? 
Have you any rules given to you to follow in life which recognise the 
existence of such laws and direct you at the same time to ignore birth in 
the performance of Karmas ? If you have, can you enlighten me, please, 
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as to where they can be found ? If such rules are nowhere, will it be 
altogether improper for one to say you simply pretend to be Hindus ? 

(viii) Have you ever seriously considered the likely consequences of 
demolishing (if that were possible) the world-old structure of your ancient 
civilisation and of importing into your social circles the apparently en¬ 
chanting thoughts of the Western material civilisation ? What do you say 
to the opinion of great Western Sociologists of to-day like Mr. Havelock 
Ellis that seventy years of energetic social reform work in the West have 
only resulted in enormous increase of evils, both social and individual ? 
Are you aware of the 1 Dirt and Devilry' (as it is put by Prof. Geddes) 
of the Western civilisation so very attractive to you ? Further, do you 
know the considered opinions of some of the best Western scholars like 
Frederic Harrison, A. R. Wallace and Dr. Rositter as regards the natural 
and right position of women in society and the proper kind of education 
to be given to them ? Can you show how their strong condemnation of 
the system of giving the same kind of education to the man and the 
woman, and their equally strong recommendation to drive the women to 
her old place—the Home—and to remove as far as possible any tempta¬ 
tion to drive women into the earning category, are wrong and unaccep¬ 
table ? Before you dream of uprooting the Eternal Tree of our Sanatana 
Dharmic Civilisation and transplanting in its place the loathsome mush¬ 
room civilisation of the sense-bound West, will you satisfy yourselves first 
as to whether the great present-day thinkers of the West itself, like those 
referred lo above, have had any motive, other than regard for bare truth, 
to cry down their own social conditions or to express sentiments which 
go a great way in support of our ancient Aryan views of life and right 
conduct ? 

8. The members of our community, the rising generation in parti¬ 
cular, have to be constantly warned against the 
paign NeW Advers,e Cam ' danger of being caught under the baneful influence 
of the social reform movement that is so rampant 
now. A mention seems necessary, in this connection, of a later-day serious 
attempt at their ruin, in evidence chiefly in South India in the shape of a 
fresh suicidal campaign against Varnasrama-Dharma, engineered and 
supported by some who are found placed high in worldly position and 
life, and who are naturally enabled to largely and wrongly influence the 
immature minds of the rising generation of the present-day Aryan Hindu 
community by their eloquent pretensions to true knowledge, a campaign 
which has started, as other allied movements have, from a confusion of 
ideals and a misapprehension of the very fundamentals of the Hindu 
religion. A few of the self-chosen pioneers of that campaign have recently 
come out with their pseudo-arguments in its favour, which fail to satisfy 
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the lesser mind of the ordinary genuine Hindu, though perfectly satis¬ 
factory, as they are taken to be, to the secularly trained minds of some 
lawyers and judges among such pioneers. If, as admitted by them, * the 
Hindu religion does not stand in need of reform/ and * its conception is 
such that, to the end of this world, it would continue to satisfy the crav- 
vings of the most exalted and the most exacting devotee/ it should be 
taken for granted that it is a Religion true and good for all times and that 
it cannot be considered, in any sense, to be what is called a progressive 
Faith. Their attempted distinction between 4 Hindu Religion' and 
* Hinduism 1 is meaningless. What is Hinduism if it is not the Religion 
of the Hindu ? And, what is Hindu Religion if it is not the Hindu system 
of duty, worship and faith in reference to God and to all in His universe ? 
The true Hindu's Religion is Hinduism. The true Hindu is one whose 
•loftiest end is Moksha attainable through Dharma, of which Visesha- 
Vamasrama-Dharma, as already pointed out, is an integral, necessary 
part (certainly not an unessential one as is improperly sought to be made 
out), and in whom faith in the binding character of the Sruti and the 
Smriti, which truly reveal the nature of that end and the right Dharmic 
way leading to it, is absolute and unshakable. The one though a Dwija 
(twice-born), who openly says, virtually seeking thereby to reduce him¬ 
self to the position of a Vedanindaka or Pashanda (unbeliever), that he 
does not care to enquire about such Dharma and that he would refuse to 
follow the Sruti and the Smriti if they are found to go against his own 
views and inclinations, has even to-day no subsisting claim to be regarded 
as a Hindu, 1 or to so call himself except, or course, in the modern-day 
Court of Law and in the census-record. None of his kind need wait for 
years, as sometimes ostentatiously announced, to deprive himself of the 
name 4 Hindu'. The Dharmic deviation of men of that kind from the 
Sanatana-Marga becomes apparent when they are found fancying that 
the Hindus, as a nation, should bring themselves ‘into closer touch with 
the ideals of other nations/ in order that the former may not ‘be left 
behind in the race ' (a curious idea expressed by many a would-be social 
reformer over and over again quite parrot-like without knowing or caring 
to know what it implies). The Hindu, as such, is not, and cannot be, 
involved in any race of nations, which race can possibly have reference 
only to the securing of the comparatively largest share in mere earthly 
Kama or enjoyment attainable through material Artha (lucre), however 
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acquired, subject, of course, to the proviso that such acquisition is not 
openly objectionable or criminal, an ideal (if it can be so called at all) 
quite different from, and directly antagonistic to, the lofty Spiritual Ideal 
of the Hindu, namely, Moksha attainable on the fulfilment of Dharma. 
Dharma, no doubt, in a particular sense, has for its own auxiliary aids 
DharmicaUy acquired Artha and Dharmically inclined Kama also ; such 
Artha by affording facilities for one’s own Dehayatra (physical living) 
and for acts of true beneficial help to others of whatever states of exis¬ 
tence, mak es the due fulfilment of Pravritti-Dharma conveniently 
possible, and such Kama not only prompts the due actual performance 
of Pravritti-Dharma, but also, by incidentally presenting itself as resultant 
pleasure or Sukham under limitation, though previously unintended f 
enables its own dissective analysis which, if rightly done, would reveal its 
hollowness and illusiveness and would eventually bring about Nirveda or 
disgust, whereupon also Nivritti-Dharma would be seriously adopted. It 
has been already said that Dharmas, both Pravritti and Nivritti, lead to 
Jfiana and Moksha. The Hindu community, having such a characteristic 
and exceptional Ideal of its own, cannot possibly be a competitor with any 
other in the world in what is called * the race of nations’, a race which, 
in no sense, can be one towards such Spiritual Ideal. So, there need be 
no fear of the Hindu ‘being left behind’. In fact, there is and has been 
none in the world who has ever raised, or can ever raise, his head to 
compete with the Hindu in the advance towards his Lofty Goal. The 
true Hindu should never be seriously concerned, beyond the limits of 
actual necessity, in the foolish run and competitive struggle for the petty 
loaves of low material gain and earthly prosperity. Of course, those to 
whose ‘reformed’ and ‘liberally enlightened’ minds such concerns and such 
gain and prosperity alone are, or have become, the be-all and end-all of 
life may freely say and do anything they like, as admittedly their angle 
of vision is different or has become thoroughly changed. Our request to 
them is only to leave Sanatana-Dharma to itself and not to spoil the good 
name of ‘Hindu’ by continuing to wrongfully interfere, in that name, 
with the Dharmic and spiritual prosperity of those pitiable Hindu youths 
who are now inexperienced and who have the misfortune of being placed 
under conditions and circumstances favourable to anti-Dharmic on¬ 
slaughts far away from the saving influences of their Dharmic homes and 
elderly guides. Such reformers should remember that they may not be 
admired for their honesty if they unauthorisedly assume the title of 
‘Sishtas’ themselves quite against the well-known Sastraic provisions 
which definitely declare who Sishtas really are and who are notl. They 
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should also know that Sanatana-Dharma has nothing at all to do with 
their own un-Hindu ideals which, as they practically admit, have now 
been adopted by them because of the circumstance that the present age 
“has brought them into contact with many new nations and many new 
ideals .” To the Hindu proper, however, nothing other than his own 
Ideal End, the Supreme Moksha, can be rightly called “the true end of 
life", and he refuses to recognise any other as such end. 

9. We must have a definite idea of the strength, the weakness and 
the worth also, if any, of the social reform movement. Its strength is :— 

(i) It has the support of the Indriyas or Senses (not sense) which 

have always had a loud complaint against the Hindu 

The Strength of the cas { e anc j Airama systems which considerably 
Reform Movement. J 

curtail their free scope of enjoyment and activity. 

(ii) It has the support of some of those Hindus by birth who are 
found raised to high official or other positions and who presume to be 
entitled, by their influence, to dictate to all even on matters of which 
they know very little. 

(iii) It has sometimes vague and sometimes definite support from 
some non-Hindu communities which are not in a position to understand 
the Sastraic scheme of the Hindu social order. 


(iv) It has the tacit support of the vociferous Press generally. 

(v) It has a deceptive appearance of showing equal sympathy 
towards all by pretending to condemn distinctions. 

(vi) It pretends to have a false alliance with politics and stealthily 
creeps into political camps. 


10. Its weaknesses are :—(i) It is based upon no permanent and 
acceptable authority whatsoever and rests merely 
its Weaknesses. upon the flippancy of its advocates. 

(ii) It directly contradicts the Hindu Sacred Literature, and the 
occasional attempts of such advocates to forcibly draw out a support from 
the same makes it look weaker and more ridiculous. 


(iii) Immemorial Hindu tradition is against it. 

(iv) Those who have lived the actual Hindu life and profited by 
the Sastraic education and training unanimously condemn it. 

(v) Its object is to do away with the characteristic speciality of the 
eternally existing Aryan Culture, and it has evidently started on a fool's 
errand to murder the imperishable. 
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11. (i) It is worth a great deal in the eyes of those who care for the 

immediate present alone, the sense-ridden existence 
xts A'cith. Q f ( 0 _day, and who have no regard for the future and 

no faith in the truths of Karma and life after death. 

(ii) Its dicta must, of course, be always changing according as the 
« progressive ” views of its controllers must of necessity be changing and 
its worth, in consequence, has to be changing also. 

(iii) Its highest worth lies in its pretended capacity to reduce all 
to the same absolutely equal, dead level of mere human existence free 
from all possible differentiating elements so as to bring about a condition 
of society in which ‘ Society' in its true sense cannot be. 

12. The one who is a real Hindu and knows what he is about does 

not much wonder at the effusions of the modern re- 
Oppo&ed to Religion. f ormen Judging of the Sastraic rules of the Hindu 

society from the stand-point of view of the materially inclined reformer, 
the latter’s views seem to be fairly reasonable. The mistake lies in his 
thought that he, as a Hindu, is entitled to suggest his pet reforms and 
that the people who adopt such reforms can remain true Hindus still. 
None can quarrel with the reformer if he honestly and openly admits that 
the reforms proposed by him are in fact un-Sastraic and says that he 
nevertheless insists on such reforms because, to his mind, the material 
interests of the country and the physical interests of the man and the 
woman of the community seem to require them, and because the great 
Aryan Ideal of the Hindu, being too good for the times and too high for 
the present-day people, ought to be knowingly given up with a view to 
the sure securing of a lower possible end. Troubles and misunderstand¬ 
ings all arise when he pretends to advance, by means of his reforms, the 
very Dharmic interests of the community, and when he attempts to make 
out that such reforms are in perfect accord with, and are fully sanctioned 
by, the Hindu Sastra itself. It is in opposition to such pretensions on the 
part of the reformer the orthodox Hindu feejs bound to raise his voice 
and lay bare the absolute hollowness of the claims of the reformer, and to 
categorically show that such pretensions only prove the stupendous igno¬ 
rance and amazing misconceptions which are behind them. The reformer 
will be less untrue to himself if he discards the Hindu Sastra altogether 
and takes his stand merely on the doctrinal materialism of his school. He 
will then be giving considerable definiteness and clearness to his reform- 
movement, saving it from all the confusion and misapprehension attend¬ 
ing on it now. People generally can then have a definite idea of the 
real aims and objects of the movement, and those who join the movement 
will prove real workers for its cause, there being no occasion or room for 
luke-warm members to be in under any mistake or delusion. Let it be 
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clearly understood by all, reformers or no reformers, that the modern 
movement of Indian Social Reform is quite independent of, and in fact 
thoroughly opposed to, the Sanatana Dharmic Religion of the Hindu, and 
let those who will set their minds upon bringing about a radical change 
in the social constitution of the Hindu community do so with the idea 
that they are constrained to do so, in defiance of the Sastraic Dharma of 
their fore-fathers, in order, as they dream, to bring the country up to the 
level of the other so-called leading countries of the world. 

13. Such of those already connected or likely to be hereafter con¬ 

nected with the movement as have been under the 
A Word of Caution. i m p res si 0 n that the movement has been only advo¬ 
cating the cause of the Hindu Sastra, who would not like to associate 
themselves with it if it were otherwise, and whose longing for the attain¬ 
ment of the supreme spiritual end is yet not altogether extinguished, have 
of course to be careful. Let these consider deeply the true objects and 
reasons of the rules of the Hindu society, as have been obtaining all along, 
before they begin to think of a ‘ change ’ in the rules. If they are told on 
the other side that such rules were, some or many of them, mere innova¬ 
tions of later times, or interpolated in the Sastraic works and that the in¬ 
tended reforms are those in agreement with the earlier rules of the true 
Aryan civilisation of old, let them seriously consider how far the theory 
of innovation can be accepted as true and whether there are any real or 
even possible grounds for believing that there must or could have been 
the same kind of radical change brought about in certain of the manners 
and customs of the Hindus from the Himalayas to the Cape Comorin and 
the same kind of interpolations dishonestly made in all available copies of 
Smritis and other authoritative writings throughout the length and 
breadth of India, care being taken at the same time, most extraordinarily 
indeed, that in no copy on earth any of such interpolations is allowed to 
appear to the observer as interpolation, either flagrant or otherwise. Let 
them consider again whether, after all, the rules still adhered to by the 
orthodox Hindus are so manifestly absurd or mischievous that the re¬ 
former's attempted explanation indicated above should be swallowed, 
without question, however puerile and desperate it may be on the very 
face of it. 

14. When the hollowness of the reformers’ preachings were thus 

being exposed and the mischief caused by them was 
Theosophy and its being attempted to be prevented from fully working 

11 its havoc, and when a few Dharmic souls were 

struggling hard to restore Dharma-Sastra, with all its Vamasrama Vidhis 
and Nishedhas, to its rightful throne, in all its splendour of true enlighten¬ 
ment, in the Aryan Hindu devotional heart, Kalipurusha devised another 
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medium, and suddenly was seen raising his stupendous head as the all- 
devouring but nothing digesting, many-faced monster ‘Theosophy’, an 
avowed helper of the waning Hindu Faith, a loud admirer of every thing 
Hindu, an eloquent preacher of great tact and ability, all-smooth and 
calm and ever bright and wise for all appearance, but, alas, as discovered 
later on, evidently too late for many, internally hopelessly commotional 
and in truth ever-groping in the dark. Standing before crowded ignorant 
folks of kneeling, head-turned admirers of great worldly names, he 
waved his mighty hand of impartial benediction solemnly promising to 
save the warring world from mutual hate and trouble and to lift it up to 
a higher plane of unending peace by his divine message of religious 
unification in knowledge and training, and of universal brotherhood in 
love and practice. As he looked all-knowing, all-religious and all-, 
sympathetic, it was quite easy for him to create around him in an instant 
a very large herd of confiding followers ready to believe any thing said, 
also to act in any manner prescribed, by him. Having thus secured a 
large following, and having understood beforehand that it would be 
difficult, if not possible, to depose the Sastraic Varnasrama Dharma from 
the pure Hindu heart by a direct attack, he continuedly pretended to 
admire that Dharma himself, making preparations all the while to carry 
on his Kali-allotted work of unholy crusade against that very Dharma. 
And he finally came out with a definite declaration of war against it, such 
declaration taking the shape of an announcement intended to cut at the 
root of our Sanatana Dharma with its extensive, protective branches 
running in all directions for the spiritual helping of all, an announcement 
which says that caste has to be determined, not by reference to birth or 
physical body, but by reference to the Sookshma (what he calls ‘astral’) 
body. Heaven only knows from which unwritten book Theosophy 
learnt this wonderful truth. This amazing pronouncement which directly 
contradicts the Sastraic works is thoroughly subversive of the whole 
fabric of Arya-Dharma, and the enormity of such absurd effusions of 
ignorance is not difficult to prove. Some such proof has been already- 
given in the chapter on the Caste System. It is enough to mention now 
that the Theosophical view, if correct, would justify, even necessitate, as is- 
wished by some, the throwing away of the whole Aryan Sastraic Liter¬ 
ature into the Bay of Bengal as meaningless rubbish, and the giving up 
of all the authoritatively prescribed, and immemorially verified, whole¬ 
some courses of traditional training in practical Dharma varying in strict 
accordance with the peculiar conditions and special needs of individuals; 
in this great Aryan community. We do admit that Theosophy has done 
much to India by way of a sort of religious awakening at a time when- 
its religiousness was very low in some English-educated quarters and 
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when the saving voice of the truly enlightened, but not English-knowing, 
Hindu Sastrajfias would not be heard in such quarters. The work of 
Theosophy in India, so far as its bright side is concerned, was over there. 
Its further mission cannot be conducive to the good of India and its 
religion, and cannot but be, as it has actually proved itself to be, positi¬ 
vely injurious to the divinely ordered society as it has ranged itself 
definitely on the side of the disintegrating social reform movement. 
Theosophy never rightly understood the Hindu Sociology; it never fully 
grasped the Hindu religious philosophy. It often blundered in its out¬ 
pourings of occult wisdom, and woefully misled its followers by assuming 
to know infinitely more than it did. The fate of the blind led by the 
blind cannot be more amply proved than in the ill-fated Theosophical 
circles. The errors and pitfalls of Theosophy have been too glaring and 
too many to escape public notice, and Kalipurusha himself appears now 
to have given it up as unworthy of being his own medium, not being 
satisfied with its means and methods. Theosophy has done its work in 
India, both good and bad, and it has rightly begun to make its exit from 
this holy land. 

15. The latest agent chosen by the ever-vigilant Kali is the truly 
(though racially not) Anaryan Dravidian agitator 
K J. he LatestAgent of prompted by an open feeling of hatred towards 
Brahmanyam, which is the ever formidable enemy 
of Kali, and towards the Great Hindu Aryan community and Faith, the 
ever-full repository of religious philosophy, the never-failing fountain of 
true divine wisdom. This agitator’s importance certainly deserves a 
separate chapter. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE NON-BRAHMIN AGITATION. 

1. Every true lover and well-wisher of the non-Brahmin Hindu 

Community, especially of this (southern) part of the 
The “Dravidian” Spht. countr y ( s h ou id immediately try to save it from 

hopelessly falling into a gaping gulf, a fiendish creation of yesterday, a 
verily Asuric work of many-sided split in the Hindu socio-religious life. 
What a wonderous appearance of cleavage between the Brahmana and 
the non-Brahmin, between Sanskrit and Tamil, between the Aryan and 
the so-called Anarya-Dravidan, between the Vedic Religion and the Sid- 
dhanta religions, with a host of other differences perhaps yet to appear 
all based only on the Kali-ordained cause, namely, the suicidal hatred of 
Brahmanyam? It is very much surprising, and painfully interesting 
indeed, to find that splits appear just where they could be least expected, 
and where there is not the slightest true cause for their appearance. The 
Hindu community is an organic whole, absolutely indivisible, by its very 
nature and constitution. Any attempted disintegration will only mean its 
thorough destruction. 

2. Into passionful human controversies, even innocent languages 

are dragged to take prominent parts. Tamil, whose 
Jg ? the Langa:!ge very existence as a language is not known in some 
parts of India itself and whose authorship is, as 
admitted by all, ascribed to the great Sage Sri Agastya already learned in 
Sanskrit, is claimed to be a language older than Sanskrit itself. Standing 
by itself, whether Tamil is older or Sanskrit, it may not matter much at 
all. But this controversy is raised by the non-Brahmin agitator with a 
far-reaching object, with the object of throwing over-board the all¬ 
saving influence of the genuine Vedic culture, the very life of the Aryan 
Genius. It is even said that portions of the Vedic Literature in Sanskrit 
must have been only a rendering from Tamil originals whose existence 
nobody, even among the non-Brahmin disputants, has ever even heard 
of. Audacity cannot go further. Influence of Sanskrit in all the extant 
languages of the world is well-known even to the ordinary student. The 
most expert Tamil scholar cannot put turn sentences together in Tamil 
conveying a religious or philosophical idea without indenting upon 
Sanskrit terms. The very name Tamil is Sanskrit Prakritam. ‘Dravida’ 
in Sanskrit is ‘Damila’ in Prakritam. ‘Tamil’ is nothing but this 
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‘Damila’. Tamil is the name of our spoken language, because it obtains 
in our Dravida (Damila) country. All the spoken languages on earth 
take their names either from the names of the countries where, or from 
the names of the people by whom, they are spoken. Sanskrit (Sams- 
kritam meaning merely perfected or polished) alone stands unconnected, 
so far as its name is concerned, with the peoples and the countries of 
this world below, because it is not born of this earth and is the spoken 
language only of the Devas. Its other name is Gairvanl itself (Girvana 
meaning Deity or Deva). Its character again is known by the name 
•Devanagari'; the other popular name is Phalabindu, indicating that the 
character is the same as that in which the Devas, who are in charge of 
the administration of the Great Law of Karma, write their records of 
man’s Karmic results, to be experienced by him in his present life- 
period, on his forehead (phala) as it is said figuratively at least. The 
South Indian Grantha character is not Sanskrit character ; it is Dravida 
or original Tamil character itself. More about this will be said later on. 


3. Sanskrit was never the spoken language, in the true sense of the 
terra, of India or of the Hindus generally at any 

Sapskrit-influence in j.j me as ^ ron gly supposed by some of our scholars 
Earth’s-Languages. ’ , °? ... ,1 . . . ... 

even. Sanskrit is no doubt the true ancient literary 
language of India, nay, of the world. The only true literature strictly so- 
called, that is to say, the only literature that reveals the ever-subsisting, 
noumenal, absolute, true Being or Self, from whom the manifold universe 
is born at the beginning of every Kalpa or Cycle, in whom it lives, and 
into whom it is dissolved at the end of the Kalpa, is the Vedas and the 
Vedas alone. The several bodies of Sastraic or scientific compositions 
which are known under the name ‘ Vedangas ’, being auxiliaries (Angas) 
or aids to a correct understanding of the Vedas, are also true Literature. 
Every other kind of writing which, without faithfully following the spirit 
or principles of the Vedas, goes sometimes even against the Vedic truths 
and precepts is disentitled to be called * true literature ’. The Vedas, 
which are in Sanskrit, the spoken language of the Devas who are the 
celestial Agents and supreme Controllers of the elements in nature, the 


God-appointed Guardians and Administrators of the whole universe, and 
the Divine Guides of the upward Vedic paths of true emancipation, were 
originally, for the uplifting of all humanity, transmitted and entrusted to 
the Devas’ or Suras’ terrestrial representatives, the Brahmanas, called on 
this account by the names ‘ Bhoodevas' and ‘ Bhoosuras ’, who first 
appeared on the world below soon after its creation, and who, like the 
Devas proper, were given immense power of control over the elements in 
nature through the Vedic Mantras and rituals invoking the aid of the 
respective Divine Controllers of such elements. It may be truly said that 
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Sanskrit became the spoken language of the Brahmanas, because of their 
representative character as Bhoodevas and because of their trusted posses¬ 
sion of the Vedas. As the Brahmanas imparted the knowledge of the 
Vedas and the Vedangas to certain other prescribed classes, the knowledge 
of the Sanskrit language also became gradually widespread. But still, 
Sanskrit, being, as its very name indicates, the most perfect and polished 
language, which can truly obtain only in the higher regions of perfected 
being, could not as such take root in the earthly soil and become the 
earth's spoken language. It was however able to send out some off¬ 
shoots commingled with the earth’s indigenous tongues of later spontane¬ 
ous growth, one after another, suitable to men according to their organic 
and other conditions, physical and local environments, and personal and 
communal needs, as humanity grew large andvaried by the ever-increas¬ 
ing influx of individual souls of all natures and capacities from out of the 
unmanifest condition or non-human states of existence. These off-shoots 
of a mixed kind have been and are such of the spoken languages of the 
world which are capable of conveying lofty truths of more than ordinary, 
human worldly interest, and they, being such off-shoots, bear clear inter¬ 
nal signs of their partial origin from, and their direct relation to, the 
great heavenly mother-tongue (Sanskrit). Of such mixed languages, partly 
indigenous no doubt, but largely seasoned with Sanskrit terms expressive 
of ideas of religion, science and philosophy, Tamil, as is spoken now and 
as found in all its sacred literature, is one, whatever may our ‘ Dravidian ' 
brother say in his over-enthusiasm for Tamil. 

4. Tamil is as much the spoken language of the Brahmana as 

of others in this part of the Presidency. The 

Blundering of the non- Brahmana has long ceased to be a Bhoodeva 
Brahmin Agitators. 7 

merely, and Sanskrit therefore could not continue 
to be his spoken language. It must be remembered that the Brah¬ 
manas here are as much Dravidians as the South Indian non-Brah- 
min Hindus. In fact, Dravida is a general name for a Brahmana of any 
of the five South-Indian sections (Pancha-Dravidas), namely, Dravidas, 
Kamatakas, Gurjaras, Maharashtras and Trailingas. The Brahmanas be¬ 
longing to this part of the Province are clearly Dravidians but certainly 
not un-Aryas. It is rather interesting that the mistaken non-Brahmin 
agitators who want to exclude themselves, most unwisely indeed, from the 
great Aryan community and from all knowledge derivable from the im¬ 
mense Sanskrit literature directly and indirectly, and who claim for our 
knowledge-bearing Tamil an absolute, independent existence, adopt, curi¬ 
ously enough, the Sanskrit name ‘ Dravida’ to call themselves by, forget- 
>ting that the Tamil alphabet has no such sounds or characters as the two 
■D’s that are found in that very name. It is difficult to imagine a more 
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thoughtless, suicidal and perverse view than the one, if view it can be 
called, held by them to the effect that they do not belong to the Aryan 
community at all and that their religion is no Vedic religion. What a 
precipitate fall they are prepared for under a self-delusion of the most 
foolish kind ? If they would really stick to their unnatural love of exclu¬ 
sion from Vedic Knowledge and to their Tamil devoid of all terms and 
ideas borrowed from Sanskrit and deprived of its spiritual and religious 
grandeur due to the holy influence of Sanskrit, they would be indeed 
divesting the beautiful Tamil of all that has contributed to make it beauti¬ 
ful and deny themselves also all chances of obtaining true knowledge. 
Their Gods Siva, Vishnu and all the rest of them, their Agamas giving 
them holy temples for worship, their Upasanas guiding them upwards 
along the right paths of devotion and their Samayas and Siddhantas 
opening for them bright vistas of the philosophy of Jnana, along with the 
rest of Jnana-Sadhanas, Charya and Kriya, will, one and all of them, dis¬ 
appear from them altogether, bringing them down to the low level of 
mere man-shaped animals. Let them, once at least, before their actual 
fall, lamentable as it will surely be, open their eyes and analyse their long 
existing wonderful Tamil Sacred Literature, and see how far it is indebted 
to Sanskrit, to the Veda and also to the Brahmana. Let them seriously 
collect together, and consider the import of, all the glowing references 
most loyally made to this three-sided source of true Divine Wisdom every 
now and then in many sections of that brilliant literature itself. Let them 
do so for God’s sake, for the sake of truth, at least for the sake of gather¬ 
ing materials, if any, for enabling them, if possible, to deny what is all 
said by people holding views like those expressed herein. 


Meagreness of 
Tamil Alphabet. 


I may also mention here that the South Indian Dravida language 
has already suffered enough by the invention of the 
the current meagre Tamil alphabet and that the attempt 
of the present-day agitator for virtually preventing 
the spread of knowledge of Sanskrit will only make worse the position of 
Tamil and make it look ridiculously awkward. I shall show how. The 
original Dravidian vernacular alphabet was the Grantha alphabet. As is 
done even now in the. case of all other Indian Vernacular alphabets in 
other parts of the country, Grantha was used in South India for writing 
both, in the Vernacular language and in Sanskrit, and the Sanskrit 
terms used in the Vernacular had therefore their purity of form and 
pronounciation, in writing and in talking, sufficiently well-pre¬ 
served. The Grantha alphabet, as all other ■ Indian Vernacular 
alphabets, in close imitation of the Sanskrit alphabet, has 1 .always 
been a' full and elaborate one, somewhat complicated also, I ma^‘ 
■say. For this reason, many among the lower orders l &f'people could 
H—23 
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not easily become literate. The Great Sage Agastya, in pity for such 
people, invented for them, so to say, a simple alphabet for use among 
them. It was not however a case of real invention. The sage only 
adopted a few of the letters of the original Dravida or Grantha itself, 
making some convenient alterations in form in the case .of some of such 
letters. In such selection of letters, he gave up three out of four letters, 
in each of the Vargas of the Grantha consonants. For example, out of 
the Grantha « (Tea), «aJ fkha), JO (ga) and euu (gha) only the first« was 
chosen and given the more convenient form of a; similarly in the 
case of other consonants as well, excepting nasals. The letters w (§a), 
(sha), sn>(sa) and a/p (Ha) and the Visarga were also omitted, so also 
all conjunct consonants. The very order of the letters of the Tamil 
alphabet follows faithfully the order of the letters of those of Grantha and 
Sanskrit. After such invention, people readily availed themselves of the 
simplicity of the new alphabet and used it for writing in the vernacular, 
reserving the original Dravida alphabet for writing in Sanskrit alone. 
The Dravida alphabet became known afterwards by the exclusive name 
of ‘ Grantha' as it was solely reserved to be used for writing Sanskrit 
works alone, which are called 1 Granthas ’. Thereupon, the Sanskrit 
words used as parts of the Dravida language had necessarily to undergo 
some corruptions in form and pronunciation because of the meagreness of 
the new alphabet. For, there were no letters in Tamil to represent nearly 
three-fourths of the Sanskrit consonants.* In this way, most of the Sans¬ 
krit terms used in the original Dravidian tongue have, on account of the 


*For Example :— 
(Bhasha) in Sanskrit 
(Samskritam) „ 
(Dhvajam) „ 

SSFT (Sookshmam) „ 
5T1%: (Srutih) „ 

(Svami) „ 

§451 w|: (Subrahmanya),, 
(Padmam) ,, 

W5T (Stotram) „ 

t'Ffi'fi (Sphafikam) „ 

ggfe: (Sushuptih) „ 

(Ghoram) „ 

(Gotram) „ 

3W (Bahyam) „ 

(Jprotram) „ 

3J«TCT (fsusroosha) „ 

SHOT (Ssmasana) 

and so on. 


was written as * ' (Padai) in Tamil. 

„ (Samakkirutham) „ 

„ gnaiffu> (ThuvaSam) 

„ (Sookkumam) in T amil , 

» *0,® (Surudi) 

„ (Suvami) 

” ULBgttflujiT (Suppiramaniyar) 

„ upuu, (Pappam) lt 

„ Qp-pjglnuj (Thothiram) „ 

„ ui^sld (Patikam) n 

» (Suzhutti) t> 

Gsnvw (Koram) 

,. Qstr/iglirib (Kotthiram) „ 

» lutQujw (Pakiyam) „ 

» Qeitp^hrut (Sothiram) ,, 

„ (^usiroodai) 

i, lotuirmih 
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invention of the new Tamil alphabet, undergone abominable deformations 
and horrible mispronunciations, so much so that some works in Tamil, 
if read, especially by a non-Sanskrit-knowing reader, produces most 
jarring sensation on the ear of those who know Sanskrit. In no other 
Indian language Sanskrit has suffered like this. There is a Dharmic rule 
that there should be no wrong use or mispronunciation of the words of 
the Celestial Tongue, Samskritam. But, who cares to avoid such small 
sins when bigger sins are not even noted ? Those who care to avoid even 
such small sins will, of course, not read or hear from such works. Such 
people cannot be many in these days. Times have come when even some 
sections of Brahmanas are using such Tamil works, by whomsoever they 
may have been written, as sacred Parayana Granthas, reading or reciting 
them with great earnestness and devotion, sometimes singly and some¬ 
times in congregations also. Those who know both Sanskrit and Tamil 
are even now able, with the aid of the Grantha characters whenever 
necessary, to write excellent Tamil works without mutilating Sanskrit 
terms. Many of the former-day books of the sacred Tamil literature are 
so written, and they, even today, hold their lofty place of spiritual 
usefulness. The agitators’ advice to boycott Sanskrit will, if followed or 
carried out, only lead to the complete deprivation of Tamil of all its purity, 
elegance and grandeur. I may also add that those who claim complete 
originality for the Tamil vocabulary will do well to study Sanskrit and to 
compare also the Tamil words (having no clear connection with corres¬ 
ponding Sanskrit words) with the corresponding words in the Karnataka. 
(Kanada) and the Telugu vocabularies, especially the former. They will 
wonder at the results they arrive at and will considerably modify their 
claim. 


6. Some at least among the present-day Hindus, both Brahmanas- 
and non-Brahmins, who may be well-informed and 

The Three-sided Soarce w ho may be able to disabuse the minds of our mis- 
of Spiritual Wisdom. . J „ , 

guided non-Brahmm friends of all the wrong notions 
of men and matters perhaps most wilefully inoculated into them, should 
lose no time to try all their might to save them from actually falling into 
the bottomless depths of literally “ Anaryan " or ignoble degradation. 
They must teach them to see that, however un-Brahminical the Brahma¬ 
nas may appear to be in these days of unspiritual propensities, and how¬ 
ever much devoid they may be found to be of true Vedic Wisdom and 
even of the knowledge of Sanskrit, there are enough materials yet availa¬ 
ble to show that, so far as religion and spiritual philosophy are concerned, 
the Veda has always been in the position of “ Father”, Sanskrit, in which 
the Veda is couched, in the position of “ Mother ”, and the true Vaidika 
Brabmana in the position of “ Gurti ”, for all who have their eyes truly 
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■turned up towards supreme Moksha, the attainment of the Godhead, away 
altogether from the grovelling materialism of the sensual world below. 
The whole sacred literature in Tamil, as indicated above, expressly ac¬ 
knowledges this three-sided source of true spiritual wisdom, unless, of 
•course, the social reformer's usual desperate accusation of interpolation is 
brought home to our ever-Aryan non-Brahmin Bhaktas also. Having 
been once, rightly or wrongly, as they may take it, considered as belong¬ 
ing to the Great Aryan fold of co-workers for emancipation (Moksha) 
from limited conditioned existence of narrow, selfish, low-minded indivi¬ 
duality, let not our blind-foldedDravidian " brethren, however few, be 
allowed to be decoyed away to unknown regions of ruin and misery, the 
direct inevitable result of entertaining a cause-less feeling of hatred to¬ 
wards the Divine Father (the Vedapurusha), the Heavenly Mother (the 
Samskrta Vidyaj and the Holy Guru (the Brahmana Acharya). Dear 
readers of faith and light, warn them well and often. If you don't do so, 
you will be doing a great disservice to them, your co-travelling fellow- 
mates in the difficult, long-winded spiritual ascent, and also to your reli¬ 
gion and to your country whose greatness rests on its supreme spirituality. 

7. The ideal of the Hindu, as repeatedly pointed out, is altogether 
different from that of the non-Hindu. Our ideal is 
foikte™ a ' SaStra t0 be M6ksha or realisation of the Godhead in all. The 
way to reach the ideal is Dharma. Dharma is defined 
in the Sastra. The Highest Sastra is the Veda. And the Veda is an emana¬ 
tion from the Supreme Isvara Himself. The non-Hindu knows nothing of 
Dharma, and Moksha is altogether beyond his comprehension. Dharma- 
Moksha is too high and intricate a subject to be included in the primary 
lessons taught to the non-Hindu pial-school student of spirituality. Dear 
Hindu readers, it is the privilege of you, the Great Aryan Hindus, to have 
the full benefit of Dharmic training to make you absolutely free in the 
end from the trammels of binding Samsara. It is for your own good 
that you are required to follow in life the prescribed rules of Dharma 
Sastra. It may seem to inconvenience you for the time being, but the 
good it brings you will be found immense. Do not even our young boys 
consent to put up with a lot of inconvenience in school-life in the hope 
of a future, bright prospect? Do not listen to the honied but poisonous 
words of people who care only for the pleasure of the fleeting present 
and not for the lasting good of the eternal future. 

8. My dear non-Brahmin Hindu readers, believe firmly that you 

Aryans Still. f e noble Ar y ans alwa ? s - privileged to soar high in 

.... , . bree ’ loft y fll S hts of spiritual elevation, and that 

Moksha is your goal as well, and do not allow yourselves to be. drawn 
into the mire of self-delusion, by being told that you are ignoble non- 
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Aryans, deprived altogether of the most wholesome fruits of spiritual 
training under Arya Dharma. Don’t fall into the dark, foul pits of 
ruinous misconceptions mischievously dug for you by the demons of 
Kaliyuga daily increasing in number around us. Be firm in your world- 
old Faith, and quietly pass on in the Arya-Dharma-Marga, ignoring 
altogether the demoniac allurements seen this side and that side. They 
cannot touch you without your yielding consent. Never yield. Be 
manly, you are all Purushas. Let the Anaryan agitator go and ensnare 
those who are really Anaryan or ignoble. Don’t fall victims to his most 
Anaryan attempts. There is nothing more defamatory than to call an 
Arya Anarya. There is no greater madness than to call oneself Anarya 
when he is really an Arya. 


9. Ever-Aryan brethren, I do realise your position as one of 

considerable embarrassment and difficulty. Such of 
A Justification. y OU as are gtidras cannot in these days, I know, 

pull on in the world, with either profit or satisfaction, by a strict adher¬ 
ence to your caste-Dharmas alone. You find in the Brahmana of today 
nothing worth admiring, which may induce you to willingly serve him for 
the sake of service. The Vaisyas among you, at least many, have long 
ago lost your Dwijatwam by neglecting altogether your Upanayana and! 
other Samskaras, and in consequence you find it difficult now to keep 
to, or re-adopt, your true Vaisya-Dharmas, and also to command that 
respect which is really due from all to a Dharmic Vaisya. The Sudras 
therefore have quite properly refused to recognise any kind of superiority 
in others, and, as time passed on not only without any improvement Seen 
among the members of the higher castes, but also with enough 
materials to show that they were only getting from bad to worse day by 
day, quite naturally began to question even the propriety of the Sastraic 
provisions made in reference to caste divisions and duties. 

10. The present condition and position of the Brahmanas also 

require some sympathetic consideration. Unfortu- 
Pres-ent Position of na t e ly for them, several causes, largely beyond their 
the Brahmanas. con t ro l ( but not wholly, have long conspired 


together to pull them forcibly down to a position from which it seems 
well-nigh impossible for them to ascend again to their original level of 
spiritual activity and absolute usefulness. Their very ideals seem to have 
been changed. Their time is all occupied in the pursuit of materia! 
comforts, some necessary and many unnecessary and even injurious, and 
in such pursuit they have had to compete, in certain quarters, with their 
less gifted brethren, particularly the VaiSyas and the Sudras, and this has 
led to a loud uproar that large sections of the money-earning professions, 
in and outside Government service, are monopolised by them. Their 
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critics forget that bigger plots of the money-yielding field, such as agri¬ 
culture proper, trade and commerce and manufacture of all descriptions, 
which all are alone the truly materially profitable occupations for man, 
are in a great measure actually monopolised and left to be monopolised 
by the non-Brahmins. The following facts also deserve notice. The 
Kshatriyas as such have ceased to exist, at least are rarely found. The 
civil duties of state-administration under the King-Emperor, that is to 
say, the duties of public civil service, superior and inferior, which 
formerly belonged largely to the Kshatriyas, are, in their absence, taken 
up by the more competent class of the Hindu community, the Brahma- 
nas, for making their living possible under the new conditions, though 
much to the prejudice of their own spiritual progress, but actually for the 
immense good of the state and the country. It is only just and proper, 
though certainly not from the point ol view of true Brahmanyatn, that 
when the Kshatriyas’ places have to be filled up in the administrative 
organism, recruiting should be contemplated firstly from the more 
efficient class of people, rather than from the less efficient ones, if the 
Government has really in view the efficiency of the state-administration, 
especially when the members of the former class are clearly available. 
It passes one’s comprehension indeed to get at the rationale of the 
present day complaint of some of our non-Brahmin friends. Has any 
one of the complainants been ever prevented from competing ? If he 
finds merit somewhat wanting in him, let him by all means acquire it. 
The Brahmanas are bound to help him, if their help is needed for the 
acquisition of merit. Where is the room for complaint? Is the non- 
Brahmin agitator also going to complain about the Indian University auth¬ 
orities that they are giving more passes to the Brahmanas in,the examin¬ 
ations? The University pass figures have always been abominably dis- 
proportionatei and therefore unjust according to our non-Brahmin 
complainant, especially considering the very small percentage (about only 
3 per cent.) of the whole community the Brahmanas number. It may be 
plainly said that the extra energies of the complainant should instead of 
being wasted in meaningless complaints of this kind, be usefully spent for 
the true educating of himself and all his friends. Further, the non- 


1. e.g. See Madras University Calendar for 1924:— 


Of 20795 Graduates in Arts, 13700 
are Brahmanas 

„ 1010 Graduates (Honours), 687 „ 
„ 808 Masters of Arts, 609 
„ 5078 Bachelors of Law, 3723 „ 

„ lib Masters „ 100 „ 

„ 2546 Licentiates in Teaching, 
1856k „ 


Of 600 Licentiates in Medicine, 234 
are Brahmanas. 

„ 314 Bachelors of Medicine, 142 „ 
„ 15 „ in Sanitary Science, 11 „ 

„ 268 „ Engineering, 200 „ 

„ 5 „ Agricultural Science, 4 „ 

„ 3 „ Science, all „ 
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Brahmins do not sometimes so readily offer their services as the Brah- 
manas do. It is a plain truth that the Brahmana alone can adequately 
fill up the place of the original Kshatriya in all kinds of state-service by 
easily descending to the Kshatriya level. The ascent of the Vaisya or of 
the Sudra to that level is not quite so easy. This is only a general rule, 
and it must have its own numerous exceptions, as most general rules 
have. Hence naturally we find the Public Civil Service filled in largely 
by the Brahmana element. Again, having been all along teachers for 
all, and also state-advisors under their Hindu Sovereigns and latterly 
under the foreign rulers also, the Brahmanas are found in large numbers 
in the educational department and in the legal profession. Thus, the 
much-complained-of monopoly, even if actual monopoly it were, by the 
Brahmana of the posts in the Public Service and of the professions of 
teaching and advocacy, is quite justifiable, at least as a circumstance that 
may be put up with in consideration of their present uncared for posi¬ 
tion, thoroughly bereft of even the possibility of a revival of their tradi¬ 
tional, Sastraic means of livelihood at the Yajnasala or the King's Court 
and Sabha; or even at the paddy field in the harvest season, and actually 
devoid of every other kind of encouragement and patronage by the State 
and the people enabling them otherwise to keep their bodies and souls 
together and to, at the same time, continue if possible in their 
silent work of spiritual advancement, whether recognised or not 
by others. My dear non-Brahmin friends, you have in fact to 
thank the Brahmanas for not intruding much in your acquiring a 
monopoly in the vaster fields of really profitable engagements noted 
already, namely, agriculture, commerce by land and sea, industries of all 
kinds and such like. Your ostensible supporter, but really your enemy, 
is the present day social reformer who is more often found in the Brah¬ 
mana body and would staunchly recommend sea-voyage and manual 
industries for the Brahmanas, leading thereby to a keener competition by 
them with you in all walks of life and fields of activity, the result of which 
cannot but be unfavourable to you in the end. Your true interests will 
be served only to the extent to which your genuine support of the ortho¬ 
dox Brahmanas and of their ways of life extends. Excuse my candour 
when I say, and my duty to you requires me to say, that, laying aside 
once for all the crooked ideas and false notions created in your minds, 
partly by your own mistakes and prejudices, and partly by the delusive 
pretensions of your so-called friends, the heterodox reformers, you must 
firmly believe that the truly orthodox Brahmana is your real friend and 
saviour, both for the life here and for thdlife beyond. 
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11. My Brahmana friends, your attitude towards our non-Brahmin 
brethren should be always one of love. Whatever 
Sympathetic and Safe their mistakes and prejudices, their blunders and 
Guidance for non-Brah- m j sc ioings, you are bound, always bound by your 

Dharma, to see to their well-being on the earth be¬ 
low and to guide them aright along true religious paths towards a future 
state of sure bliss above. Never .take offence at their words or actions for 
which they are themselves not wholly responsible. There has been a 
split, born of ignorance, in your own Brahmana community dividing it 
into orthodox and heterodox sections. When some of the Brahmanas 
themselves, in utter disregard of their lofty traditions and Brahminical 
duties or Dharmas, in astounding ignorance of the very object of their 
being, in supreme contempt for the soul-saving attempts of the still loving 
and more-knowing elders in wisdom at home and outside home, in mad 


admiration for everything foreign and in blind imitation of the ways of 
the non-Hindu in thought and in word, in physical appearance and in 
manifest action, have got the audacity to say to your face that your 
Vaidikamatam, what they call orthodox Hinduism (as if there can be any 
other Hinduism), is a bosh and that orthodox Brahmanas have no business 
to live, do you consider it strange that a few non-Brah mins, who know 
even less than such prattlers, should accuse you or even hate you ? Take 
things as they are and make the best of the present situation. No doubt, 
these are the times only for the agitator, and no restoration of even the 
immemorially tested, sure and best means of common good, both material 
and spiritual, seems to be now possible without right, careful agitation. 
You must indeed fight hard against your ever-refractory Brahmana 
Social Reformers and show to the world their mistakes and misdeeds and 


the immense havoc which is being wrought in your society and religion 
by their woeful blunders. Also, you should, in a genuine spirit of sym¬ 
pathy, slowly and steadily regain our non-Brahmin Hindus by the edu¬ 
cative means of persuasion and guidance, freeing them from the clutches 
of their evil adviser, the non-Brahmin agitator, by exposing without reserve 
the absolute hollowness of the latter’s reasonings and the doubtless immen¬ 
sity of his profound ignorance, and by preventing them from, being blindly 
led by his tall talk. He will no doubt be making noise for some time to 
come. The great dispenser of the age, Kalipurusha, will have soon to find 
yet another agent, and thus he will go on appointing one agent, after 
another till his own term of world-lease is over at the end of the Yuga, 
when Brahmanyam, our Vedic Religion and a glorious remnant of biir : 
Great. Aryan community will still subsist for the growing of the highly; 
brilliant, truly spiritual world of the next all-Dharmic Satya-Yu^:; 
each one of us, who may not be able, fo be Miiktas bgforehain<£ try bur 
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level best to be one of the best subsisting few, the divine chosen seeds, 
the fathers of the coming spiritual Yuga. Let us not yield to the tempta¬ 
tions of Kali and be blown away from out of the Dharmic paths of 
true spiritual progress by the puzzling whirlwind of his many-sided des¬ 
tructive activities, all through his agents who live amidst ourselves. 


12. Our duty now is, in our own humble possible way, to bring 
about, among the present-day apparent irreconcila- 
Mutuai help. bles, a proper, mutual understanding of their respective 

aims and objects, an immediate purification or correction, by right means,, 
of such aims and objects if there should be found anything impure or 
condemnable in them, and an unshakable and indivisable esprit de corps, 
among us all Hindus founded firmly on mutual, hearty love and co-ope¬ 
ration, not the verbal sort of love or the external kind of co-operation 
obtaining among certain modern associations of materially inclined men 
who are experts in mere dry etiquette. We Hindus should on no account 
forget ihat we all have a unique, supreme, common, spiritual goal, a goal 
far far beyond the lesser, ordinary goals of other world-bound national¬ 
ities. The way to reach that goal is clearly defined for us , and we have 
only to properly qualify ourselves to go along that way. 


13. May the Great Almighty God, in His infinite Mercy, bless us 
with sufficient right understanding and good sense to 
Appeal to God. follow and profit by all that our beginningless 

Dharmic tradition and our incomparable philosophical religion have ever 
shown to be truly good, holy and elevating ! May He, by opening in us 
the true discriminating eye of wisdom, and by strengthening in us the 
power to fearlessly act in the right direction, enable us all to sink oui 
petty little differences, which are only the outcome of Kali s mischief and 
are based on no true foundation whatsoever, in the common good for all, 
each of us at the same time not swerving from our great Arya-Dharma- 
Marga with its carefully laid diverse ways of practical training leading 
towards the final emancipation, though apparently in different side-direc¬ 
tions, yet so well adjusted and related mutually to one another that the 
benefit of Aryan training is made thereby fully available to every possible 
kind of human nature, temperament and capacity, exactly varying in 
accordance with the widely different antecedents in respective previous 
lives, and with the peculiarities of present environments and physical 
heredity! Dear readers, we shall, in our humble ways, try to be the 
working hands, however small and insignificant, of that Great Divine- 
Power, for the lifting up of all, with ever-increasing love and sympathy* 
realising more or less, to the extent of our capacity for comprehension,, 
the Great Revealed Ultimate Truth, the Oneness of the All in the Supreme 
Self, the loftiest goal, one and the same for all, known under different 
H—24 
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names and descriptions, yet truly nameless and indescribable. May the 
thought of His Glory dispel our blinding ignorance of the age by kindling 
the shining fire of true love and wisdom in us ! May His holy remem¬ 
brance keep away, far beyond our path and our sight, the unholy Kali- 
purusha personified in his human agents for acts of Adharma, agents 
confirmed as such and unredeemed as ‘men’ in spite of best endeavours ! 
May the Lord’s saving and guiding blessings ever be with all 1 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE STUDY OF THE VEDA. 


1. A few words about the study of the Vedas, the fountainhead of 
all right knowledge, seem necessary in view of the 


Veda to be approach¬ 
ed properly. 


recent claims of the modern non-Brahmins and the 
ever thickening clouds of misconceptions gathering 


from all quarters where ignorance and perversion, materialism and seep- 
ticism, reign supreme. It is certainly necessary for all of us Hindus to 
acquire and store up in our minds clear and correct ideas about the 
•wonderfully well-ordered scheme of our Divine Religion which takes due 
note of every side of human existence, physical and social, psychical and 
moral, and Dharmic and purely spiritual, and fully provides for thorough 
all-round improvement of all kinds and grades of human nature. If we 
want to really profit by our Ideal Religion, we must know its character¬ 
istic lofty aim and strive to reach it by going along the prescribed ways. 
Otherwise, we have no right to say ours is that Ideal Religion. The 
Sacred Veda, the supreme authority and source for all the precepts and 
practices of our Great Religion, should be properly secured and carefully 
preserved among us in the exact manner prescribed by it, as may be 
ascertained from its knowers. It is mostly here many of us Hindus go 


wrong. We seem to imagine that the Veda, like any scripture 01 other 
literature of the world, can be received and studied, and mastered and 


made our own, in any way we please. This cannot be. 


2. The Veda proper can never be got at by us except when we are 
ourselves, by birth and Samskaras, Sastraically 
The Veda proper. qua iifi e d to receive it and unless we seek in the 
prescribed way to have it from the right quarters where alone it can be 
truly living. What is contained in the manuscript copies preserved in 
many a Hindu home still and also, needless to say, in the printed books 
sold everywhere and indiscriminately is no Veda at all, nor what is goi 
by heart or repeated by the non-Dwijas, nor what’is taught by the non- 
Brahmin or by the Brahmana who has not himself received it in the 
manner prescribed, namely, by way of Niyamadhyayana, or who does not 
transmit it in the Sastraic mode and to the duly qualified. The Sastra- 

fixed qualifications of the Vedic teacher and the taught (Adhyapaka and 

Adhyayaka) should be first attended to before thinking of the promulga- 
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tion of direct Vedic knowledge. As declared by the Veda itself, none but 
a Brahmana can be an Adhyapaka, and none but a Dwija (twice-born 
Hindu) can be an Adhvayaka. The Veda which is received otherwise 
than by means of Niyamadhyayana ceases to be Veda altogether. There 
is also a further provision that the Veda should always be taught free and 
never by a Bhritakadhyapaka or mercenary kind of teacher who receives 
a salary for the teaching of the Veda. 


3. It must be clearly understood that, generally speaking, it is only 
through the Brahmana the world has to derive its- 
Brahmana, the Custo- benefit from Vedic wisdom. None can truly believe 
the Veda. in the Veda without believing in the truth of its 

contents, which, in clear terms, gives the privilege, 
rather assign the duty, exclusively to the Brahmana to transmit Vedic. 
knowledge to others. His is the exclusive function to spread such 
knowledge abroad because of the unbroken continuity of his direct 
descent, physically and spiritually, as shown by his Gotra and Pravara, 
from one or other of the great Brahmarishis, the original recipients and 
preservers of all Vedas, and because of the purified condition of his being 
by reason of the several Vedic Samskaras (purificatory ceremonies) ever 
since his advent into his mother's womb, itself purified beforehand by 
Vedic Samskara. Of course, any one, in these days of “free” thought 
and unbridled action, may with impunity, in open defiance of all tradi¬ 
tion and true propriety, pretend to read or chant, understand and even 
expound the Vedas. But the truth remains that the Vedas cease to be 
Vedas, and real Vedic knowledge actually vanishes, when approached by 
unqualified intruders, impure for the purpose hereditarily or in them¬ 
selves. However clever and keen-intellected the Vedically unqualified 
may be, he cannot approach, much less, chant and expound the Vedas; 

I repeat, they are no Vedas if pronounced or chanted by him. However 
keen and level-headed the advocate may be, his pronouncements make no 
judgments. It is only the pronouncement by the Judge, nominated as. 
such, however dull and crazy he may be, that passes for a judgment 
really enforceable in law. It must be known also that the very chanting 
of the Veda by the duly qualified has its own immense force for the 
good of the chanter and all, and that its recital by others means sure 
trouble and ruin, particularly to the reciter. This remark is not based on 
any ground of jealousy. It is founded on the rule of right and safe 
pieservation of mighty forces of subtle nature in pure, proper quarters 
for the common good of all, and of necessary prevention of certain 
harm, both individual and communal, resulting from an ignorant playing 
with such forces by unqualified, untrained, unclean hands. It must be 
borne in mind that even among the Brahmanas it is not all that are 
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qualified to recite the Vedas, nor at all times. The Brahmana woman 
cannot recite nor the Brahmana men on occasions of pollution and other 
occasions when their physical bodies are impure, contaminated either in 
themselves or by surroundings. Anyhow Vedapurusha Himself has 
declared (and he certainly knows best), without leaving it to be consider¬ 
ed and decided by us the free judges of every thing, whether known or 
unknown, that by birthright the Brahmanas alone are qualified to be the 
custodians of the Vedas and to be the teachers of the Supreme Truth (it 
having been revealed only through the Vedas) and also, in fact, of every 
other truth subsidiary thereto. But they cannot, and ought not to 
attempt to, teach unless they are properly taught themselves, and unless 
they themselves have strictly followed in life what they have been 
directed to follow. 

4. We are thus gradually led into an entertaining scene of a kind 
of aimless fight by a novel set of blind opponents of 
sary UallfiCatl0n neCeS w hat is called Adhikarivada, the doctrine of in¬ 
sistence regarding qualifications. They would practi¬ 
cally allow Adhikarivada in the world for everything else than Veda- 
dhyayanam. They would agree to the strict reservation of opportunities 
and seats in particular sections of temporal culture for those who fulfil 
certain man-prescribed conditions. They grant that some teachings, 
even as regards physical matters, are too subtle and difficult to grasp to 
be revealed to all and that such should be reserved for those who have 
risen above the stages of lesser teachings by passing through them. They 
would not however allow the Vedapurusha Himself to prescribe any sort 
of restrictive conditions for the acquisition of direct Vedic knowledge. It 
passes one’s understanding indeed why such people care at all for the Veda 
and for its final words as to the Sat-Chit-Ananda nature of Atman and 
all that if they would attach no value to the ways and means severally pres¬ 
cribed by it for the securing of the Vedic knowledge and for the actual re¬ 
alisation of the Ultimate Truth revealed by such final words. Their practi¬ 
cal complaint is against excluding any individual or class on the ground of 
birth or physical heredity. Do they then assign no importance to ‘birth’ 
at all while they claim to be still Hindus believing in the working of the 
laws of Karma and Reincarnation which make ‘birth’ not an ‘accident’ in 
any sense ? Do they say that the Veda itself is no authority in this 
matter ? If they do, we ban have no more argument with them, for we 
can no more consider them Hindus. So far as we can say (we, ordinary 
•Hindus, who have regard still for authority which logically enough, as we 
think, and necessarily too, makes a distinction between Adhikari and 
Anadhikari), the Sudras among us, not having had the required physical 
heredity and the prescribed prenatal and post-natal Samskaras (Dharmic 
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purifications), and so also our women of all the castes, who are subject to 
certain natural disabilities, cannot have direct Vedic knowledge, but can 
have indirectly the whole of the Vedic culture through other kinds of 
Sacred Literature such as Ithihasas and Puranas which are but the popular 
expositions (Upabrihmanas) of the Vedic truths and are therefore able to 
take the Dharmic aspirants of such classes also up to the Ultimate Goal, 
the very Goal of Moksha, provided that such Vedopabrihmana works are 
rightly interpreted and explained to them by those who possess direct 
Vedic wisdom and are competent in all ways to disseminate Vedic culture 
in the light of such wisdom, that is to say, by the properly qualified and 
truly enlightened Brahmanas. 

5. In the case of every one, of whatever caste or sex, it is Knowledge 

or Self-realisation (Jnana) alone that is the immediate 
jnana and true non- cause 0 f Moksha. Jfiana indeed can be possessed by 

Brahmana saints. . ~ . . . - 

all and it is reserved for none in particular. It was 
by Jnana all the Great Hindu Saints have till now attained the Supreme 
Goal. None among the innumerable non-Brahmana Saints (say, for ins¬ 
tance, among the South Indian Alwars and Nayanars) ever complained 
against any of the Sastraic provisions and prohibitions, or ever dared to 
claim to have direct Vedic knowledge ; and they became such Saints be¬ 
cause of their Jnana secured without violation of such rules and injunc¬ 
tions. This truth is largely suppressed nowadays, and loud complaints 
are everywhere heard. One may be sure that such complaints only betray 
ignorance, weakness and absence of real merit. The life-stories of our 
Saints, all bring out prominently the immense worth, in all its aspects, of 
the Hindu Sastraic life. No story has been ever written or told of any 
true Hindu Saint which directly contradicts or sets at naught our Sanatana 
Varnasrama Dharma Sastra. Of course, now (in the course of the present 
half a century and a little more) attempts have been seen here and there 
made (attempts mostly ignorant, sometimes dishonest) to make Saints of 
Dharmically fallen souls and to make of erratic utterances of diseased 
brains great world-saving pronouncements. 


Veda in modern India. 


6. In the India of to-day the Vedapurusha seems to be enjoying 
considerable rest though the country, especially 
South India, has now more of Vedapalhasalas and 
Ghanapathis than ever before. Only, Vedatwam has taken leave of what 
is taught as Veda in such Pathasalas and by such Ghanapathis; and the 
Veda, devoid of its life, its Vedatwam, is no doubt gaining extensive 
Prachara (promulgation) and everywhere without any hindrance whatso¬ 
ever by any kind of considerations personal or local. It is no wonder 
therefore that the lifeless Vedic recitals by most of the Brahmanas of the 
day are found utterly inefficacious, and the Sastra-mentioned results of 
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proper Vedic recitals do not follow at all. The blame does not rest with 
the Veda or the Isastra, but with the Vaidika and the Sastrajna of the 
times. Some of you, readers, may have heard a narrative showing that a 
Niyamadhyayi of very mediocre attainments was able to command the 
forces of nature and bring about a sudden downpour of rain by his Vedic 
utterances, while his learned companion who had mastered the Veda in 
his own convenient way, without caring for the rules of Niyamadhyaya- 
nam, was altogether unable to utilise such forces, nay, even to reach them. 
Those of you who may have had the privilege of knowing something of 
the late §ri Jagadguru of Sringeri, Sri Sachchidananda Sivabhinava. 
Narasimha Bharat! Swaminah, must have been enough convinced of the 
immense powers of a true knower of the Veda. The Vedatwam of the Veda 
lies in the person of the Niyamadhyayi and of his Adhyapaka, not so much 
in the Vakyas and the Swaras expressed. Let the true Veda therefore be 
secured properly. Your final goal of Moksha and your intermediate ends 
of Dharmic elevation are all capable of being reached only if your Vedic 
culture is well preserved in its purity. Such preservation is the result of 
Niyamadhyayana by the duly qualified Dwijas of the Traivamika (Brah- 
mana-Kshatriya-Vaisya) sections of your community. Niyamadhyayanam 
is possible only if you have proper Adhyapakas among the Brahmanas. 
It needs no mention that, without the strict preservation of true Brahman- 
yam in himself, no Brahmana can ever become a qualified Adhyapaka. 
Again, Brahmanas, to be the Sastraic unhired Adhyapakas, ought to be 
otherwise provided for their maintenance and necessary conveniences. 


7. If the Vedas are approached either by the unqualified, or in the 
manner not prescribed, they not only cease to be 

Efficacy of Mantras. 

effectual but also actually lead to positive harm. It 
must be definitely understood that the Vedas are not mere collec¬ 
tions of words or collocations of sounds, but are, more truly, reservoirs of 
mighty spiritual forces which can make or mar immensely according as 
they are approached and opened. It is fearfully dangerous to allow any 
thoughtless playing with such forces on the part of childish souls who can 
neither understand their own worth or situation, nor recognise, much 
less appreciate, that of others. But, whether to so allow or not, who is 
there now (in these days) to judge and determine except such souls them¬ 
selves, self-sufficient to the full ? Fortunately for them and for the world, 
the Great One, in His infinite mercy towards His impudent children, to 
save them from perilous ruin, has deprived the Vedas, as mostly studied 
now, of their effective power, in fact, of their very Vedatwam altogether; 
and, in consequence, the impudent little folk have no chance or even 
possibility to approach the Vedas proper, the spiritual reservoirs them¬ 
selves, and to suffer by meddling with them. What is contained in the 
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■ever and everywhere available printed books, through which portions of 
the Vedas are pretended to be published, is, as already mentioned, certain- 
ly no Veda at all, nor what is muttered or uttered by mere crammers in 
season and out of season, who have not received the Veda properly and 
who are yet to know what Niyamadhyayana means. Truly speaking, 
what is recited of the Great Revelations by a duly initiated Dwija who has 
studied at the feet of a duly qualified, unsalaried, Brahmana Adhyapaka 
at such times only as are prescribed for the purpose, along with the strict 
observance of the prescribed rules of Vedic studentship, is alone real Veda. 
A single recital of a Mantra by such Niyamadhyayaka is enough to produce 
its ordained effect even in the perceived world. The world, thanks to the 
Providence, is yet not altogether bereft of such Niyamadhyayakas who, of 
■course, cannot but be very few, and generally unknown to the busy world 
of low thoughts and material civilisation. What is often heard recited at 
the top of the voice, to the hearing of all without discrimination, by the 
big Ghanapathls of the day, especially of this part of the Presidency, who 
in their own career as students studied under salaried teachers (Bhritaka- 
dhyapakas) employed in Pathasalas maintained and conducted on anti- 
Sastraic lines, and who, in their own turn now, have duly kept up the 
tradition of their gurus by themselves becoming Bhritakadhyapakas, is no 
Veda at all and can possess therefore no true Vedic efficacy. It is thus no 
wonder, under the modern conditions and circumstances, that Mantras 
appear to have become quite powerless, and that the Vaidika Brahmanas 
of the day, whose Japas and Vedic utterances consequently fail to produce 
the intended results, are made (to the great shame of the modem Brah¬ 
mana community) to dance attendance on the money-earning, haughty 
and sense-bound Loukikas for a few annas. The religious merit of the 
Brahmana and his lofty position in social life all depend upon the Vedat- 
wam of his recitals and the elevating spirituality of all his conduct. Both 
the latter failing, the Brahmana naturally loses all hold on the other sub¬ 
communities, and the result of it rightly is that he is hated and slandered 
everywhere, if he insists on the preservation of his social position alone. 
May the Supreme One redeem the fallen Brahmana, by raising him from 
the great depths of degradation, and restore true Vedatwam to his utter¬ 
ances which alone can bring true peace to the warring world, true conso¬ 
lation to the suffering humanity, and true wisdom to the bewildered 
mind! 



CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ASRAMA SYSTEM. 


The four ASramas. 


1. As in nations and classes, so in the life of an individual also we 
can trace the several stages of progress that we 
mentioned in the closing chapter of the First Part. In 
the case of an ordinary man with little spiritual development, his whole 
life is spent in the first and the second stages, the stages of obedience 
and selfish desire. In a spiritually advanced person we may be able to 
trace the signs of his passage not only through the first and the second 
but also through the final stages, the stages of selfless action and 
absolute renunciation. The Great One accordingly divided the life- 
period of the Brahmana, the most highly evolved among men, into four 
distinct stages or Asramas. Here naturally a doubt may arise such as 
the following :—If the Brahmana is intended for the final path, the path 
of renunciation, as already mentioned in the chapter on the caste 
system, how can it be possible for us to trace in his life-period his 
passage along the lower paths, which passage must have been over in his 
previous lives, as the life of the Brahmana must be the life of renuncia¬ 
tion from its beginning to its end? In fact, no such doubt need arise at 
all. When it is said that the Brahmana is intended for the path of re¬ 
nunciation, it means that his life goal is the end of that particular path. 
The end of Kshatriya life is to successfully do actions without personal 
motives and for the good of others, and so on. It is the difference in 
the nature of the goal ordinarily reachable in particular lives that makes 
the distinction among the castes. The beginning is the same for all, and 
the end differs for each caste. The Sudra life begins and ends in 
obedience. His whole life-period is spent in service, and, as such, he is 
allowed to be a house-holder or Grihastha. The Vaisya life begins in 
obedience and ends in action for profit. He has two Asramas, the 
Brahmacharyasrama, the stage of the student, and the Grihasthasrama, 
that of the householder. The Kshatriya life begins also in obedience, 
passes through the second stage and ends in selfless action. He has 
three Asramas, the Brahmacharya, the Garhasthya and the Vanaprasth- 
asrama which is the stage of training in austerity and devotion in solitude 
in the forest. The Brahmana life in the same way begins in obedience, 
passes through all the other three stages, and ends in final emancipation 
from conditioned existence, the fruit of Renunciation Absolute. He has 
H—25 
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all the four Asramas, including the final one, the Samnyasasrama, the 
stage of thorough renunciation*. Some of us may be aware of the fact of 
nature that, as regards the growth and development of the human body 
within the mother's womb, all the several stages of physical growth from 
the condition of the cell up to that of the complicated human body are 
passed through before the human child comes out of the womb. When 
the physical body of man has to start afresh from the lowest condition, it 
is nothing strange that the mental condition of the real Brahmana also 
starts from the stage of ignorance but grows swiftly on to the stage of 
conscious renunciation. And this peculiar fact of nature repeating itself 
in the life-period of every living thing has been discovered by the 
Western scientists also. It is thus possible to mark the several stages 
separately in the life-period of the Brahmana having reference to the four 
ascertained stages of progress. 

2. The ultimate goal of the Hindus being Moksha, all their institu¬ 
tions are so formed and the very Hindu life so 
The £i ahnuch«i ,l mo delled as to facilitate the actual attainment of that 

goal by easy, steady and sure means. Hence, the life-period of the 
Hindu is divided into definite sub-periods marking off the several stages 
of spiritual growth distinctly one from another. The number of such 
stages or Asramas is the greatest, as stated above, in the case of the 
Brahmana because he is expected to reach the ultimate goal at the end 
of his very present life if he would duly follow the Sastraic rules prescri¬ 
bed for him. In considering therefore the nature and character of the 
Asramas of the Brahmana whose life is thus intended to be an ideal 
Hindu life, we shall have considered all the stages of advancement of 
the people of the whole Hindu community. His first Asrama, Brahma- 
charyam, is that of the student, and it begins about the end of the 
seventh year of age. Just then, when his intellect begins to be seriously 
active, he is put under the guidance of a spiritual Teacher or Guru. He 
is considered as then re-born (Dwija) in the spiritual family of his Guru, 
and he is directly initiated by the Guru in Gayatrl the holiest of the 
Mantras, which reveals to him the ultimate Truth and gives him at the 
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same time the necessary clue to right practice in spiritual training to 
realise that Truth. He is gradually made to see that of all objects which 
can be perceived in the physical universe the Sun is the highest and 
grandest, that the supreme Self who is the enlivening and guiding soul 
of the universe is, from the physical point of view, most abundantly 
manifested in the Sun, and that as, being in the Sun, He is the ultimate 
source of all life and activity in the whole solar system, so is that same 
supreme Self, being in the heart of man and all else, actually guiding 
and directing from there the destinies of all. This lofty truth, which is 
verbally revealed to the budding Brahmachari at his Upanayana by his 
Guru, is the very truth to appreciate which he is given detailed instruc¬ 
tions in the long course of his Brahmacharya or student life, at the end 
of which he really becomes a Vidwan (man of learning). In that stage 
of life the student should be strictly obedient to the teacher. As Prof. 
F. Max Muller would say, “the pupil is a passive recipient, a learner 
and believer’’. The Upanayanam-initiation is prescribed only for the 
higher \hree castes, the Brahmana, the Kshatriya and the Vaisya. Upa- 
nayanam indicates the opening of the third or Jnana eye which has to be 
used in the end for the direct realisation of the Absolute Self in all. The 
final end of all spiritual training is such realisationi and its consequent 
Moksha. Many Sadhanas or means for such realisation are mentioned 
in the Sastra, some distant or indirect, some immediate or direct, some 
external and some internal, and so on. Though Upanayanam is had 
in the three castes, the nature of the vision had through the third eye 
differs in them. Mere opening of the eye does not necessarily mean 
right seeing through the eye. It may be generally stated that seeing is 
of three kinds: (1) seeing blank, like that of the just bom baby, (2) 
ordinary phenomenal seeing, and (3) right noumenal seeing. Though 
the eye may be open, right seeing can arise only after some experience 
and training. When a child is born, it opens its eyes and sees no doubt, 
but it does not see in the proper sense of the word. Every object will 
seem to the child to touch its eyes. The sense of vision there is virtually 
a sense of blank vision and of fine touch merely. It is only after the 
development of the sense of distance in space and of the solidarity of 
objects, the sense of vision-proper may be said to arise. Suppose, again, 
one walking along the street in bright midday light suddenly goes into a 
semi-dark room in a house. He will in fact see nothing in the 
room for some minutes though he may well try to see. It may 
be said he sees, and yet he does not see. Such is the first stage 
of seeing. The second stage of seeing is the one we of the world 
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are all in. We all do see, of course. But what do we see? 
We see only appearances, not realities. Suppose I see a man. 
What do I see? I see his head, his trunk, his limbs, his dress 
and so forth. But do I see him who is the owner of them all ? No. 
All the appearances he puts on I am able to see, but who it is that has 
put on these appearances I am unable to see altogether. Suppose I have 
before me a big pane of dark-coloured glass. What I see on the glass is 
the reflection of myself and of the things which are behind me. I do 
not see the glass as it is, nor what is actually before me on the other 
side of the glass. All that I see is only reflection or mere appearance, 
not reality. If I should see what is really existing before me, I must strain 
my eyes somewhat and, focussing them differently, see through the glass, 
not what appears on the glass. If I do so, the reflected appearance will 
vanish altogether and I will be face to face with the reality. Similarly, 
in the broad world all that we ordinarily see is, not realities as they are, 
but only phenomenal appearances reaching us through the senses and 
the mind which are not able to pierce through such appearances. This 
is the second ordinary stage of seeing. If we want to get at the reality 
of things, we should not mind the trouble of some strain and must be 
prepared to undergo the prescribed training which will enable us in due 
time to focus our sight properly and see the ultimate reality in all. This 
last true seeing is the object of strict Brahmana life. Roughly speaking, 
so far as the vision of the final spiritual truth is concerned, the Vaisya’s 
Upanayanam results in the first kind of blank sight, the Kshatriya’s Upa- 
nayanam in the second kind of phenomenal sight, and the Brahmana’s 
Upanayanam in the third kind of true noumenal sight, in the end. Be¬ 
cause of the fact that the Brahmana’s training alone leads directly to the 
right noumenal vision, the Brahmana is generally considered as the right 
seer or umuuirar as he is called in Tamil. What is exactly meant by “right 
noumenal sight ” will be made clear in the Section on Jnana-marga. 

3. On the completion of the student-career, the learned Vidwan is 
asked to enter into the second Asrama called Gar- 
i ne Gr.naaoa. hasthya, the stage of the house-holder, by taking a 

girl in marriage. [More about marriage will be stated in the next two 
chapters]. The duties prescribed for the Grihastha amply indicate that 
his life is intended to be one of thorough Dharmic training and of general 
usefulness, and it is in this second stage of life all the theoretical know¬ 
ledge of the Vidwan is converted into practical wisdom. Again, the sel¬ 
fish action of the less evolved is represented in this Grihasthasrama by 
the action of the house-holder for the benefit of his wife, children and 
other relations. In that stage itself the Grihastha makes preparation for 
the higher life and cultivates therein the habit of doing action for the 
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benefit of all including strangers and even non-human beings for the 
mere sake of duty. 

4. In the stage of Vanaprastha, attachment to fruits of action is 

wholly got rid of. The Jeeva retires to the forest, 

thesaSr asthaand awa y from the bustle of the world ; he meditates 

and confers the benefit of meditation on others. He 
has to exercise self-control, control of body and mind. He has to help 
and to teach, not expecting or caring for any return or benefit, but with 
a view to see the world better off for his existence. It may be observed 
that Vanaprasthasrama has become an impossibility in this Yuga, especi¬ 
ally in the present-day system of reservation of forests and leasing out of 
the forest produce everywhere. When one is in the Vanaprastha stage 
of life, he has to prepare himself for a still higher life by constant study 
of the Sacred Upanishads. Such preparation, when completed, takes him 
on to the last and most glorious Asrama, the Samnyasa, going whereto, 
he renounces all that is finite or limited, and, realising fully his oneness 
with the Infinite Noumenon, the underlying reality of all that exist, finds 
peace unruffled and absolute. Here is the object of individual existence 
attained.i In this connection it may be mentioned that there is a 
Puranic declaration that this final Asrama of Samnyasa, at the end of 
which alone absolute liberation is ordinarily attained, cannot be adopted 
in this age of Kali, except in the beginning period of the Yuga during 
which the existence of the Veda and of the System of Castes continues to 
be recognised.2 Now, Castes and Asramas are already becoming so 
much confused and deformed that it is certain that they will very soon 
disappear almost completely, depriving Jeevas of the benefit of proper 
training in the glorious Asrama of absolute renunciation. There is 
another Puranic declaration® to the effect that in Kaliyuga no true 
Brahmachari or Vanaprastha would be found, that Grihasthasrama and 
Samnyasasrama would be the only two Asramas remaining, and that the 
Avadhoota alone would be the Samnyasi of the age. The Avadhoota-life 
is the highest kind of true Samnyasi life, and it depends upon no time or 
conditions and in fact transcends them. So this kind of life may exist 
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always, even throughout this Dark Age. But real Avadhoota will be a 
rarity indeed, being merely an exception. It may therefore be said as a 
general truth that there will soon come a time when true Samnyasa would 
be no longer possible. If at all we care to reach the Ultimate Goal of 
Life, we should at once, without any more waste of time, prepare ourselves 
for securing the necessary qualifications that may fit us to enter into such 
final and lofty condition of life, before Varnasrama Dharmas become 
thoroughly blurred and before we become completely blinded by the fast- 
approaching, all-covering and impenetrable darkness of ignorance charac¬ 
teristic of Kali, the night period of the Great Maha-Yuga. [More about 
Samnyasa will be mentioned in a separate chapter in the Jnana-Section]. 

5. Thus it is seen that according to the Varnasrama rules the ulti¬ 

mate goal of existence, the attainment of the supreme 
BrShmanfaion^ ** en d> ac * ua I realisation of the One Self, 
Brahma-jnana, is in the usual course of things pos¬ 
sible only at the end of the final Asrama of real Brahmana life, the 
Samnyasa.i It is the specific characteristic of the life of the Brahmana, 
to whom alone2 the Samnyasasrama is allowed and prescribed, that it 
leads immediately and directly to the supreme knowledge of the self. 
This peculiar characteristic which differentiates the Brahmana Caste from 
other castes which cannot approach the stage of Samnyasa is referred to in 
some passages in the Sacred Literature, as in Vajra Siichika Upanishad 
and other works. Some of these passages, with a view to give due pro¬ 
minence to this connoting peculiar feature, define the very term 1 Brah¬ 
mana ’ by saying ‘ Brahmana is Brahma-Jnani.' 

6. Such passages, without being properly approached and under¬ 

stood, have given room to some discussion in modern 
“ BrahmajKSnl” and India. People, who are averse to recognise the 
desirability of the Caste System, want to make a 
point out of such passages by saying that only Brahmajnanis can be 
Brahmanas and none else. Such interpreters should know that, if their 
interpretation be the proper one, that is to say, if only Brahmajnanis can 
be considered Brahmanas, the whole lot of Aryan Sastras, prescribing 
different rules for different castes, may seem useless and even ridiculous. 
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Caste and Asrama have reference only to the body.i From the moment 
of the parents' union and the consequent conception in the mother's 
womb up to death, and even after, a number of Samskaras, purificatory 
ceremonies and initiations, are prescribed by the Sastras for the Brahmana 
and other Dwijas (twice-born).* Does a Brahmajfiani require any purifi¬ 
cation or initiation ? Is it for a Brahmajfiani also the ceremonies of 
Garbhadhana, Jatakarma, Namakarana, Annaprasana and Chowla are 
intended? The Sastras make provisions, differing according to the Caste, 
with regard to the age3 before which and the season^ in which Upanayana 
has to be done for the boys of the first three castes. Then the question 
arises—who is the Brahmana boy to be so initiated ? Is it a Brahmajfiani 
boy ? Does a Brahmajfiani, who has already realised the ultimate goal, 
the Self, require any initiation into Gayatri ? Again, provisions are also 
made for several Prayaschittas or expiatory ceremonies for sins committed 
by Brahmanas. If a Brahmajfiani alone is a Brahmana, it follows that a 
Brahmajfiani also may commit and be answerable for sins. The absurdity 
of the view of such interpreters is most patent, and much need not be 
said by way of refuting it. The passages in Vajra Suchika and similar 
passages elsewhere only indicate that the goal of Brahmana life is the 
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very ultimate goal of existence, the end of evolution, while the training of 
Jeevas in the lower castes only places them at different intermediate 
stations in the ascending line of evolution, and that a Brahmana who has 
become a Brahmajfiani is the best among Brahmanas, he having actually 
realised the final object of real Brahmana life!. 

7. However, as matters stand at present, the ultimate goal is far 
away from the present position of the average 
The Modem Ways. moc iern Brahmana. His movements are all in the 

wrong direction, namely, downwards. The greater the descent, the 
swifter is his fall and more serious and permanent is his injury. He how¬ 
ever carries with him some faint ideas of the Supreme Goal of life with¬ 
out being in a position to understand it properly, and sometimes earnest¬ 
ly wants to reach it, not knowing that he is all the while running the 
other way. The more he runs away from the goal, the fainter and more 
illusive become his ideas of it. These ideas he transmits to others and the 
result is :—all are deceived, as in the case of the blind led by the blind. 
Modem India presents a curious state of affairs. The cloud of irreligion 
and ignorance is hovering in her atmosphere. Still, everyone talks of 
the Highest Truth in religion, and also wants at once only verbally, of 
course, to get at the Final State of Moksha or Absolute Liberation. 
Nothing less than Moksha is man's aim now. The lower he falls the 
higher he wants to soar. He forgets altogether that the very Sastras 
which deal with the state of liberation deal also with the Caste and 
Asrama Dharmas. But the modern “ educated ” Hindu finds the latter 
personally very inconvenient and gives them up. He would not however 
admit that he is acting against the Sastras, and, in order to justify his 
own ways, he makes attempts to show that the Sastras themselves have 
prescribed such ways, and a vast number of his colleagues, similarly situ¬ 
ated, are always ready to applaud him for his wonderful discoveries 
following such attempts. Societies, Samajas and Schools of thought 
which ignore or even discard Caste and Asrama readily find favour with 
them all. This half-hearted method of following the Sastras has done 
more mischief to the Aryan Religion than non-Hindu mission agency or 
even materialism or atheism. These latter can only attack it from the 
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outside and can be successfully combated. Even if there should be 
caused some injuries in the combat, they cannot be more than skin-deep. 
But the ways of the modern half-educated Hindu are more dangerous. 
He acts as poison inside the system and contaminates the whole of it. 
If we really care for India and her ancient Aryan Religion and Dharmic 
civilisation, immediate steps ought to be taken to put an end to his mis¬ 
chief and its lamentable results. 

8. The cure must begin in the Brahmana community. The 
nervous system ought to be set right before the tone 
Brlhmana 1 . 8 Wlth the °* whole body can improve. Mischief originated 
in the Brahmana. He ought to initiate also the 
change for the better. In the first place, he should understand that his 
present much-boasted superiority has no reference to him personally but 
belongs to, and indicates the grandeur of, the elevating Brahminical 
Dharmas. He should remember that he is one having certain duties to 
perform, not mere rights to exercise, and that regard, if claimed and 
demanded or enforced, ceases to be regard, any more. He should keep 
himself pure in body and mind. He should be free from hate and 
blame. He should ascertain his own Dharmas and follow them as far as 
possible (not, as far as convenient) under his present conditions. He should 
also ascertain others' Dharmas and properly teach and guide such of those 
others as may be willing to be so taught and guided. The Brahmana is 
the teacher by birth-right, as India is made by the Lord the spiritual tea¬ 
cher of the whole world. But the Brahmana cannot teach unless he is 
properly qualified for the position of a teacher. If he should improve, 
the rest are bound to improve by his teaching. His responsibilities, in¬ 
deed, are heavy, and his ignoring them means a wholesale fall. He 
should realise his lofty position and his heavenly mission, and should 
study hard, work hard and help all. 


H—26 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE HINDU MARRIAGE. 

1. Of the several institutions of the eminently practical Aryan reli¬ 
gion, the one which is the most vital as concerning 
nage 6 °^ ect of Mar ‘ the purity of the nation and the Dharmic efficiency 
of its members is the system of marriage. Marriage 
as understood by the non-Hindu sections of humanity is more or less a 
civil union for the propagation of the species secondarily and for the 
satisfaction of the sexual craving primarily, the State and the Church sup¬ 
porting that union with a view to prevent indiscriminate connections and 
consequent social disorder. The conception that marriage can have a 
deeper significance beyond this life is absent there. The object of mar¬ 
riage among the Hindus however is entirely different. Marriage is for 
the Hindu a religious Samskara or sacrament which leads directly to the 
due fulfilment of Dharma and thereby to the securing of Jnana for the 
attaining of Moksha, his characteristic ideal. The Hindu scholar, just 
out of his Brahmacharya Asrama, is full of book-knowledge and of pure 
and lofty ideas of life and its object. He knows what his supreme goal 
is and is aware also that in the clear light of his trained intellectuality he 
must engage himself actively in bringing about the necessary right modi¬ 
fication of his inner nature, in exact accordance with his acquired know¬ 
ledge and ideas, in the several ways prescribed by the Sastraic rules of 
practical Dharma. The actual conversion of theoretical knowledge into 
practical wisdom is no easy work, and those alone who have made 
genuine attempts in this direction know of the pit-falls and difficulties on 
the way. The normal Dharmic activities prescribed by the Sastra for 
the further advancement of the ex-student are such as necessarily 
require a help-mate. None can be a willing help-mate unless given a 
share in the benefit of the chief actor (Karta). The mutual relationship 
and position of the Karta and his help-mate must be such, in the case of 
ideal co-operation, that the former must consider the latter as almost one 
with himself and that the interests of both must be more or less identical 
so that the fruits of Dharmic Karma may be appropriated alike by the 
actor and the helper in equal measure. Such a help-mate is found in the 
Hindu wife who is on this account called Dharmapatni or Sahadharma- 
charini. 
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Sensual Restraint. 


2. The perpetuation of one's family by bringing direct lineal heirs 

into existence is also secured but, again, this is mainly 
Dharmic Progeny. f rom fh e Dharmic stand-point. The begetting of a 

son is by the Sastra declared necessaryi because the son is expected to 
himself advance the Dharmic interests of the family and to transmit un¬ 
contaminated its pure Dharmic tradition down to posterity and because 
the son is also expected to afford considerable relief to the parents when 
such relief is wanted, whether in mundane or in spiritual matters, whether 
here or hereafter. Perpetuation of one’s family and transmission of the 
family Dharma to posterity are desirable and necessary for another reason 
also. When a Jeeva, long after his death as man, comes back to huma¬ 
nity again for further training, he may be naturally attracted to his own 
former family which possesses adequate facilities for improvement in his 
own characteristic line of progress. 

3. Strange as it may seem to many, a chief aim of the Hindu 
marriage is Vairagya which is essential to the 
securing of Jnana, the gateway to Moksha. Vairagya 

implies thorough non-attachment to sensual pleasure, of which sexual 
pleasure is the worst and strongest. Real contentment cannot arise by 
satisfying one’s desire for pleasure. The more the enjoyment is had the 
stronger grows the desire for it again.2 This is a truth actually experienc¬ 
ed by all, but rarely remembered. It is indeed very hard for the average 
man not to yield to sex-temptations. The Hindu Sastras take due note 
of this weakness and enjoins upon him to take a wife with the object of 
preventing him from allowing his mind to be agitated by the sight of the 
whole fascinating section of the other sex and of making him confine his 
attentions to the married wife alone. Restraint of one’s lustful tendencies, 
finally resulting in their thorough eradication, is an aim of the Hindu 
marriage. 

4. For a wife to be a Dharmapatnl, she must be given the neces¬ 

sary preliminary training in mind and body which 
The Agefoi Marriage. wqu j ( j q ua jjfy her for duly partaking in the acts of 

Dharma. This training must be given early enough. As the training 
of the man is made to begin with his Upanayana just about the end of 
seven years of age when his intellect can begin to work seriously, so is 
the training of the woman also made to begin at the same time on 
marriage. The husband is required to take charge of his girl-wife and in 
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slow degrees to train her up to the position of an ideal Dharmapatn! who 
will prove to be most agreeable and of immense help to him in his 
difficult task of discharging his multifarious Dharmic duties. Further, to 
procreate a son of Dharmic tendencies, it is not only necessary that the 
father, the source of the seed, should have had himself enough Dharmic 
training, but it is also very essential that the mother, the soiU that receives 
the seed, must have been sufficiently purified and carefully prepared 
before-hand. It is this purification and this preparation that are intended 
to be brought about in the girl during the period intervening between 
the time of the marriage Samskara and the time of the first physical union 
(at the Garbhadhana ceremony) after the attainment of puberty. Such 
purification and preparation, which require time and training, are impos¬ 
sible of achievement if consummation immediately follows marriage, 
especially in the case where the seed to be sown is one of a superior, rare 
kind which requires a long well-prepared ground for its taking root pro¬ 
perly. Again, marriage or Vivaha marks the girl’s initiation into the path 
of serious Dharmic training^ and it has for its end the supreme spiritual 
emancipation of the initiate. It is absolutely necessary that this initiation 
must be effected early before the girl’s pliable mind could be contaminated 
by influences and thoughts of the low material kind. On these and simi¬ 
lar grounds, the Sastras direct that Vivaha is for the girl what Upanayana 
is for the boy3 and that the ages prescribed for both are about the same.4 
In any case, Upanayana for boys and Vivaha for girls should not be put 
off beyond the age of discretion. The age of discretion cannot be the 
same for all people who are in different conditions or stages of advance¬ 
ment. According to the nature of the class or society to which people 
severally belong, different age-limits are prescribed by the Sastras. In 
the more advanced sections of the community the age prescribed is natu¬ 
rally earlier than that fixed in the case of the less advanced sections. For 
instance, according to the Sastra the eighth year is the proper age for 
Upanayana for the Brahmana, the eleventh for the Kshatriya, and the 
twelfth for the Vaisya.5 If the proper age is allowed to pass without 
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Upanayana either by inadvertence or by ignorance or by reason of in¬ 
convenience, it must be performed soon after (as early as possible); and 
in any event it should not be postponed till after the age of discretion. 
The age of discretion for boys is fixed as sixteen years for the Brahmana, 
twenty-two for the Kshatriya and twenty-four for the Vaisya.i In the case 
of girls the age of discretion is the age of puberty. This age of puberty 
should not be allowed to pass without the girl being married. As the 
Sudra (of the fourth caste) has no Upanayana, there is no stringent limit 
of age for the marriage of the Sudra girl. In the case of the Kshatriya 
and the Vaisya the rule is considerably relaxed in analogy to the com¬ 
parative extension of time limit for Upanayana among them as indicated 
above. The rule is very stringent in the case of the Brahmana whose is 
expected to be the ideal Hindu life. The Brahmana girl ought to be 
married in her eighth year, and in any event as early as possible before 
she attains puberty.2 Even taking the ordinary view of the matter, the 
girl should be made from an early age to think only of her married hus¬ 
band as the one to whom she is bound for life, without allowing her to 
be thinking of all possible husbands after her mind begins to be lustfully 
inclined. If Upanayana or Vivaha is not performed before the passing 
of the utmost limit of time prescribed by the Sastra, the individual con¬ 
cerned becomes fallen and condemned by the Aryan communitys. 

5. Again, as Upanayana confers Dwijatwam (state of being twice- 

born) on boys, so does Vivaha confer Dwijatwam on 
upanayana and gj r ls. In the same way as the boy is at his Upana- 

Vivaha compared. ° „ 

yana taken as reborn in the spiritual Parampara or 
line of disciples of his Guru, so is the girl at Vivaha considered as reborn 
in the Dharmic family of her husband (who is her Guru and Saviour), 
her very Gotra (line of ancestry) being changed. The following tabular 
statement, which has reference in particular to the typical Brahmana 
caste, may show at a glance how closely Upanayana of boys and Vivaha 
of girls resemble each other in their bearing on the matter of Dharmic 
and spiritual advancement of individuals of both the sexes :— 
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BOY'S UPANAYANA. 

1. Age-limit:—8 to 16 years. 

2. Dwijatwam created by Upa- 
nayana. 

3. All Dharmic activities of man 
begin at Upanayana. 

4. The person who initiates the 
boy in Gayatri and teaches him the 
Vedas and the Sastras is his Guru. 

5. The great Universal Soul of 
whom the Sun is the most patent 
physical embodiment (Pratika) is 
made the object of devotion and 
contemplation for the Brahmachari. 

6. Gayatri-Japa and steady con¬ 
centrated application of the mind to 
what is taught by the Guru, accom¬ 
panied by the faithful following, in 
actual conduct, of the instructions 
given by him, and also willing ser¬ 
vice to him in absolute obedience, 
are prescribed for the practical 
training of the Brahmachari. 


GIRL'S VIVAHA. 

1. From eighth year until puber¬ 
ty- 

2. Dwijatwam created by Vivaha. 

3. All Dharmic activities of 
woman begin at Vivaha. 

4. The husband himself is the 
Guru of the girl for all purposes. 

5. The inner soul of the husband 
whose body is the physical Pratika 
of that Soul is for the married girl 
(patni) the supreme object of devo¬ 
tion and contemplation. 

6. Steady and concentrated ap¬ 
plication of the mind to what is 
taught by the husband, accompani¬ 
ed by the faithful following of the 
instructions given by him for the 
due fulfilment of the prescribed 
Dharmic duties and generally abso¬ 
lute obedience to the bidding of the 
husband (Pativratyam) in the spirit 
of genuine love and true regard for 
him are prescribed for the practical 
training of the Hindu wife. 


6. A word about a serious blunder committed by some Hindus in 

regard to the necessary ceremonials may not be out 
A present-day blunder. . . 

or place here. Upanayana and Vivaha, being both 
important Samskaras for the Hindu, ought to be performed in strict ac¬ 
cordance with the Sastra which directs that they can be completed only 
after four days’ ceremonials. There is a growing mania for condensing 
them into a day’s business or even less. The motive for such abridgement 
is mostly fear of expense and worry. People ought to otherwise arrange, 
if they so desire and if their means are poor, for the avoidance of un¬ 
necessary expense and worry during the Sastra-prescribed four days, 
rather than avoid or do away with the necessary ceremonials altogether. 
No true Hindu will consider it a worry to go through the necessary 
Sastraic ceremonies. No traveller by the train, who is sure to have a 
great benefit or gain at the distant place of his destination, will mind the 
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worry of tedious travel. If the necessary Sastra-mentioned ceremonies 
are not duly performed in their respective prescribed times, the. Samska- 
ra-hood of the acts would be nowhere. If Seshahoma, for instance, which 
is a necessary ceremonial item in Vivaha, could be performed according 
to the Sastra only in the latter part of the night of the fourth day of the 
marriage after the completion of three day's Aupasana and of a Sthali- 
paka too, how could it be possibly done beforehand or dispensed with? 
The necessary Sastra-fixed time should be allowed for the right creation 
of Samskara. If rice-cooking is desired, one must wait for twenty minutes 
or so to allow the rice to be slowly cooked in boiling water, and no 
hurrying or interference with the process would give him good cooked 
rice. If Upanayana or Vivaha should ripen into a completed Samskara, 
it must be allowed to do so in its own due time; any attempt at the 
abridgement of the prescribed period would only spoil it. 

7. Returning to our subject again, viewed from the stand-point of 

the interests of the commuity also, it will be seen 

Communal Interests. , , , , . , . ...... 

that the Hindu system of marriage is the best imagi¬ 
nable. The Hindu community is not a mere group of human beings 
held together simply by a local tie, or knit together by any common 
political or other merely temporal aspirations. It is the only well-orga¬ 
nised section of the whole humanity, which is ensouled by a common 
spiritual Ideal of the loftiest kind and enlivened by a central Dharmic 
life of the noblest type, and whose rules of society have always for their 
ultimate aim the true spiritual liberation of all sooner or later. With a 
view to give appropriate training to all the members of the community 
with due reference to the several grades of their qualifications and kinds 
of their requirements, the community is divided into defined classes, and, 
as often pointed out, the reincarnating Jeevas, who are intended for the 
special Hindu training, are made to take birth in those particular classes 
of the community whose special rules of training are respectively the 
best ones for them to follow. The rules in regard to the Hindu marriage 
are among the most important of such special rules. It may indeed be 
very diffi cult for the non-Hindu to understand the extent of importance 
attached by the Hindu to marriage. The national spiritual ideal of the 
Hindu can be reached only through Dharma. Preservation of the Aryan 
Hindu Religion, which alone makes the realisation of the Supreme Ideal 
of Moksha possible, cannot be itself possible except by. the due teaching 
and the precise following of the Arya Dharma. Dharma is the watch¬ 
word of the Hindu field of activity. The traditional Arya-Dharma can be 
nowhere but for the genuine Dharma-Parampara (unbroken line of 
Aryan descendants imbued with the spirit of Dharma.) Dharma-Param- 
para is always sprung from Dharmapatnx. The merit and status of 
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Dharmapatnl is mainly due to Dharma-Vivaha, that is to say, marriage 
in strict accordance with the prescribed rules of Dharma-Sastra. If the 
marriage is improper or unsastraic, the Dharmic family is gone, and with 
it also the national lofty aim frustrated.! If the lofty Hindu Ideal of 
Dharma-Moksha is worth striving for, the Hindu marriage must be pre¬ 
served in its innate purity. Its spiritual significance should never be lost 
sight of. It should not be brought down to the level of the conjugal 
contract of physical union that goes by the name * marriage ’ elsewhere. 
A chief object of the Hindu marriage is to make the realisation of the 
ultimate end possible for both the sexes . It gives the man of learning a 
helpmate for carrying out in actual practice what he has learnt from his 
teacher and from his books. It gives the woman a guiding Guru and 
protecting lord whose duty it is to raise her up gradually by steadily train¬ 
ing her in acts of Dharma and by slowly preparing her appreciative mind 
to rightly grasp in time the truths of the highest wisdom or Jnana. The 
Hindu marriage again is a characteristic national institution of Dharmic 
preparation and spiritual purification of the female half of the great 
nation, the soil side of the community, also to enable the incarnation and 
the flourishing, in the community, of mighty souls of Dharmic tendency 
and spiritual insight, who will work for the true uplifting of the whole 
community. It is only in the fit soil carefully prepared, in view of an 
intended rare cultivation, particularly rare seeds can properly take root 
and grow. This is the reason for the rather insistent preservation of the 
ancient type of Hindu marriage even now among the members of the 
Brahmana caste with the object of preserving Dharmakshetram, the soil 
of Dharma. However low the modern Brahmana may have fallen, the 
possibility of his becoming the father of a true Brahmana is not gone 
altogether. His long physical heredity, for numberless generations from 
the great Rishis of old cannot be fully annulled in a generation or two of 
the modern borrowed un-Hindu type of living. Even the present day 
Brahmana, full of material thoughts and crooked notions of things, may 
in fact transmit to his Dharmic wife—(Dharmakshetram)—(not so much 
fallen as he) the seed of mighty true Brahmanyam, which, being purifi¬ 
ed by the prescribed Samskaras and training in addition to the long conti¬ 
nued Dharmic heredity, may soon grow to be a great spiritual head, 
teacher and guide of all classes of humanity2. The very birth of such a 
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Brahmana in the community means the eternal preservation of its time- 
honoured Dharmai. It is the direct interest of the Hindu community, 
and the indirect one of the whole humanity, to see that this possibility of 
such incarnation of the true Brahmana in the community is not taken 
away and that the unique type of the Aryan Hindu marriage is scrupu- 
•ously preserved in the Brahmana community at least. 

„ 8. The above considerations may besummaris- 

A Summary. . „ 

ed as follows :— 

(1) From the bridegroom's point of view :— 

( a) Marriage is necessary 

i. to secure a Dharmapatnl or help-mate for the practice of 
Dharma and ii. for the perpetuation of one's Dharmic family. 

(b) The would-be Dharmapatnl must be married early, so that 
her Dharmic training, which begins at marriage, may begin at the very 
time at which her intellect can begin to be seriously active. 

(c) The husband must train and prepare the wife to become a 
Dharmapatnl and good spiritual soil for the procreation of Dharmic issue; 
and such training and preparation must be from a time long before con¬ 
summation. 

(d) Vairagya, not satisfaction of lust, is an object of Hindu 

marriage. 

(2) From the bride's point of view 

(a) Marriage or Vivaha is for the girl what Upanayana is for 
the boy, and it is a necessary religious Samskara (not a mere civil con¬ 
tract) by which the Hindu girl is initiated into the path of Dharmic acti¬ 
vity. 

(b) Vivaha must be performed at about the same time as that 
prescribed for Upanayana; and in any case Vivaha of the Brahmana 
girl should not be postponed beyond the age of puberty. 

(c) By Vivaha the husband becomes the Guru of the wife, and 
all the interests of the latter, both temporal and spiritual, are entrusted to 
the fostering care of the former. 

(d) As Dharmapatnl the wife partakes of the fruits of all Dhar¬ 
mic Karmas of her lord (Pati) and her spiritual progress is ensured by 
her tenacious adherence to Pativratyam. 

(3) From the community's point of view :— 

(a) The Sastraic rules of the Hindu marriage are among the 
special rules of the Great Aryan Society, which have as their ultimate 
object the lofty spiritual emancipation of the members of the community. 
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(b) A chief object of the Hindu marriage is to make the reali¬ 
sation of the ultimate end possible for both the sexes in the community. 

(c) A strict observance of the Hindu marriage rules will alone 
bring about the necessary Dharmic preparation and the spiritual purifi¬ 
cation of the soil-side of the great Hindu community to enable the rising 
and flourishing of great Dharmic and spiritual souls in the community,, 
who will truly work for the uplifting of all. 

( d ) It is the direct interest of the true Hindu, and the indirect 
interest of the rest of all humanity, to see that the Sastraic Aryan type of 
the Hindu marriage is preserved in the Brahmana community at least. 



CHAPTER XXL 


THE HINDU MARRIED LIFE. 

1. The conclusions with which we closed the last chapter cannot, 

of course, find favour with the modem social re- 

The social reformer. . . , . , . , . , 

former who has got his own pet ideas and stock ob- 
jections which, in his opinion, are quite infallible and unimpeachable. 
The only ideal he can understand and recognise is the ideal of all-round 
worldly happiness, individual and collective, though in fact limited and 
conditioned. To his mind, what is called ‘ absolute, spiritual bliss ' can 
be no-where except in the crazy imagination of some of those in fools' 
paradise, and Moksha is but a name for some non-existent dreamy state 
of being. The reformer’s mind is full of thoughts only of the immediate 
present, and his intellect is all spent in planning the best way of making 
the most of his present life on earth for securing worldly happiness. His 
ideas of marriage are all shaped accordingly; and marriage is meaning¬ 
less to him if it has no reference to an adult woman who alone can, 
according to him, make a happy home. His ever sensual fancy is attract¬ 
ed naturally by the systems of social polity under which marriage-union 
implies immediate carnal union also. He hasno regard for Dharma, much 
less for Dharmic training. He has no real belief in a future existence, 
and he is not therefore concerned with the means or Upayas for making 
the future bright and blissful. He thinks he has come to earth-life as 
man merely to enjoy and to suffer, and not to train himself for a future 
noble life, much less with a view to have final liberation. Being largely 
influenced by the new civilisation of the material west, he shrugs and 
laughs when he is told that the Hindu marriage is a religious Samskara 
and that the Hindu wife is a Dharmapatnl. He shudders at the ideas of 
early marriage of girls, and of life-long widowhood of some unhappy 
women. He sincerely pities the Hindu womanhood for the various res¬ 
traints on freedom, which seem to be quite against his conception of 
natural justice. He is perfectly convinced that the Sastraic rules which 
curtail the liberties of the fair sex in the community are only the dis¬ 
honest concoctions of the 1 man ’ to serve his own selfish ends. He feels 
that the Sastras must be thrown overboard or at least modified to meet 
the “ changing needs of modem society". 
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2. Much fallen though the modern Hindu community may be and 
the present condition of its members considerably 
Peculiar position of different from that of their ancestors, the rules for 
the training of the Hindus as such are the same, and 
it is blindness to say that such rules can be changed by us according to 
the altered conditions and circumstances of the times. However ill- 
managed the Model School may be, the rules of its conduct are unalter¬ 
able, especially of that class of the School in which discipline and train¬ 
ing are intended to be typical. This is the reason why the Brahmanas 
are seen even to-day to observe, more or less strictly, the ancient rules of 
true Hindu marriage. It is this persistent kind of observance that is 
sought to be knocked on the head by our * reforming ’ friends. The 
Brahmanas, after all, form but a small negligible fraction of the Hindu 
community, but still they will not be let alone. The reformers would not 
think of any reform regarding, or necessary for, the other classes of the 
community until they have done away with the Brahmana. What a holy 
work! Should they not at least consider how it is that the Brahmana 
has so become a special object oi their attention, or what is there in him 
that gives him so much importance ? If in regard to capacity there be 
no difference between the Brahmana and the others, why not the refor¬ 
mer try to improve the country and the nation by working for and among 
such others who are over 97 per cent, of the Hindu community ? Why 
should he take his cudgel in particular against the head of the poor meek 
Brahmana ? If he would admit on the other hand that importance is 
attached to the Brahmana because of his superior capacity, why can he 
not, as remarked elsewhere, calmly consider then whether this superior 
capacity is not due to the special features of the origin, training and life 
of the Brahmana and whether such capacity can continue to be so supe¬ 
rior if the reformers’ ways were followed. 

3.. The Ideal Brahmana is the one whose body and mind have 
undergone the prescribed Vedic purification (Sams- 
^Poation of t he Hmdu ka ra ) f r0 m the very moment of his conception 
(Garbhadhana) in his mother’s womb, who is made 
to undergo further prescribed purifications throughout, 1 and who, by 
reason of exceptional Samskaras and disciplined Niyamas and training, 
helps the world as its true teacher and himself attains Moksha in the 
end, after having passed through even the final stage of absolute 
renunciation or Samnyasa open to him alone under the Sastra. So. as to 
be fit to bear such a would-be true Brahmana, his mother must herself 

1 - | 
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be, long before she can conceive him, properly prepared and purified in 
mind and body. The onerous duty of such preparation of the purified 
mother is entrusted to the father at his marriage with her. It is not 
merely physical preparation, but more a Dharmic and spiritual one, not 
easy of comprehension by the non-Hindu and by many of the present- 
day Hindus too. The coming Jeeva is first conceived by the father and 
sojourns in his body for about two months before the mother receives 
him. For the due preservation and development of Brahmanyam in the 
Jeeva both the places of sojourn, the father and the mother, must be in a 
condition of similar purity. As regards the father, the Dharmic purifi¬ 
cation of his nature is considerably effected before-hand in the course of 
his training as Brahmachari under his Guru. He, in his turn, on his 
marriage, takes charge of the Dharmic preparation of his young wife so 
as to make her in time the properly qualified Dharmic mother. This 
certainly implies, as repeatedly said before, that the marriage of the girl 
should take place long before consummation. As the Dharmic condition 
of both the parents should be similarly pure, it is necessary that the train¬ 
ing of the wife should be so conducted as to make her inner nature 
exactly one with the inner nature of the husband, and in no way dissimi¬ 
lar. Such a training can be given only by the husband and by no other. 
The husband and the wife together participate in the performance of the 
same act or acts of Dharma, and their co-operation in such joint per¬ 
formance ought to be complete and hearty. The husband is required to 
take his wife along his own prescribed line of Dharmic advancement. 
The position assigned to the wife in the Hindu home is one of Dharmic 
equality with the husband, so much so that the latter cannot perform 
many of the elevating Dharmic acts unless in company with his wife. In 
true Dharmic spirit, the husband and the wife are one in the eye of the 
Hindu. They feel alike, act alike and rise alike towards the goal which 
is the same; only, their bodies are different. It is when such one-ness 
is unshakably established between the husband and the wife, the conjoint 
spiritual force of the true Hindu union of marriage will be really felt 
by all. The real value of the Hindu marriage and the empty hollowness 
of other marriages will then be clear to all. The Hindu couple truly 9 
united by the bond of Dharmic and spiritual oneness can bring into 
human existence any kind of noble souls according as they may choose. 
Being fully and equally prompted by Dharmic interests and spiritual 
aspirations, the couple may, for the helping of the world, by duly follow¬ 
ing the prescribed rules of Sastraic action or Kriya called ‘ Samavesanam , 
procreate either a Srotriya, or a Rishi, or even a Deva, as may be thought 
necessary or desirable. 
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4. A word in parenthesis may be said about Samavesana which is 

most grossly misunderstood by the leaders of the 
SamaveSana. modern Hindu social reform movement. They 

rmstalw the three nights referred to in connection therewith for the first 
three nights of the marriage celebration itself and argue that the girl 
must be fit for physical union at the time of the marriage. It will be 
interesting to know what the reformers would say about the longer 
periods mentioned in the same connection. For instance, one year is 
fixed as the period of Samavesana for bringing into existence a Deva. 
Does it mean that the marriage celebration should be conducted for one 
full year ? What the Sastra means by Samavesanakriya is this Just 
before Garbhadhana, whenever it may be intended to be had, the married 
couple, of whom the wife has' already had ample Dharmic training under 
the husband since marriage, may, relying on the Dharmic and moral 
strength of their cultured determination, lie together in the same place 
for a fixed number of nights in the spirit of austere devotion without the 
least thought of sexual union, and then, that is to say, after the lapse of 
the prescribed number of nights, think of such union and consequent 
procreation. The Sastra says that the longer the period of such close 
proximity without any idea of least lustful contamination the greater and 
nobler will be the son born of the subsequent union. The Purohit of 
the modern Hindu knows too well what it means to enforce in these days 
the rule of Samavesanam before Garbhadhanam, and has therefore wisely 
preferred to have the Mantra alone recited along with the Mantras of 
marriage proper at a time when there could be no mischief or violation 
perpetrated offending the letter of the Sastra. It must be borne in mind 
that the direction in regard to Samavesana is found in Praydga Granthas 
not as part of Vivahaprakarana, but Garbhadhanaprakarana. 

5. The Dharmic oneness of the Hindu wife with her husband is 
not a mere idea, nor in name, but is verily experi¬ 
enced in life. In the well-known Pativratam of the 
Hindu wife, the husband (Pati) is not only adored 

by her as her supreme Lord and Saviour but is actually realised by her as 
her very innermost Self (Antaratma). Absolute dedication of one’s own 
self (Atma-nivedanam) to, that is to say, complete merging of one’s Self 
in the Self of, the adored being is the highest form of Bhakti or devotion . 
The seed of this loftiest kind of devotion is sown in the opening mind of 
the girl at her Vivaha by her being actually gifted away (Danam) to her 
husband, and by the husband actually being worshipped (Vishnu Pooja) 
as the highest Ideal Self by her father himself. Atma-nivedanam to the 
Supreme Self thus indicated at marriage has only to be consciously realis¬ 
ed by the wife by virtue of her training under her lord. This ideal type of 


^ Oneness and Wife’s 
Atmanivedanam. 
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Hindu marriage or Vivaha by gift of a young girl is preserved in the 
Brahmana community in particular for the reasons, among others, that 
under the Sastra the Brahmana alone can receive a gift (Pratigraha is an 
•exclusive function of the Brahmana), that a gift can be only of a young 
girl, and that the Brahmana, being a teacher by birthright, can alone 
most fitly be a party to the girl’s Sastraic Vivaha which is in the place of 
Upanayana for her in which her lord husband becomes her Guru also. 


6. As in the case of a pupil or Sishya there is no salvation possible 

except through his Guru, so in the case of the wife 
pwmanency of the sa ] va tion is possible only through her lord or Pati. 

The relationship of husband and wife, especially in 
the three higher castes where a binding tie of the spiritual kind is brought 
about by religious Samskara with Vedic Mantras, is permanent and un- 
severable, and it subsists ordinarily through several lives until the object 
of the spiritual union is either secured by fulfilment or frustrated by per¬ 
sistent misconduct. This is one of the many reasons why the Hindu 
widow is prohibited from marrying again. The widow is directed to 
spend the remaining period of her life, short or long, in renunciation and 
devotion with a view to facilitate her rejoining her lord again for making 
further spiritual progress. The permanency of the Hindu marriage-tie 
and the one-ness of the Hindu wife with her lord have been recognised 
and acted upon to such an extraordinary extent that even voluntary self- 
immolation by the Satee has been possible in this ancient Dhaimic land. 
The true aims and feelings of the genuine Hindu cannot be conceived, 
much less comprehended, by others, and the views often expressed in 
ignorance by some of these latter, whether non-Hindus or mere Hindus- 
in-form, touching our ancient institutions and customs deserve only to be 
ignored. The one who rightly understands the true meaning and import 
of the ideal Hindu marriage knows really that the childish and irrespon¬ 
sible attempt of the misinformed and perverted reformer to bring about 
in the Brahmana community itself post-puberty marriages and widow- 
remarriages is virtually an attempt, in aid of Kali-Purusha, to completely 
do away with the ideal Hindu society by “ shoving a dynamite cartridge 
into it to borrow the words of a Maharajadhiraja used in a similar 
context. 

7. There is generally a vague misconception among a large number 

of the English-educated Hindus regarding the true 
The Status of the status of the married woman in the Hindu household. 
Hindu Woman. Those who ^ave had anti-Hindu culture alone, 

without the least benefit of right Hindu training and without being aware 
of the Sastraic declarations regarding the position of the Aryan woman, 
have been easily led by interested non-Hindus into a false notion that 
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the Hindu woman is no better than a mere chattel, a child-bearing 
machine, that she is of a class kept depressed by the selfish male section 
of the community, and that it is the duty of all right-thinking men to 
take steps to raise her to the position of freedom and independence en¬ 
joyed by her sisters of the modern civilised societies of the west. The 
facts however are exactly the reverse. It is plain truth to say that of all 
the women of the world it is the Hindu woman that enjoys greatest free¬ 
dom and possesses largest rights and privileges. In the first place, the 
Hindu woman is not subjected to physical restraint, seclusion and con¬ 
finement as the Mussalman Pardanishin ladies are subjected to. The 
Hindu woman can freely appear in public and move in desirable circles 
of friends, relations and even strangers consistently with her honour and 
position in life. Her legal rights to her own properties (Stridhanam) are 
in fact full and absolute, altogether uncontrollable by others including 
even her husband. It is well-known that in England, the much-boasted 
land of freedom, women never enjoyed such absolute rights, as may be 
inferred fromt the several Married Women’s Property Act and other Acts 
of the British Legislature. In the Hindu household it is the lady of the 
house that is in full charge of the management of the household affairs. 
The husband, the lord of the house, is made to confine his attention to 
his Dharmic and spiritual duties alone, and to his out-door legitimate 
sources of income, if any. It is a well-known fact that, when a lady of 
the house is about to die leaving her husband, a coin is made to pass 
from the palm of the dying wife to the husband indicating, by Way of 
symbol, that the surviving husband takes charge of the earthly posses¬ 
sions of the household from her as she is about to pass away. In modem 
times, the husband has generally, at least in many cases, no Dharmic 
and spiritual training; and earthly possessions looming large in his 
materialistic eyes are by himself closely clung to and personally man¬ 
aged. The present-day deprivation of the Hindu wife of her right of 
possession and management of the household, properties and incomers 
due chiefly to the husband's anti-Hindu training and partly to his failuie 
to train the wife in time to have clear notions of her duties as wife and 
be able to take up the management of the household and its properties 
usefully and well. The husband himself, according to the Sastra, can do 
no Dharmic act which may imply any the slightest sacrifice or expense 
without the consent and co-operation of his wife. She is an equal par¬ 
taker of the merits or Punyams in all the husband’s Dharmic Karinas, 
but has no share in his sins. On the other hand, the husband, because 
of his duty to prevent the wife from committing sins, is declared an equal 
partner with the wife in the latter’s sins, and he is no partner in her merits 
(Punyams). The Sastra in many respects appears to be exceptionally 
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partial to the womankind. And stress is laid, as mentioned in the last 
paragraph, on the oneness of the husband and the wife so much so that 
it is impossible to say that the wife is inferior to the husband in any 
particular, whether of the mundane character or in respect of their 
future hopes and possibilities. 

8. By her very nature, woman is physically weak and psychically 

Plurality of Wives emotional; whereas man is by nature physically 
strong and psychically intellectual. Moksha being the 
ultimate goal of alJ, and Jnana being the only means for attaining Moksha, 
Jnana has to be secured by all including women. Jnana can be secured 
only through strong intellect. Mere emotion unguided by intellect can 
never reach Jnana. So, the Sastra, in order to give the woman a physi¬ 
cally strong and psychically intellectual protector and guide, among other 
reasons, has declared the marriage Samskara or Vivaha absolutely neces¬ 
sary for all women. On the side of the male, no such necessity is so 
declared, because man can stand on his own legs and remain single all 
through life and attain Moksha. Taking the community as a whole, we 
may presume that the population is the same on the male-side and on the 
female-side, though sometimes the census figures show a preponderance 
of the female element. Let us suppose that the Hindu community con¬ 
sists of 200 millions of people, of whom 100 millions are males and 100 
millions are females. All the 100 millions of females have to be married, 
whereas many among the 100 millions of males, say five millions, may 
prefer to remain unmarried, at least for the reason in many cases that they 
cannot afford to marry. So, 100 millions of females have to be married 
among 95 millions of males, and it must necessarily happen therefore 
that a few at least among the 95 millions of men should be given more 
than one wife each. As the relationship between the husband and the 
wife is a relationship of Guru and Sishya, it is but proper and justifiable 
that some Gurus may have a plurality of Sishyas. Plurality of wives 
should not be considered to be as bad as plurality of husbands. What¬ 
ever may be the number of wives, they all enter into the family (Gotra) of 
the husband, and the Dharmic training they may have under the common 
husband remains definite and clear. The parentage of the several child¬ 
ren born of them all is also definitely ascertained. Each child knows 
who the father is and who the mother is. The father's family Dharma 
to be adopted by the issue is also definite. In the case of plurality of 
wives therefore there could be no cause for confusion at all in the fixing 
of the parentage and the family Dharma. It will be altogether different 
in the case of a plurality of husbands. In this, the parentage of the issue 
will be quite indeterminable. Only the mother can be known, not the 
father, nor the kind of parental Dharma to be followed by the issue* 
H—28 
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Further, in the interest of the progress of the community as a 'whole by 
\ray of the increase of its population, plurality of wives alone can be 
justified, never plurality of husbands. One man with a hundred wives 
may bring into existence one hundred children in a year. On the other 
hand, one woman with a hundred husbands cannot bring forth more 
than one child in a year. The Sastra therefore, considering the question 
from all points of view, permits (but never directs or recommends) plu¬ 
rality of wives in certain cases. 

9. Again, if every one of the females in the community should be 
married, and that among a lesser number of males, 
One more Reason for more than one chance of marriage should not be 
marriage" 8 W,d<w **" gi ven to an y femaIe at a11 5 and > f unfortunately 
that one chance given in any particular case 
ended in early widowhood, the young widow should be necessarily made 
to put up with her miserable lot in justice to, and in the interest of, the 
remaining members of the female section of the community who have 
yet to be married. The present day Indian Social Reformers, who blind¬ 
ly advocate widow-remarriage, are virtually attempting to deprive un¬ 
married girls even of their single chance of marriage. The pitiable plight 
of the young widow attracts their attention more than that of such poor 
unmarried girls. If such reformers would with open eyes see the condi¬ 
tion of women in the communities where widow-remarriage freely 
obtains, they would shed tears at the lot of grown-up maidens who 
are by such remarrying widows deprived of their chances of marriage 
altogether and who in consequence in many cases have been led into 
objectionable ways of depraved life. The reformers should learn to know 
that, if bare justice should be done to every female in the community by 
giving her one chance for married life, widows should be absolutely 
prohibited from marrying again. It may be said that as plurality of 
wives is a necessary evil in some cases to be put up with in the general 
interest of the whole community, so is also life-widowhood another neces¬ 
sary evil impossible of rectification. To us Hindus, who have faith in the 
working of the Laws of Karma and Re-incarnation, life-long widow¬ 
hood is only a mode of seriousipunishment inflicted on the poor widow 
for some grievous sin of hers committed in a previous life. We all do 
pity her lot now, but at the same time we cannot fully relieve her. 
When a man is by the Judge sentenced to a long term of imprisonment, 
the lookers-on may, many of them, feel sorry for the man ; but they 
cannot prevent him being hand-cuffed and taken to the jail. If they 
do attempt any such prevention, they would be themselves punished for 
the attempt. The Reformers' attempt to relieve widows by advocating 
re-marriage is just the same. 
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10. It cannot be said that reform is altogether uncalled for. Neces¬ 
sity for right reform is indeed immense, but lies else- 

True Reform. . . . ... f , 

where. The modern reformer, if he really means 
to be of service to his country and to the people of his community, may 
turn all his influence and eloquence to good account by putting a stop 
to the woeful un-Hindu practice of young boys marrying before their 
studentship is over. The modern-day mixing together of Brahmachar- 
yam and Garhasthyam in the same individual is at the root of many of 
the evils in the modern Hindu society. Under the Sastra, only the one 
who has completed his course of study (Snataka) is allowed to marry. 
Brahmacharyam, in its ordinary sense, is incompatible with married life 
and they cannot co-exist together. There are untold evils arising out of 
the circumstance that many of the college and school students now are 
also husbands and fathers at home; and the distractions to which they 
are naturally subject are indeed extremely harmful in respect of their both 
intellectual and physical developments. It is really difficult in the case 
of at least some to stand, at an young age, the hard test of enforced in¬ 
tellectual strain and unchecked bodily drain at the same time. Early 
widow-hood of girls is largely traceable to this modern-day evil which is 
in main accountable for the premature death of many of the Hindu boy- 
husbands, and the true helper of the community must strive to eradicate 
this evil by the right method, and not by hunting after alien remedies 
which are in truth greater evils still. Again, consider the grand old ideal of 
Hindu marriage which creates true relationship of Guru and Sishya between 
husband and wife and look at the modern horrid spectacle of an ignorant 
schoolboy being bargained for and made to receive the hand of a help¬ 
less girl and undergo the farce of being worshipped as the all-knowing 
Vishnu by the father of the girl. Real reform ought to begin with the 
boy. Educate the boy thoroughly. Allow him to reform his own ideas 
of life and its aims in the best light of his completed education, and then, 
in order to enable him to put to practical use in actual life his such ideas 
for the good of all, give him a girl who will be properly trained by him to 
be his helpmate and partner in life in the manner best suitable to his own 
views and line of advancement. This means evidently that the husband 
must be, at the time of his marriage, say, between 23 and 27 years of age, 
taking into account roughly the likely period of education, while the girl 
will be then 8 to 12 years old, there being thus a difference of about 15 
years in age. This will be in perfect accord with the Sastra.i No ques¬ 
tion of any disparity in age will arise if the truths about our own ances- 
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tors who were undoubtedly better-bodied and better-spirited than we,, 
the truths about the human constitution in general and also those about 
what actually obtains in the so-called highest civilized countries of the 
modern world, are all well considered. It is only such a grown-up and 
fully educated young man that can truly realise his grave responsibilities 
as Guru and husband of the girl entrusted to his fostering care and help¬ 
ful guidance. His chief concern will be the bringing up of his life-partner 
to the position of an ideal wife. His culture and training under his own 
Guru are a sufficient guarantee to prevent him from misusing his young 
partner and spoiling the true object of matrimonial union. He knows 
that the purpose of Hindu marriage is much higher than mere low carnal 
pleasure. Actual Sastraic Samavesanam of any description will be also 
possible in his case. Many of the modem-day Hindu community cannot 
quite agree in this view, for they have fallen too low to recognize even 
the possibility of the view being correct. 

11. The first business of the Hindu husband, to say again, is that of 

the Guru, and he must teach his young wife in the 
wife ainlng ° f theHindU fundamentals of religion including Dharma and 

ethics, l The girl's knowledge of the three R's, 
whether secured under the husband or already had under her parents' 
training, and her latterly acquiied higher knowledge should all be turned 
to the best use by way of comprehending thoroughly and carrying out 
successfully and agreeably to her lord her Dharmic and house-hold duties 
in proper exercise of her cultured discretion and disciplined freedom,, 
and by way of clearing the ground gradually, under the wholesome and 
enlightening guidance of her lord, for her own attaining true Atma-Jfiana 
also in the end. This is true female education and freedom in the eye of 
the Hindu, not university education nor platform-speaking, not indiscrimi¬ 
nate moving with males nor demonstrative appearance in public. 

12. We may be asked this pertinent question:—The Hindu ideal 
of marriage may be lofty indeed. It is no doubt desirable that men 


5TT *Sf TOR: || Manu, IX* 94. 

1. It will be seen from the following passage that the husband is to teach 
the girl-wife also how she should conduct herself in her period of menstruation, 
telling her clearly that she should not then do certain things which are declared 
prohibited in the Brahmana-portion of the Veda. In as much as even this has 
to be taught by the husband, we can clearly be satisfied that Vivaha or marriage 
ought to take place before the girl attains puberty *.— 
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should marry only after completing their education. Suppose, adopting 
this wholesome rule of conduct, all unmarried students now make up 
their minds to wait till the completion of their studies. If we at the same 
time insist that the Brahmana girl should be married in any case before 
puberty, are we not involved in a real difficulty ? Considering the large 
number of girls remaining to be married immediately, where can we find 
the adequate number of fully educated young men who remain unmarri¬ 
ed, and that in quarters where alone selection could be made ? It is 
indeed a difficult problem to solve. This difficulty we have brought on 
ourselves by persistent violation of the Sastraic provision for some gene¬ 
rations. It is only just that we find ourselves now in a real fix. The 
question for us is whether we may, in the hopelessness of the situation, 
continue to allow the society to drift, as it may, along the downward 
course of ignorance and materialistic degradation, or 

A difficulty. i ° 

whether we may, gathering up our energies still 
available, try to save this ancient community of true civilization and 
loftiest spiritual aspirations from its perilous condition by finding out 
some way out of the difficulty. Of course, the mischief wrought in the 
■course of generations cannot be annulled in a day. Persistent efforts in 
the right direction must be made, also in the course of generations no 
■doubt, whenever there are opportunities and facilities for such efforts 
being successfully made. Improvement in this direction can be effected 
only gradually and in slow degrees. We may be sure that such improve¬ 
ment cannot be impossible, if we can induce ourselves to give up some at 
least of our mistaken notions of the standard of test we have in these 
days raised for the selection of the bridegroom. The difficulty, after all, 
may not be so hard of solution as feared, if it should be approached in 
the right spirit by genuine Dharmic intellects available largely in the best 
sections of the Hindu community even now. 

13. We cannot be too careful about the due preservation of the 
purity of the life of the Grihastha (householder) and 
thfi^ama 41106 ° f G ” haS °* DharmapatnI. It is upon the purity of the 

Hindu home and the due fulfilment of Grihastha 
Dharma depend the purity and the well-being of the whole Hindu com¬ 
munity. It is the Grihastha that is the main support of all, of whatever 
Asraima in the community, and his influence in it is practically 
immense. The Brahmachari and the final Asrami SamnyasI who 
both can possess no property have to be maintained by the 
Grihastha. A good deal depends upon the kind of food supplied 
and- upon the condition and nature of the man who supplies .it. 
This simple truth is not remembered m our days. If. Brahmachar- 
yam and Samnyasa have to , be kept up in their ideal purity and 
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Dharmic efficiency, the Grihastha ought to continue to be Dharmically 
helpful and spiritually pure. If true Brahmachari or genuine Samnyasis 
are difficult to be found in these days, this is also because the Grihastha 
of the day has considerably fallen, and his life and doings are not much 
conducive to the due preservation of purity in the life and conduct of the 
other Asramis. The third Asrama prescribed by the Sastra, namely, 
Vanaprastha (retirement to the forest) is only, as shown before, the inter¬ 
mediate stage of preparation through which the Grihastha is intend¬ 
ed to pass to enable him to successfully enter on the final stage of 
Samnyasa. Hindu sociology has thus in main to do only with the second 
stage of life, Garhasthyam. The modern-day doubts in Hindu sociology 
and apprehension of difficulty in the actual working of the Sastraic rules 
of conduct all arise chiefly in reference to the married life of the Hindu. 
If such doubts and apprehensions regarding the Hindu Garhasthyam are 
cleared by right knowledge of the Veda-Sastra, the Dharmic well-being 
of the whole community will be indeed secure. 


14. Thus, we have been able to find, particularly by studying the sys¬ 
tems of the caste and Asrama Dharmas, though im¬ 
perfectly,that not only is this universe being guided by 
the Divine Hand along the path of steady progress, but also there are in 
that path clearly visible four distinct stages, each such stage possessing its 
own peculiarities. Traces of these four stages of progress are, to state once 
more, discernible in the Lokas of this universe, in the nations, in the 
classes, and even in the individual man. We should be, in fact, happy to 
find that we are indeed in a world of Law. The Great Lord, having in 
view the manifold and immense operations of this universal Law, has 
prescribed, for our own use and indirectly for the use of the world at 
large, a kind of social fabric which stood firm and erect so long as faith 
in such Law and faith in the wisdom of the Supreme One remained 
strong. Unfortunately, at present, such faith is being shaken by growing 
ignorance from within and destructive influences from without. Most of 
the domestic miseries in our families, and evils in our society, which are 
ignorantly attributed to the inherent nature of our ancient systems, are 
but the direct results of such blind ignorance and such ruinous influences. 
Still, these can only shake, and not destroy altogether, .that faith. For, a 
Law which is eternal and universal in its application can never cease to 
be and, whatever may be man’s ignorance about it, whatever may be 
man’s prejudices against recognising it, the Law will go on asserting it¬ 
self, and it compels man to realise now and then the truth that human 
society cannot progress onwards unless it is built upon the firm rocky 
foundation of that universal Law. It is that Law that is variously des¬ 
cribed in the Hindu Sastras and dexterously applied in die wonderfully 
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well-adjusted and beautifully organised scheme of the Great Aryan Hindu 
sociology and civilisation. It is the want of a proper study of such 
Sastras, and the want of faith in the words of those who have truly 
studied and followed them in life, that largely account for the ever-grow¬ 
ing misconceptions of the modern day which threaten to make the 
exceptional, lofty merit of the Hindu genius slowly vanish from the sight 
of the world. But the Lord is ever ready to save this one Universal Faith 
and its true votaries, this true civilisation and its Dharmic ways, however 
much the puny man may take it into his little head to thwart the ways of 
the Lord. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


PURITY. 

1. To ensure the slightest advance in the path of spiritual progress 

the aspirant has primarily to secure effective control 

Control of body and 0 f bodv and its senses and also of the mind and 
mind. * . 

its operations.i To secure it, however, it is necessary 
to make the body and the mind very much pure and free from contami¬ 
nation. Thoughts of dirty sensuality, of loose frivolity and such like, 
must be scrupulously shut out from the mind. One ought to be very 
careful about his company, his books and his moral environments. In 
the same way, one cannot be too careful about the kind of food he is 
taking, the bodily habits he is contracting and the physical surroundings 
amidst which he has to be living and working. We have to be even 
more careful about our bodies than about our minds. If the body is 
contaminated, the mind refuses to think good thoughts. No doubt, the 
mind acts on the body, but the body itself is considerably influencing the 
mind. If either of them is damaged or rusty, neither of them can be 
used properly or even controlled. 

2. What is commonly known as ‘ bodily purity' is rather difficult 

to understand, because the body is in truth ever im- 
Bodiiy punty. pure. Generally speaking, whatever changes is not 

pure. That which changes from within is doubtless impure, and the 
animal body is ever-changing from within. Whatever is taken into the 
body, whether food, water or air, is part of it assimilated, and part thrown 
out as refuse in a contaminated condition. Till the actual throwing out, 
this refuse is, of necessity, retained in the body. The existence of the 
urinal bladder and of the larger intestines is a necessary evil, intended to 
avoid constant nuisance. The body is the temporary, perishable house . 
or Ayatanam occupied by the Soul for a purpose. There can be no occu¬ 
pied house, however neat it may be said to be, without its lumber room, 
its gutter, urinal and privy. Dirt cannot but constantly gather. Only, it 
should be removed at regular intervals. To remove it then and there at 
all times cannot be possible or convenient and is out of question. Neat¬ 
ness does not mean “ the scavenger always coming and goingAs is 
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the house, so is the body therefore unclean in some part of it at most 
times. Even if the gutter and the privy are just cleared, there are in the 
very kitchen the things that make the privy unclean in a few hours. The 
bladder and the intestines may be empty for a time, but preparation is 
going on in the blood and in the stomach to fill them up soon. Further, 
gaseous impurity is always formed in the body, which necessitates among 
other processes, the unceasing respiratory activity of the lungs. So, 
“bodily purity” is a thing that cannot be. Though in fact meaningless 
from the point of view of the absolute truth, the term “bodily purity”, 
relatively speaking, has a meaning for the owner of the body. As in the 
case of house neatness, “bodily purity” means such cleanliness as to allow 
of 

(a) the owner being untouched by anything unclean, wherever he 
may be functioning in it, and being not hindered in his legitimate work 
by any influence of contamination, 

( b ) his dependants, who may work in it for him, being so untouch¬ 
ed and unhindered, and 

(c) so also, his friends who may happen to visit him. 

Here, the owner is the individual soul, the lord of the body. His 
dependants are the mind and the senses, the instruments of cognition, 
sensation and action, and also the five-fold life-currents, known to the 
Hindu under the name 1 Panchapranah'. His friends are other souls in 
similar bodies. The object, to put it in other words, of preserving possi¬ 
ble purity in the body is two-fold :— 

(a) The body must not be offensive or in any manner repulsive to 

any. 

( b ) It must possess or afford convenient facilities for the due 
carrying out of the Dharmic business of the owner and his dependants, 
the due fulfilment of the purpose for which the Soul appears to have come 
into the body with all his retinue. 

To have such object actually secured, the Sastras prescribe some 
definite directions. * 

3. The emptying of the urinal bladder and the clearing of the 
intestines ought to be regular and should be follow- 
Acharas. e£ j ^ a scru p U i ous observance of the Aryan rule of 

Soucha or purification. Soucha costs nothing, and it takes no appreci¬ 
able time ; and the few minutes spent in proper Soucha are not mis¬ 
spent, because of the immense benefit following. It is slovenliness not 
to obey the necessary and wholesome Souchavidhi. The non-Aryan 
horridness of the new civilization, the imported barbarism of being 
unwashed, it is feared, has begun to make its way slowly into some blind 
H —29 
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sections of the Hindu Aryan community itself. The astounding spect¬ 
acle of the grown-up Brahmana student of the school and the college 
hurriedly pissing on the road-side with no more thought of it than of his 
out-going breath is not infrequent. God knows what the Hindu parent 
at home is doing and what the Hindu teachers of even the so-called 
Hindu educational institutions are doing. The teacher in such institu¬ 
tions is, of course, not paid to give a Hindu training to his Hindu pupil. 
The spirit of the Hindu faith is however that there ought to be no 
wordly remuneration for the training of the Aryan pupil in the ways of 
the Sanatana Dharma. Let all (teacher, parent and all) take pity on the 
poor neglected youth and try, each according to his light, to slowly 
reguxde the rising Hindu along the world-old path of Aryan purity. If a 
few at least of the modern educated Hindu gentlemen of real merit in 
each place should recapitulate, revise and improve in their open minds 
their cultured ideas of cleanliness and hygiene in the light of the whole¬ 
some Sastraic injunctions, both mandatory and prohibitive, regarding 
Soucha, Dantadhavana, Mukhaprakshalana, Padaprakshalana or constant 
washing of feet and forearms specially on returning home from outside, 
Achamana, Snana and Pranayama (it is unnecessary to explain these 
terms to the Hindu reader), and guide the innocent youth slowly on to¬ 
wards the steady, gradual adoption in life of at least the most patent 
kinds of the important and necessary items of the true Hindu Achara, 
the prescribed means of retaining the physical purity of this ancient com¬ 
munity, all along noted for its exceptional Sadachara, will have been soon 
re-established. It is needless to say, of course, that some of us among 
the elders themselves may have to properly inform and train ourselves 
first before we can begin to guide and train the younger people. It is 
not intended to detail here the Acharas prescribed by the Hindu Seers. 
Sastraic works dealing with such Acharas are available everywhere. 
Only, willing readers and faithful followers are wanted. Many of the 
present-day Hindus have forgotten even the fundamental rules to be 
obsei\ed in regai d to the purification of the body and also the preserva¬ 
tion of the means for such purification (I may instance the latter part of 
the remark by pointing out that people, in utter disregard of even the 
rudiments of right conduct, are making river bath in many places almost 
impossible for all by wilfully contaminating both the water and the pre¬ 
cincts of the river). 

4. One word about clothing is necessary to be said. The clothing 

Clothing. must be sim P le ’ national and pure. The higher 

caste Hindu should, at least as far as possible under 
the present conditions, refrain from wearing any cloth brought in by the 
washerman without having it washed again at home. It must be 
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remembered that a lot of impurity is attached to the whitelooking cloths 
newly so brought. Call to your mind for a moment that the washerman, 
not to speak of the general unclean habits of his class, takes cloths from 
all quarters, neat and dirty, puts them together, though not before our 
eyes, and perhaps also in the same pot for boiling, and has them dried 
anywhere without much of scruple or discrimination, and that the cloths 
of different people are often again bundled up together and, in many 
parts of the country, are carried on the backs of donkeys, and you will at 
once see that unrewashed whiteness is not necessarily "purity but mostly 
filth. We may have much that is good to imitate from others ; but why 
adopt their nastiness also? The imbedded contamination through elec¬ 
tricity, magnetism and other unseen agencies in the whitelooking stuff 
brought in by the washerman is indeed immense, and it can be got rid of 
only by fresh washing. 

5. Coming then to the question of ‘food’, it must be remembered 
Food that only such food should be taken as gives real- 

nourishment and strength to the body and clearness 
to the brain, the food that is declared ‘Satwic’ by the Sastra. Irritating 
and intoxicating substances and animal food of every kind should be 
scrupulously avoided. If the brain matter is inundated with the essence 
of liquor, the inner man cannot sit on his brain-seat with stability or 
convenience and issue orders for good, cogent states of mind. If the 
body is supplied with animal food, the sensual brutality impressed on 
every particle of the flesh is also taken in, and it is not surprising that 
the habitual flesh-eater is in full possession of brutal strength, spirits and 
desires. For a similar reason, the Brahmana, who is intended for reach¬ 
ing the highest Ideal, is asked not to use even certain vegetables. Our 
great Rishis have analysed the vegetable creation and found that certain 
plants are ensouled by most depraved natures and possess properties 
which are quite prejudicial and dangerous to the spiritual aspirant. The 
vegetables which are declared to contain narcotic material and may damp 
intellectual activity, or which may stimulate sensual emotions, should 
not be used. Over-eating and over-fasting, eating too often in the day 
and eating at irregular intervals, should also all be avoided. Again, as far 
as possible, one should carefully refrain from messing in the common 
hotel and in mixed company. There is a special reason for the Hindu 
to observe this rule which, no doubt, may sound strange to the ear of the 
non-Hindu. The rule has its origin in the exceptional Hindu notion of 
the purpose of life. The ultimate end of the constantly recurring Janma 
or incarnation of the individual Soul is the realisation of one’s own Sat- 
chit-ananda Swaroopa or Divinity of the Self. The safe preservation of 
the body being intended and necessary for the training of the 
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individual towards such realisation of the Divine State of Existence, 
supply of food to the body, which is necessary for such preservation (we 
should all only eat to live), is rightly considered by the Hindu as an 
offering to the inmost Divine Being who enlivens the body through the 
five-fold currents of life (Panchapranah). The very preparation of food 
and even its service on the leaf ought to be intended as for such offering 
(Nivedanam), and also its appropriation by the eater ought to be wholly 
considered as Pranahuti itself. The food in the ordinary hotel is 
prepared and served certainly not for Nivedanam or Pranahuti, but for 
money and profit alone. One who eats of the hotel keeper eats not food 
for ‘self-assimilation’ in the true sense of the term, but eats verily merce¬ 
nary stuff full of the elements of commerciality and the spirit of bargain¬ 
ing. Even good food prepared at home may become contaminated by 
several causes, such as undesirable touch, close proximity or even sight. 
The evil consequences of bad magnetism and contamination through the 
medium of air and even ray of light are well discerned, and proper 
Sastraic directions are given to avoid all such. If the body is fed with 
the kind of food prohibited by the Sastra, the evil consequences will be 
soon patent in the conduct of the man. Even the most subtle effect 
of mental connection, such as the thought of ownership, is perceived. 
The old story of a Satnnyasi whose Bhiksha one day had been prepared 
out ol the funds of a thief, and who soon after happened to commit theft 
himself, is only a striking illustration of the truth. The Sastraic truth 
3t l %K%^ l tMgjPg : is not meaningless and applies equally even to the 
physical food that we take in. 

6. Of course the modern-day Brahmana boy-Vedantin, who has 
listened to a good many valuable religious lectures in 
dency. Present ' day Ten ' the Presidency Town with some attention and care, 
does not mind such frivolous prohibitions. He has far 
outgrown the stage of obedience to any prohibitary rule regarding food and 
other things purely material. What does it matter whether his body, which 
is after all a filthy one, is supplied with this food or that food, this drink 
or that drink ? Only his mind ought to be pure, and it is so really. It 
is nothing but stupidity and impudence on the part of the old fool of the 
village to be dictating to the rising young men of the family, who have 
had the advantage of the highest possible education on the most modern 
lines and who have thoroughly considered everything for themselves 
without leaving anything to be known from others. The old man, how¬ 
ever, in pity for the young and intending, of course, their good, insists on 
pointing out that the truth is not known by them yet, though learned in 
a way no doubt. A little minute examination of the ways of some of the 
modern materially educated young Hindus (I do not forget that there are 
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still a large number of honourable exceptions) will show that their train¬ 
ing has been one, not of controlling either mind or body, but of hopeless 
subjection or servitude. They have become the slaves of the body. They 
could be dragged any-where according to the dictates of the bodily tend¬ 
encies. They do not know that the body is only a temporary residence 
for the purpose of experience, or that the inner frame (Sukshma Sarira), 
of which the mind forms part is but an instrument for such experience. 
They have, in their profound ignorance, identified themselves with the 
body and are not aware that they have any independent existence ot their 
own. They have been consequently pandering to the requirements of 
the body, whatever such requirements may be, whether external or inter¬ 
nal, whether good or bad, whether necessary or unnecessary. Their ideals 
are those, who, in their deluded eyes, are leading excellent physical lives. 
Being very easy of imitation, such ideals are immediately followed at least 
so far as the external appearance and habits of life are concerned The 
deplorable result is that this holy Dharmic land of Bharata is getting full 
of un-Hindu exhibitions such as cropped heads and crazy brains, flushed 
eyes and passioned looks, half-shaven faces and empty words, brutal de¬ 
sires and enervated bodies, trousered legs and booted feet. May the 
great Lord save this ancient land of true civilization and spirituality from 
the impending fall into barbaric sensuality and gross materiality, and 
preserve for its world-old purity and simplicity of Dharmic life ! 

7. Again, unbroken succession of pure physical heredity also leads 

to the sure preservation of physical purily. The 

Alliance. traditional purity of particular groups of families that 

are guided more or less by the same kind of Sastraic and 5ishta Acharas 
has been well-preserved intact by long insistence on marital connections 
only among such groups, so that there could be no room for any change 
or eradication of such Acharas by bringing together incongruous natures. 
The inter-marriage question among the sub-castes has to be careiully 
considered fiom this point of view also. It is very important that, to 
preserve ideal physical purity among at least some notably pure families 
(Sishtakulams), their traditional Sadacharas should be maintained in their 
pristine purity. We should not be blindly led away by the mistaken 
opinions of the non-Hindus and by what obtains among the non-Hindu 
nations. It should not be forgotten that strict preservation of purity by 
heredity is possible only among the Hindus and that because of the 
exceptional Hindu rule of Varnadharma which always follows the birth 
of the body. 

8. There is also another important matter to be seriously thought 

about in considering the question of physical purity. 

Panchamas. Life of sympathetic exclusiveness largely contributes 
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to the preservation of purity and to the prevention of the spread of con¬ 
tagious impurity. To have separate Agraharams for the Brahmanas who 
are directed to follow special disciplinary rules of the ideal Dharmic 
spiritual life, and separate quarters for the non-Brahmin Hindus who are 
non-flesh eaters, far away from the unclean quarters of the flesh-eating 
communities largely of unclean professions also, is an absolute necessity. 
The Sastraic directions regarding the keeping of definite distance between 
particular sets of people should not be ignored or slighted. Such keep¬ 
ing of distance is far from implying any hatred or insult towards the one 
who is kept at a distance. Ordinarily, the one who has bathed does not 
and should not allow himself to be touched by the one who has not 
bathed, even though this latter be a brother or even father. Even the 
much adored lady of the Brahmana house is compelled to be in the out¬ 
house for three days in the month, because of the periodical impurity of 
her body; and she is not allowed to come near. No question of hatred 
or insult or depressing ever arises in these cases. The one who really 
knows well the immense power of extension of contamination from some 
sources of impurity can alone understand the true spirit of the Sastraic 
directions and prohibitions in this respect. The repulsive aura of the 
flesh-eaters and liquor-drinkers, some of whom often-times also freely 
handle the dead flesh of animal carcases, as in the case of many Pancha- 
mas, or whose hereditary profession is of the most nasty description, 
though a necessary one for the community, as in the case of the scaven¬ 
ger, or whose hereditary profession is the extraction and vending of spiri¬ 
tuous liquors which actually make beasts of men, such as toddy-tappers 
and others, is indeed awful, and the Sastraic provision that such people 
ought to be kept at a distance is only a safe provision intended to pre¬ 
vent the spreading of contamination in quarters where the opposite kind 
of influence is obtaining or at least intended to obtain by Sastraic practice 
in Dharmic spiritual training. It is certainly not a provision for hating 
or depressing any class of the community; it is only a provision for the 
preservation of purity. That none should be insulted, hated or depressed 
is an often-heard rule of Sastraic injunction. The Panchama is asked to 
be at a distance because of the inborn impurity of his body. Any amount 
of washing of the body with the best available soap and any clothing and 
decoration of it in the best up-to-date style cannot remove from it its 
inlaid filth that has originated from the deep-rooted contamination of 
filthy heredity. The provision for keeping the impure at a distance is, 
strictly speaking, a rule of segregation. It is the presence or the appre¬ 
hension of the presence of contamination in the man that makes it neces¬ 
sary that he should be kept aloof. It is really a wonder that this simple 
truth, even in these days of plague-segregation, has escaped the attention 
of the present-day mighty intellects who pose themselves as leaders of 
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thought and harangue, in season and out of season, from the platform for 
‘elevating’ the so-called depressed classes. Truly speaking, there are no 
depressed classes at all, and the elevation of the non-existent is only pos¬ 
sible for those who hope to bombard by empty words. The modern-day 
mission for the elevation of the depressed classes is under a huge delu¬ 
sion, and has for its basis nothing but ignorance and mistake. That there 
is no similar rule of exclusion obtaining in other countries than India is, 
even if true, no argument against the rule in India. The rule of segre¬ 
gation obtains only in places not affected by pestilence, and it does not 
obtain in the affected areas themselves. In countries therefore where the 
tasting of flesh and liquor is not prohibited to any man, and where there 
is no seperate allotment of duties and professions in due consideration of 
the strict inevitable operation of the natural rule of heredity, the rule of 
keeping distance can, of course, have no meaning. The rule can have a 
meaning only among the Hindus. The short-sighted policy of the mis¬ 
sion in attempting to level down the distinctly-organized Hindu nation to 
the indiscriminate plight of the modern-day material-bound nations of the 
world is highly injurious to the Dharmic and spiritual interests of the 
Hindu Community directly and indirectly of the whole humanity which 
has to look forward to the Hindu for true spiritual guidance. The only 
work of the mission therefore that is possible and even likely, as it is 
feared, is the unholy work of depressing the elevated, the spoiling of the 
purified. This work of destruction, the bringing down of people who 
have taken the trouble, in more lives than one, to ascend to some heights 
of spiritual elevation, is no doubt easy, only a push being necessary, and 
is easily done by the biassed and perhaps more by the unthinking. 


9. We have so far seen, though of course cursorily, that the body, 
is, no doubt, ever impure, but that its purification to a large extent is 
necessary and possible, such purification having its own ways and means. 
The question next arising for consideration is whether the mind is pure 
or impure in itself. Being liable to change and pos- 
Mentai Punty. sessing the quality of limitation, it cannot be said 

that the mind is in itself ‘pure’. But still, purification of the mind is 
prescribed as a condition precedent to the reaching of the ultimate goal 
of existence. What is then meant by such mental purification? The 
mind has its existence between the inmost Soul above and the external 
body below. It is connected with the body below through the Indriyas, 
the instruments of sensation and action, the five Jnanendriyas and the five 
Karmendriyas. It is connected with the Soul above by the Ray of Atmic 
Light which pervades it as its enlivening soul (Jeeva). The mind is said 
to be pure if turned upwards and inwards towards the Soul and impure 
if turned downwards and outwards towards the body. The Soul raises 
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it up; the body drags it down. When raised towards the Soul mental 
activity becomes rarified into the all-conscious state of infinite light; 
when dragged down towards the body, the mind gets densifiedinto one of 
the hard, narrow, limited nature full of impurities or Doshas. The chief 
object of the above-stated training in bodily purity is to prevent the body 
from domineering over the mind and dragging it down towards sensuality 
and ruin. The dragging down of the mind by the body is through the 
Indriyas. The Indriya-organs of the body are all outward-turned towards 
their respective objects or Vishayas. It is through Jnanendriyas the mind 
receives impressions from the vast extended universe of varied nature* 
and through Karmendriyas the mind translates its inner operations into 
outward actions in this universe. If the mind continuously panders to 
the cravings of the Indriyas, it itself becomes irremediably outward-turn¬ 
ed, altogether away from the inmost Soul, and is characterised as- 
Asuddha (impure). If it does not yield to the temptations of the Indriyas* 
it becomes inward-turned, away from the sense objects, and is described 
as Suddha (pure). Impure mind brings down the Jeeva to the state of 
sensual existence, making him hopelessly entangled in the dark labyrinth 
of misery-full pleasures of narrow individual life. Pure mind raises the 
Jeeva to his own supreme absolute Sat-Chit-Ananda slate of infinite exis¬ 
tence. In itself rising with the Jeeva, the mind has to inevitably raise 
the lone and condition of the body with which it is inseparably connec¬ 
ted through the Indriyas (by the tie of Prarabdhakarma). The antecedent 
bringing about of physical purity in the body considerably facilitates 
such raising. 

10. The connection of the Soul with the body is through the 

Panchapranah, the Mind and the Indriyas. These 

\tiTi£i ever Pure " v 

together make what is known as Sookshma Sarlra 
(subtile vehicle, being composed of elementary materials). The body is 
Stlioola Sarlra (dense vehicle, being composed of compound materials). 
Experience of good and evil is always with both, the Sookshma and the 
Sthoola Sariras. There can be no such experience without either, because 
Sookshma Sarlra is the Instrument or Sadhana of experience, and the 
Sthoola Sarlra is the Abode or Ayatanam of experience. In the Ayatana 
is located the Sadhana. The Jeeva's experience is always by means of 
the Sadhana and on being in the Ayatana. But, Atm a, meaning Pure 
Absolute Chit, cannot be said to inhabit the abode or Ayatana in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Being all pervasive, he may be said to be 
in the Ayatana, as indeed he is in the Sadhana also. What is really ‘in¬ 
habiting.' or 1 being confined to ' the Ayatana is Sookshma Sarlra, the 
Sadhana itself, being of course enlivened by the Jeeva, the Ray of the 
Divine Atraic Light. Atma is himself considered as inhabiting the body, 
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because of his being identified (by ignorance) with the real tenant the 
Mind and its adherents that together form the Sookshma Sadhana. The 
Jeeva or individual Soul is but pure (Suddha) Alma as known through 
the mind whose characteristic limitation creates the illusive appearance 
of separateness or individuality in Alma. If impurity is ever attributed 
to Atma, it is because of his mistaken identification with the ever impure 
body and mind. Atma, who is really beyond all conditions and limita¬ 
tions, is ever pure, through whatsoever medium he is realised. The 
precious stone imbedded in the earth can never be spoiled; and the lotus 
leaf though immersed in water is never touched by it. The absolute 
purity of Atma who is ever unattached can never be affected by any 
contamination of the non-Atma, the body or the mind. 


11. Purity, again, is ‘ consistency with Truth '. The only subsist- 
. . ing Truth, the ever-changeless reality, is Atma, as 

What is purity ? J 

the world-old Religion reveals. The mind as well as 
the body are but the internal and the external expressions respectively of 
the one pure Self or Atma, the reality in all. The mind and the body are 
said to be pure if the expression is faithful, and impure if not so. Atma, 
as the Vedas declare, being eternally m existence (Sat), all-conscious (Chit) 
and absolutely blissful (Ananda), and being ever free and infinite, any 
menial or physical activity which tends to make him appear as finite 
and unfree, that is to say, as having only limited existence, imperfect 
knowledge and mixed happiness, reveals the impure condition of the 
mind and the body. On the other hand, any such activity which 
exhibits the inner Soul as one of limitless existence characterised also by 
perfect Jnana and infinite bliss reveals the pure state of the mind and 
the body. Atma, being all-pure, the mind and the body are pure if 
they are agreeable to Atma, without trying, by their own involving 
tendencies, to imprison him within their own walls of limitation. 
The mind should be altogether unselfish, and all its promptings of actions 
should proceed from universal love and sympathy and never from any 
thought of the narrow, selfish kind. For the mind to be pure and to 
retairi its purity, it must have proper control over the Indriyas and the 
body. For such control to be effective, the Indriyas must have been 
sufficiently trained to obey the mandates of the discriminative mind, and 
the body sufficiently purified to be able to move in the direction pres¬ 
cribed. To be brief, the term ‘ purity,’ whether in mind or in body, has 
only one meaning and that is “agreeability to the real Divine Atma.” 
To be briefer still, ‘ Purity' is identical with * Divinity ’ and can never be 
anything but Divinity. 


H—30 
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12. That a man is pure or otherwise can be inferred from his 
tastes. Tastes can be known from the man’s appearance, words and 
deeds. Of these three, appearance and words may 

Hindu Youths in parti- sooner reveal the tastes > but they may also often 
cuiar. deceive. Taste is the external symbol of the man’s 

true inner nature, whether of the sensual or of the 
intellectual or of the spiritual kind. If deterioration in taste should 
be avoided,, or if the taste should be improved or refined, the 
inner qualities of the man should be bettered. There is absolutely 
no use in making show of good tastes. The root of bad taste 
should be cut. Mere cutting of the branches is useless. Fashion 
and tidiness and so also Vaidika—vesha are all but vain deceiving 
shows, if the inside nature is impure. Improve the inner man, and 
his tastes will of themselves improve, and with these every external 
manifestation also. There is no good in attempting to clean leaf after 
leaf in a tree. Purify, manure and water the soil near, the root. Leaves, 
branches and all will shine in splendour. It must be remembered that the 
non-Hindu method is that of beautifying the outer man by daily shaving 
and so on, and that the Hindu method is just the reverse, namely, that 
of purifying the inner man by Satkarma, Upasana, Dhyana and so forth. 
Proper Hindu Life is pure elevating inner life, with concomitant external 
life, with‘its purity shining forth in appearance, words and deeds alike 
(Avakrata) 

(1) In re Appearance — 

Be national in appearance, preserve self-respect. Adopting others' 
appearance argues weakness. Imitation is not always good. Though it 
is now more than 150 years since Englishmen came to India, they have 
not changed their dress, notwithstanding the fact that such dress is most 
inconvenient in this hot country. They have not altered their appear¬ 
ance for fear of losing self-respect. To the Hindu, foreign appearance 
is inconvenient, ugly, nasty, costly and implying self-condemnation also. 
It offends the Sastra, insults orthodox elders, sets at naught social 
sanction, and makes the realisation of the supreme national aim impos¬ 
sible. Again, scrupulous observance of the Sastraic Soucha Vidhis will 
make your bodies beautiful and healthy. Such Vidhis direct the use of 
mud. Mud is the best soap. Its true value is recenty discovered by 
the Germans also. Give up your mania for costly soaps. So also, never 
go in for costly and injurious tooth-powders and brushes. For cleaning 
your mouth and teeth you may use the prescribed twigs or our 
country Karuvai bark powder and mango leaf. As regards bath, cold 
water bath and that in running river water, if available, is the best. 
While bathing and on other occasions, don’t spit or otherwise contaminate 
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the water useful to the public. As for clothing, it must be simple, 
cheap, really neat, national, convenient, respectable and Asramaic. 
Regarding exercise, brisk walk, morning and evening, not in Sandhya 
time, is conducive to health. You may wash your clothes yourselves. 
They will be surely cleaner, and contamination by other’s touch would 
also be avoided thereby. Soorya Namaskara by those who may be 
qualified for it is the best exercise for all muscles. If you have a garden, 
it may be watered. Or, old country games may be had recourse to in the 
evening. Don’t have costly or dangerous games at all. To be an athlete is 
good. But don’t make it the life object. To make the body healthy, 
strong, enduring, reliable and full of vigour is the object of exercise, as 
but means to a higher end, the service of the inner man. Further, let 
your food be always of the Sattvik kind. Avoid altogether coffee drinking 
and other such injurious luxuries. Above all, strictly conserve manliness 
in yourselves and never waste it. In man, it is mainly intended for brain- 
work, not for low filthy pleasure. Never swerve from the most whole¬ 
some path of true Brahmacharyam. If you follow these suggestions and 
other Sastra-mentioned directions in reference to bodily purity, your 
physical'appearance will be indeed splendid. 

(2) In re Words :— 

Truth must always be the sure characteristic of your werds. Let 
not your words, even if true, be unpleasant to any unless absolutely 
necessary. Don’t talk much. Avoid gossip altogether. Let your 
words be few, meaningful and measured. Speaking fast is bad 
and useless. It gives unnecessary strain to both speaker and "hearer. 
Such speaker must be partly speaker of untruth or non-truth as 
he has sometimes to say something or other to fill up the gap 
in time. Again, when you talk even slowly, don’t mislead others 
by mixing in your talk both your knowledge and your belief together. 
Also avoid being unkind or harsh in words. Kind words alone 
can win. When you find difference of opinion in others, note 
carefully where they go wrong, and calmly try to correct their 
basic error. Let your talk be always elevating intellectually and 
spiritually. Never talk ill of others at all, especially elders. Elders know 
more of the world than you. Always talk openly and plainly, to the point 
and clearly, and submissively, yet boldly, not sneakingly. 

(3) In re deeds :— 

fn all your actions you should be mindful of your self-respect, 
respect for elders, and love for all alike. Absolutely avoid deeds which 
are s* )figh or harmful to others. Always place yourselves in others’ 
positions and judge your actions. Cultivate regular habits of true 
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Hindu active life. Let true Hindu nationality characterise all your 
actions. That is to say, let all your actions be agreeable to the Sastra and 
tend to advance you towards the realisation of the lofty Hindu Ideal 
itself. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE INSIGNIA OF THE HINDU 


1. Closely connected with the observance of purity is the mainten¬ 

ance of the external appearance of the Hindu. The 
Marks. F ° Ur ExtemaI insistence on the latter is now necessary in view of 

the daily increasing number of people, who, though 
still calling themselves Hindus, have changed their outward form also, 
somewhat consistently with their inner degradation, their fall from the 
lofty Aryan Faith. It has been the wisdom of the Great One to pres¬ 
cribe certain external signs and marks to distinguish those who conti- 
nuedly belong to the community of true Aryan civilisation by following 
the true Aryan Religion of Vaidika Dharma Marga from others who 
might fall away from the uplifting influence of such religion, and also to 
distinguish, one from another, different stages and methods in the train¬ 
ing of the Aryans themselves. The Aryan Hindu, as such, as against the 
non-Hindu, could be known by his characteristic Sikha (tuft of* hair) and 
Pundra (the mark on his forehead, etc.), and the Hindu Dwija (twice- 
born) of the first three castes (Brahma-Kshatriya-Vaisya), as such, could 
be known by his Yajnopaveeta (holy thread) as distinguished from the 
Sudra of the fourth caste. There is also another external mark, a char¬ 
acteristic mode of wearing cloth varying according to Asramas. No 
Hindu, who is not ashamed of his religion and who has something of 
self-respect in him, would discard any of these outward signs which show 
to the world that he is one of the Hindu community, belongs to a parti¬ 
cular section of it, follows a particular line of the prescribed Aryan devo¬ 
tional life, and is passing through a particular stage of the Aryan life. 

2. There is no Sastraic religious act of the Hindu, either of Karma 

or of Upasana, that has no direct reference to the 

The Use of such Marks. , , . 

above four signs. You cannot ignore them at all, 
especially when you are religiously active. If you believe in the efficacy 
of Dharmic acts, you do so because of your faith in the Sastra that has 
prescribed such acts for the results desired. Unless also you follow the 
ways and means definitely fixed by the Sastra for the due performance of 
such acts, you cannot have the intended fruits. We must bear in mind 
that Dharmic acts of Karma and Upasana have a twofold object. They 
give proper training to our physical and mental natures and also help or 
please other Beings such as the Devas, the Divine Agents in the universe 
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of Lokas, who are directly interested in such Karmas and L'pasanas. The 
effect of the Devas’ good-will is either happiness alone or Chitta-Suddhi 
also (purification of inner nature) according to the attitude of the Karta 
or Upasaka (whether he is Sakama or Nishkama). The Devas being the 
presiding Deities of the Indriyas (senses) and of the mind, even for 
Chitta-Suddhi they have to be pleased. The Devas no doubt are immen¬ 
sely more knowing and more powerful than we are, but even they are 
within the bonds of duality, within the limits of imperfection; and in con¬ 
sequence they have to be pleased only in the manner which has been 
known to and recognised by them as the proper one. Much more so 
indeed if we want to help or please lesser beings such as the departed 
Pretas and even Pitri-Devatas. What that manner exactly is, is revealed 
to us by the Sastras. Unless the offering is given or meditation made in 
the mode prescribed, it becomes fruitless. No doubt the object of an 
advocate’s appearance in the Court is to produce a conviction in the mind 
of the Judge about the Justice and the truth of his client’s case, but this 
conviction can be produced only in the manner prescribed. He has 
to wear a long coat and a turban, also a gown, and has to address the 
Court standing and in the language fit for the occasion and purpose, 
minding at the same lime a hundred other rules of Court-etiquette and 
and practice, though many of these, being merely formal matters, have 
nothing tb do with the ultimate object of advocacy. As below in this 
our imperfect world, so also in the like-wise, though not equally, imper¬ 
fect Lokas above, unseen by us now, the Agents in power and others 
there can be approached, helped, adored and satisfied only if the 
established forms and procedure are strictly adhered to in the acts of 
Karma and Upasana, and not otherwise. 

3. If the above is granted, and if the Sastraic provisions are ascer- 
, tained, we see that Sikha, Pundra, Yajnopaveeta and 

Sikha and its Necessity. ,. , , ., ,, _ . , 

a particular mode of Vastradharana take some promi¬ 
nent parts in the compulsory Sastraic prescription relating to the external 
appearance of the Karta and the Upasaka, whether engaged in helping 
the Pretas occasionally, or in the daily or otherwise periodical meritorious 
acts of devotion to the Pitris or Devas. Sikha has to be closely tied on 
all occasions generally, let loose during certain unusual acts, even half- 
tied and let half-loose in certain exceptional events and also fully remov¬ 
ed in some cases. Similarly, many religious observances, on good and 
bad occasions, have to be preceded or followed, as the Sastraic directions 
go, by shaving in the manner prescribed to bring about a certain Sams- 
kara in the body in order that the observances may be effectively proper. 
The imported foppishness of shaving the lower face alone (also self¬ 
shaving) is a piece of Sastraic infringement of a very bad, low type; and 
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a. correct psychological analysis of the motive for it will result in what 
the man of fashion may not feel very proud about if he claims to be a 
Hindu as well. Matters like the above are not left to the sweet will and 
pleasure of the Karta, and he is bound to follow the rules laid down by 
the Sastra. Certainly, such rules are not binding on the one who has 
ceased to be a Hindu altogether. If, however, the rules have not wholly 
lost their value yet for any cropped-headed Brahmana, and he comes to 
know of them definitely, his position in his own eyes is bound to look 
ridiculous. If he desires to continue to be a Hindu proper (follower of 
the Sruti and the Smriti by his very birth-right) he must at once put on 
Sikha, after undergoing the necessary Prayaschitta, by the performance 
of Choodakarma once again. He need not be afraid or ashamed of the 
uncouth appearance of his Sikh a at all; he can never directly see it him¬ 
self. Nor need he be afraid of his dear and near relations feeling ashamed 
of his Sikha,for they are, and have been for long accustomed to such sight 
and have surely learnt to like it, not to despise it as in fact they do the 
new-fashioned imitation-un-Hindu face. I may state here that to the 
Hindu eye the cropped head of the falling Hindu, with his clean-shaven 
face, looks exactly like the uncovered head of a Dwija widow. If he again 
fears that his non-Hindu friends and admirers, especially those who 
have recently and practically, whether they know it or not, fallen away 
from the Hindu fold, may cease to love him because of his Sikha, he may 
be sure that their love (not being even skin-deep) is not worth having, 
a love which is capable of such easy displacement and which is evidently 
not founded upon his real, inner merit. It is indeed a boon to the Hindu 
that the non-Hindus do not like Sikha. This exceptional mark of the 
Hindu has its safety ensured by the aversion of the non-Hindu who cer¬ 
tainly would not adopt it ; and the Hindu, as such, can therefore always 
be indentified by the very sight of his body with the Sikh a. Even the 
obsequial crematory Samskara for the body will 1 e properly done by the 
people even if they happen to see it lying neglected and otherwise un¬ 
identified. As is the exceptional merit of the Aryan Vaidika Religion, 
so also the characteristic physical appearance of the Hindu is bound to 
remain unique and exclusive for ever, as indeed it should be. Sikha is, 
as it were, the topmost banner of the Hindu bodily vehicle, being in 
which the Dharmic aspirant has to fight out hard his way, across and 
beyond the low materialism of the ordinary human earth-life, up towards 
the lofy goal of the absolute Sat-Chit-Ananda state of Being known to, 
and mostly realisable by, the Aryan Hindu initiate only. In 
former days, Sastraically unauthorised removal of Sikha was a serious 
form of punishment for the Hindu, and he would rather die soldier-like 
with his Sikha-banner than be deprived of it to his shame, both worldly 
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and Dharmic. The present-day cropping in most cases among the 
Brahmana free-lances is due more to ignorance than to wilfulness, and I 
believe that right knowledge, if made available, would have prevented, 
and would still prevent, many a fall. It is in that hope I have made bold 
to bluntly give out the truth which, though surely disliked by most of 
our disfigured friends, young and old, may yet save a few among them 
who can still mend themselves and improve by right knowledge. The 
ordinarily given out excuse for the cropping, saying that it is found to 
be conducive to convenience and health, is boyish and absurd, and 
surely the modern-day Brahmana who can in no manner claim to be 
more healthy than his ancestors, and who is pleading such excuse, is 
not going to give the benefit of the discovery to his better half with a 
view to improve her convenience and health as well. 


Conclusions on Sikha. 


4. More need not be said now on this topic ‘Sikha’, though the 
detailed Sastraic rules and injunctions relating to it 
are not mentioned and though the little that has been 
said has been confined to its most ordinary, external aspect. It is enough to 
state that the wearing of Sikha is absolutely necessary for the true Hindu, 
and its removal by the non-Hindu Indian, whether a convert to another 
religion or one who has Dharmically ceased to be a Hindu, is a matter 
for thorough approval and even encouragement. So, let those so-called 
Brahmanas who do not practically follow or care for their father’s religion 
by all means, be cropped-headed, all of them without exception, so that 
the rest of the community may at once see who they are. Our Divine 
Hindu Religion certainly does not depend upon quantity or the numerical 
strength of its votaries, but only upon quality, however few maybe its 
genuine followers. The fact that cropped heads among the Brahmanas 
are rapidly increasing in number day by day only indicates the rapid fall 
of Brahmanyam from many quarters ; and we may expect to find in the 
course of a few more years that Sikha-wearing becomes itself an excep¬ 
tion, confined only to a few Brahmanas scattered here and there who con¬ 
tinue to stick on to the world-old, largely deserted and generally uncared- 
for ways of their Brahmaparampara in the hope of their early emancipa¬ 
tion, each in his own preset ibed way, sooner or later in their present 
lives or in their lives to come, from bondage and from the hard struggle 
for existence here below under ever-increasing adverse conditions and 
circumstances. 


5. Irreligion poured by Social Reform from above the head, des¬ 
cending from the Sikha, next reaches the forehead mark (Pundra). Some 
„ J „ appear to think that the Pundra is but a show 

Pundra not a mere S how. . . . . , , 

(vesha) and need not necessarily be worn in the 
course of Karma or Upasana. God alone knows from where they picked 
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up this piece of knowledge. They have yet to know that the very 
Sastras which direct Karma and Upasana and define their methods of 
performance give also specific directions about the wearing of Pundra 
which is a necessary Anga of the Dharmic act and without which the 
act is inefficacious. There are also certain Karmas, in particular reference 
to Pretas and Pitris, in the course of which, in most cases, the wearing 
of Pundra is prohibited. Pundra is not a mere show. The wearing of 
it or its absence is made a necessary condition for religious activity 
according to the nature and aim of such activity. What matters it, after 
all, if Pundra be a show also ? Can we pull on in this world of show 
without minding show at all ? Show may sometimes have its use also. As 
in the case of many useful shows, Pundra, in its own way, confers its 
benefit on its wearers and also helps others. For the present, I shall 
confine my remarks to its broad aspect alone, as has been done in the 
case of Sikha, without entering into the deep spiritual significance and 
religious value of, and the interesting and sometimes instructive contro¬ 
versies regarding, Pundra and its Vaidika or Veda-mentioned kinds 
(Tripundra, Oordhvapundra, Tilakapundra and U ddhoolana). 

6. It is the special merit of our religion that it provides diverse Kar¬ 
mic means for the spiritual raising of people of widely 
Its necessity. different antecedents and qualifications from where 

they are respectively found, and that different Divine Ideals are severally 
given to them for Upasana quite suitable to their stages of advancement 
in their respective lines of devotion. So long as contemplation through 
the limited mind is necessary, the ideal object of devotion has, of course, 
to be formful and limited in order that the mind may comprehend it. 
The ultimate end of devotion being the realisation of the oneness in 
spirit (Sayujya) of the devotee and his supreme Ideal the object of 
devotion, the devotee, in order soon to make the lesser Saroopya- 
Mukti possible and realisable, should in his very physical appearance 
imitate his Divine Ideal by placing the same marks on his body as those 
with which the form of the Ideal is made the object of his contem¬ 
plation. The man whose antecedents in his previous lives have sown 
the seed of Sivabhakti or of Vishnubhakti in his inner nature is in the 
present life found placed accordingly in a family of Sivabhaktas or 
Vishnu-bhaktas, and his family tradition directs him to wear Tripundra 
or Oordhvapundra as the case may be. Is vara in His infinite wisdom, 
mercy and love, has so definitely indicated to the Aryan Hindu by his 
very parentage and fixed family Pundra in what particular line of devo¬ 
tion his true progress lies. It is not left to him to adopt what Pundra he 
likes, nor is he allowed to give up his family Pundra and remain vacant¬ 
foreheaded for ever. In almost every Karma of his and in Upasana and 
H—31 
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also on all occasions generally he is bound to wear his allotted Pundra, so 
that, in addition to his imitation of Godhead in his own physical 
embodiment, he may himself be often reminded of the specific duties and 
functions appertaining to his own particular Karmic path of action and 
devotion, and also so that his very appearance may indicate to others his 
line of development in order, as will be shown presently, that there may 
be no friction thoughtlessly and unnecessarily created because of the 
absence of such indication. 

7. It is a characteristic feature of our great religion that, notwith¬ 
standing the exhaustive provision made therein for a 
its further use. large variety of Ideals suitable to all the different 

grades of human intellect and spiritual advancement, the absolute truth of 
the oneness of all Ideals in the One, Secondless, Supreme Self is reitera¬ 
ted over and over again in the Sruti to avoid conflict and confusion 
among the various Karmic devotees working in different lines. It has 
been the practical wisdom of the Great Rishi Sri Vyasa, in imitation of 
the ways of the Sruti as evidenced in the several Upanishads, to have 
provided a large number of Puranas for the spiritual uplifting of all kinds 
of Aryan Bhaktas, giving, for instance, the supreme place to Siva in 
some Puranas and to Vishnu in others and providing at the same time 
enough safe-guards in both against the rise of ill-will or disrespect 
towards the Ideal of another Bhakta though different from one’s own. 
In the Saiva Purana, Vishnu is mentioned as having the first place 
among Siva Bhaktas, and in the Vaishnava Purana, Sankara is said to be 
the foremost among Vishnu Bhaktas. A faithful reading of both the 
series of Puranas will make any fight or controversy between Sivabhaktas 
and Vishnubhaktas altogether impossible. The modern-day division of 
Puranas into Satwika Puranas, Tamasa Puranas and all that is only the 
outcome of sectarianism, ignorance and hate. Neither Vedapurusha nor 
Vedavyasa can be ever accused of being prompted by any Tamasic or 
Rajasic motives or considerations in his utterances. Both the series, 
Saiva Puranas and Vaishnava Puranas, expressly recognise the highest 
truth that the Only Supreme Reality (Parabrahma) is Formless and 
Nirguna. Whatever may be one’s ordinary or strained interpretations 
of the latter term 1 Nirguna,' it is clear that, unless he assigns a formful 
forehead to the truly Formless One, there can be no real controversy 
among people at all as to whether that Supreme Formless, Bodiless One 
(hence foreheadless also, as 1 take it) wears Tripun dra or Oordhvapun- 
dra. Whether Sivabhakta or Vishnubhakta, one is expressly directed by 
his very Upasyadevata to know that the other Deity is the most excellent 
of the class of Bhaktas of whom he claims to be one, great or small. If 
accordingly a Vishnubhakta for instance (with Oordhvapundra all over 
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the body) happens to meet a Sivabhakta (wearing similarly Tripundra or 
Bhasmoddhoolana) he is virtually asked to respect the latter as a follower 
of Sankara the foremost Vishnubhakta, and vice versa. A ready recogni¬ 
tion of the kind of Bhakti in each is rendered immediately possible by 
the very Pundra of the man who is met. If a Vaishnava meets a Saiva 
he should not utter a word of disrespect towards Siva or Sivabhaktas 
although the former, while in the midst of Vaishnavas alone 
similarly situated as himself, may be more free in passing remarks in 
favour of his own Ishtadevata as compared and contrasted with 
the other Moorti, and that only with the object of making his 
own and his co-devotees' Vishnubhakti more firm and unshakable, not 
with a view to insult or hate the Sivabhakta. The existence of Pundra 
on the body of each makes such respectful treatment of each other, such 
a spirit of mutual tolerance, and such a recognition of the identity of the 
real Supreme Self in all, quite possible and practicable. 

8. Pundra, therefore, even in regard to its outermost aspect, is no 

mere show. It is the harbinger of mutual love and 

Conclusions on Pundra. , ... . , . i , 

good will and general respect among all Bhaktas ot 
whatever lines of devotion, however divergent apparently one from 
another. One of its objects therefore is peace-maintaining and not, as it 
has turned out to be (in these days of ignorance and mistake, and 
self-sufficiency and arrogance), the opening of an arena of foolish fight 
for nothing. If we would further know, as revealed in the Sastra, what 
more important Dharmic purposes are served by Pundra, what great 
psychic powers and advantages directly result from the proper wearing 
of Pundra simultaneously pronouncing its respective Vaidika Mantra, and 
what lofty spiritual significance is manifestly borne by it, we would 
indeed be in a position to exactly measure the immense depth of the fall 
of the ignorant modern-day reform-mad lispers in Brahmana bodies. I 
appeal to you, readers, therefore, not to give up your traditional 
family Pundra. You are not free even to change it according to your 
whim and fancy. Your own is the best for you. If you cannot fully 
understand the significance of your own Pundra to-day, you will surely, 
know it if you take the trouble of enquiring in the proper way and in the 
right quarters. Of course, if any of you do not want to continue to be a 
true Hindu, such of you are quite welcome to give up your Pundra, and 
you are even requested to give it up early so that others may not be 
deceived by your appearance and led astray. 


. 9. Here I may invite the readers’ attention to a few stray cases in 
which some Hindus have taken it into their head to 
Cases of deviation. gj ve U p their own family Vaidika Pundra and to 
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adopt a Purana-mentioned Pundra intended for others. It is a well- 
known fact that the modern-day Vaishnavas wear a particular kind of 
Pundra, called Nama in South India. This Nama-Pundra originally 
became, as mentioned in the Skanda-Purana, the family-Pundra of a 
particular Brahmana family at the instance of the Great Rishi Doorvasa. 
Sri Ramanujacharya, the founder of the,Vaishnava Visishtadvaita school 
of philosophy, very probably came out of this family, and his own Pundra 
was this Nama-Pundra. When he converted others to his school of 
thought, he naturally gave his own Pundra to his disciples as a mark of 
identification. Those who are the descendents of such disciples and 
followers of such school are, of course, bound to wear that Pundra alone. 
A few others however, in places like Srirangam and Kancheepuram, have 
had to adopt this Nama-Pundra for some earthly benefit accruing to them 
by pleasing their Vaishnava masters or employers by such imitation. 
But there are others still who, though continuing to be the followers of 
the Vedas and the Smritis and remaining therefore true Smartas, commit 
the mistake of thinking, by a wrong association of ideas, that devotion to 
Vishnu requires the wearing of the Nama-Pundra and have improperly 
taken to wear it, giving up their own Veda-mentioned immemorial family 
Pundra. These have no excuse whatever to adopt a Pouranika-Pundra 
of others in preference to their own Vaidika Pundra. Some seem to 
imagine that the Nama-Pundra itself may be considered as Oordhwa- 
pundra prescribed in the Veda. It cannot be. The Veda itself directs 
(Vide Vasudeva-Upanishad) how and with what material (Gopichandana) 
Oordhwapundra should be worn ; and such Oordhwapundra is no doubt 
worn by many Smartas still, and is altogether different from Nama- 
Pundra. I may also mention in this connection that Madhwas, 
Vallabhas, Chaitanyas and others, though they are also Vaishnavas, con 
tinue to wear the Vedic Oordhwapundra itself, though coupled with 
certain other signs intended to mark their sectarian exclusiveness. 


10. Of all the external marks, the Yajfiopavita seems to have 
given the least offence to our ultra-radical friends of 

comparative'safety !* 1 reform > and evidently enjoys a better patronage at 

their hands. Even those Brahmabandhus who grind 
their teeth if to their hearing any word in support of the caste system, 
nay, even in a sort of justification of it, is uttered are, wonderfully enough, 
always seen with threads on their bodies. In our Dharmic land of 
Bharatavarsha at present, every day and every hour, we have the mis , 
fortune to see on every side Brahmana bodies, some with cropped heads, 
some with faces long unaccustomed to Pundra, and some with both 
.(though this last kind is still remaining rare) but we have yet to meet a single 
Brahmana social reformer who, while condemning the caste-system and 
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preaching a thorough levelling of all in * rational reform ’ as he calls it, 
proves the bonafides of his campaign and sincerity of his utterances by 
removing his YajnSpavita away from his body and setting a good, 
practical example for his followers and friends of the same fate, with a 
view to plainly show to them and to the world that his disapproval of the 
caste-system is to his mind well-founded, that his conviction is true and 
strong to the effect that the idea that he is a Brahmana having special 
duties and opportunities is all nonsense, and that in his honest view he 
possesses no personal right or obligation to wear Yajnopavita. How is 
it we do not find any such even among the loudest Brahmana preachers 
of extreme social reform, although the biggest hammer of their fiery 
eloquence is made to heavily and incessantly knock on the apparently 
unprotected head of the caste-system ? Why not at least our friends who 
are cropped-headed and Pundra-less-faced set such an example and show 
to all that they possess at least the virtue of consistency ? If they how¬ 
ever would say that they feel bound to wear Yajnopavita and not the 
other two, Sikha and Pundra, I welcome them to my side and ask them 
• Sirs, what makes you feel bound that way ? ’ If they cannot answer 
properly but desire to remain Brahmanas still, they will be positively 
shown that the very Sastra which declares the necessity of Yajnopavita 
declares that of the other two as well. If, however, they would say that 
they simply want to pass for Brahmanas and do not really care for 
Brahmanyam and all that sort of thing, they would be branded (if not 
by man) by the Almighty One as dishonest cheats who cannot but reap 
the woeful consequences of their miscreance What gauarantee is there 
again that such men, who are not ashamed of their position as cheats in 
this respect, may not, by reason of mental habituation, turn out to be 
cheats in other respects also in their dealings and conduct as subjects of 
the state and citizens of the country ? 

11. Let us not however be so hard on them, though we may 
rightly feel justified in being even so. Their present 
Leam its significance. | ncapac i t y to properly appreciate the value of Brah¬ 
manyam may not be wholly of their making. Their parents perhaps, 
their surroundings probably, their associates surely and their circum¬ 
stances somewhat, have all severally and together contributed largely 
towards their Dharmic ruin. We have to pity their condition, and we 
should strive to help every one of them out of the ruin, if we find that 
his Dharmic nature, one of a great Brahmarishi Parampara, is not 
altogether dead yet. If we study his nature more deeply, we may be 
able to trace the existence in it of the slightly smouldering spark of 
hidden Brahmanyam which, by slow and steady means of right persua¬ 
sion and training, may be sooner or later made to shine in glowing 
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splendour ; and perhaps also he may himself after some time possess real 
Divine Light and be in a position to use it for the true enlightenment of 
others even ; and who can positively say i No '? The very fact that the 
Yajnopavita is retained by him gives us the hope still. I wish his head 
and forehead were equally and as often the object of his own visual 
sight. The Yajnopavita is directly under his vision. Its presence 
constantly reminds him of his Dwijatwam and Brahmanyam, waxing, 
or waning, according as he performs or not his Brahmana Dharmas. 
Evidently he does not remove his Yajnopavita for fear of losing his 
Brahmanyam whether he understands or appreciates it in any degree or 
not at all, or at least for fear of popular, social exclusion from the 
Brahmana community. This fear may be eventually the saviour of his 
Dharmic soul. If he claims to be intelligent and open to conviction and 
in some measure at least realises the horridness of incorrigibility and 
perversity to the dire end, he may be slowly made to inquire what Yajno¬ 
pavita, Brahmasutram as it is called, really means with its constituent 
three sacred cords brought together and bound under a single knot which 
goes by the very name ( BrahmagranthiBrahma denoting the Supreme 
Reality, why a Brahmachari is directed to wear a single Yajnopavita 
while the Grihastha is asked to wear two or more, and why again Yajno¬ 
pavita should be always worn, in the mode of Upavitam normally and 
also during the performance of Karma or Upasana invoking the aid of the 
Devas, in the mode of Nivitam when Rishis are sought to be satisfied, 
and by way of Prachinavitam when we do anything to please the Pitris 
or to help the Pretas out of their Pretatwam. The budding knowledge 
of our once refractory friend, who has now begun to hear and to inquire, 
may be widened and deeply opened if he could be taken to a further 
inquiry why Yajnopavita should be prepared by the Brahmana alone 
and that when he is pure in body and mind and along with the recital of 
the Vaidika Mantras prescribed for the purpose, what real spiritual effect 
have those Mantras on the Yajnopavita and on its wearer, and what so 
many other Sastraic rules and injunctions in connection with the pre¬ 
paration and wearing of Yajnopavita, too many indeed to be mentioned 
now in detail, actually mean and imply. In fact, if he would only patiently 
and willingly listen to and follow a knowledgeful exposition of all the 
truths revealable under this one heading < Yajnopavita ', he would have 
been virtually taken through an extensive field of our Aryan spiritual 
philosophy. So it will equally be if he should be introduced to the great 
Sastraic truths, one by one, revealable regarding other similar matters 
within the ordinary knowledge of the true Hindu, which matters, 
owing to the now generally prevailing ignorance and absence of faith, 
liave been put down for meaningless superstitions by our all-knowing 
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destructive reformers who have to wait long and learn a great deal before 
they could be made eligible for the work of forming anything at all, 
much less, forming any opinion of their own on the Hindu sociology and 
religion ; ‘ children ’ indeed they are, though many of them may be 
already grey-haired; and their childish utterances can have no real 
value. 

12. The remaining mark to be considered is * particular mode of 

cloth-wearing.’ The Sastra directs that the Brah- 

Rules for modes of machari should wear cloth in one way, the Grihastha 
cloth-wearing useful and , „ , ,. 

•necessary. and the Vanaprastha m another manner, and the 

Samnyasi in another still. Such a variety of provi¬ 
sion is a wholesome and necessary one in the interest of the society. For 
■example, by the very sight, even from a distance, of a Brahmana, wearing 
his cloth in a particular way, one can determine whether he is a bachelor 
■or a married man. Such a sure external sign is necessary to indicate to 
the world to what Asrama a man belongs, that is to say, at what parti¬ 
cular stage of social life and spiritual advancement he is. If there were 
no such outward mark, there may sometimes happen inconveniences and 
unnecessary troubles in mutual social intercourse and Dharmic relations. 
We shall take some ordinary examples. Suppose there is a man waiting 
to find a Brahmana Grihastha for making a gift to him or for inviting 
him to occupy the Pitri-seat in a Sraddha ceremony in his house. He 
may soon be enabled, by external signs alone, to find out his required 
Brahmana. Suppose, similarly, there is a father just looking for 
a proper bachelor bridegroom for his girl. He will not be making en¬ 
quiries of every one who may be seen by him, for, many, by their very 
mode of cloth-wearing, may be known to be already married, and he will 
particularly note and enquire about only such as are seen to be bachelors 
by their special attire. I have referred to these instances to show that 
even from the ordinary worldly point of view, to which alone I am con¬ 
fining my remarks, adherence to the Sastraic rules of cloth-wearing seems 
useful and necessary. 

13. The Hindu society has now fallen on such evil days that its 

members seem doomed to be deprived even of such 
dentsand°he b fike he Sta patent ordinary advantages. School-boys and Col¬ 
lege-students are not ashamed of becoming married 
early in the beginning or middle of their educational career, but are 
surely ashamed of adopting the kind of cloth-wearing prescribed for the 
married man. Evidently, they want to pass for bachelors still, and this 
is only natural; for they cannot properly be students and house-holders 
at the same time. Had they expressed their sense of shame just in time 
to avoid their marriage itself, it would have been certainly better for them 
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and for the community also. Having once, however, foolishly or by 
compulsion by foolish elders, yielded to be taken through the farce of 
marriage early, which cannot be undone afterwards, they must follow at 
least the rule of consistency and honestly put on the dress of a married 
man, and not falsely and dishonestly appear in the bachelor’s dress. Is 
it not a part of their teaching that one should be ashamed of his own 
dishonesty and false appearance ? This latter kind of shame, the shame 
of being dishonest and false, is certainly much worse than that of the 
student appearing in the Sastra-prescribed dress of married life. In some 
cases, grown-up bachelors, being naturally ashamed of their continued 
bachelorship, wear cloths like Grihasthas, at least when they appear in 
public. This is also wrong. 


14. Far worse than the above is the latest fast-growing mania 

among many of the grown-up Brahmanas, not 
Some Guilty Elders. , , , , , , ... , , 

students but house-holders proper, fathers and grand¬ 
fathers, to wear the bachelor’s cloth. The excuse pleaded by them is, of 
course, “ convenience.” They have not bestowed the slightest thought 
on the question whether the bachelor’s mode of wearing is really conveni¬ 
ent. As a fact, it is very inconvenient. It prevents free locomotion. It 
also makes the cloth get torn sooner. Again, it is a horrible sight to see 
such elders in that dress. They care neither for decency nor for the 
Sastra. Most of them know it is wrong. Many of them are aware that 
the Sastra disentitles them, while in such dress, to do any Karma what¬ 
soever and that the pretended performance of Karma by them is no real 
performance at all. In the eye of the Sastra they are all Nagnas and 
Pashandas, fit only to be shunned by the Dharmically-inclined men. 
They are not ashamed to even appear in public with such dress. The 
sense of honour and etiquette seems to be dead in them altogether. If 
elders do like this, what will be the fate of the younger generations that 
have to look to them for guidance in all respects ? Isvara alone knows 
where all this is going to end. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

OUR PRESENT DUTY. 

1. Tolerance is indeed a divine virtue, but it should be carefully 

borne in mind that it is thoroughly consistent with 
tion° leranCeandC ° rreC " *he dutiful exercise of our natural right of discipli¬ 
nary control over such of the members of our own 
Hindu community as may, by virtue of their anti-Dharmic vagaries, give 
us occasion for such exercise in order to save them in time from precipi¬ 
tate fall and regrettable ruin. This may require some explanation. We 
are certainly bound to show consideration and respect to our neighbours 
and strangers and tolerate their weaknesses. But within our own houses 
we will be sinning against ourselves and our families if we condone peri¬ 
lous mistakes and shameful abomination on the part of our equals and 
juniors, sometimes of our elders too. Ordinary human morality is largely 
relative. What is good and praiseworthy for one or under one set of 
circumstances may be sinful and immoral for another or under different 
conditions. What is noble spirit of tolerance and magnanimity in one 
case may be actual weakness and ignoble cowardice in another. It a 
neighbour's boy misbehaves towards any of us in the street, we may not 
chastise him ourselves. We may turn away from the little boy with per¬ 
haps a scornful laugh if our feeling is a little bit touched by his imperti¬ 
nence, or if the misbehaviour is a serious one we may report the boy to 
his parent and get him corrected through him. We should certainly act 
differently if our own boys misbehave likewise. We should punish and 
correct them ourselves. 

2. Further, if among the members of any one of our own families, 

who are or claim to be equals with us, there are 
Common Opinion. , , , - , 

large differences in views and actions which may 

lead to internal troubles and annoyances in the family, and if the family 
has a recognised head or adviser of its own, possessing true knowledge 
and right spirit, that head-member or adviser, soon after he comes to 
know of the existence of such differences, will bring to bear upon the 
controversy his practical wisdom and try to bridge up the differences 
■without giving room to actual rupture. Suppose the family head-member 
or adviser has no subsisting influence with most of the members who 
claim to be independent and intelligent and who are all in fact self-suffi¬ 
cient also. Then, the only possible way of settling the disputes among 
them, if their family should continue to be joint and undivided, is by 
H—32 
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way of creating, as a result of open discussion and mutual enlightenment, 
a consensus of opinion among such members as to the right course to be 
adopted by them. Supposing however there is found no chance ior any 
such creation of common opinion, the only alternative then left is to 
annul the joint nature of the family and dissolve it by dividing it into 
groups of minor families with exclusive, separated interests and aspirations 
of their own. 

3. Applying these considerations to our Gieat Aryan Family (the 
Hindu community) and its Religion, we find indeed 
Public Opinion in a j 0 { 0 f knotty questions rising up for solution. Our 
Dharmas. temp0ra i Ruler the King-Emperor, being the fol¬ 
lower of another religion and of a quite different system of social polity, 
naturally and rightly remains indifferent so far as our Hindu socio-religi¬ 
ous institutions are concerned. None of our religious Achaijas is re¬ 
cognised by the whole of our Hindu community as its supreme spiritual 
head or Guru possessing influence over all its sections. So, possibility of 
right appreciation of merit and work in matters religious and social is left 
mainly to public opinion obtaining among us, its members. If such 
opinion is wrong or mistaken, the spiritual and social interests of the 
community suffer, and its characteristic ideal end becomes unreachable. 
So long therefore as we are able to see that our Sastra-pi escribed Dhar¬ 
mas are necessary for our true advancement, vve. must try our level best 
to secure a strong, healthy public opinion in the thinking sections of our 
community in favour of such Dharmas. 

4. This is one of the reasons why some of our Great Vaidika 
Acharyas have taken to preaching in public though 
Acharyas* procedure. they know that some ( at any rate) of their learned 

observations ought not, in strict truth, to be made to the hearing of all, 
but should be reserved for occasions of special instruction to the duly 
qualified Sishyas alone. Their hope in so preaching is that, though all 
may not be able to follow their discourses fully, their knowledgeful utter¬ 
ances may still produce in the hearers a vague idea, a general common 
opinion, in substantial agreement with the views expressed in reference to 
the broad features of our Arya Dharma. It may be remaiked in this 
connection that, even though in regard to the very ultimate truths of the 
Vedanta, truths about which most of us are not immediately conceinedat 
all, there may be differences among such Acharyas according to the 
teachings of the different systems of philosophy followed by them, they 
are all agreed in giving to the Vedas the highest place as Pramana or 
authority and in giving strict directions to their disciples to follow the 
Vedas, the Smritis and their explanatory Sastras in regard to all Karmas, 
Upasanas and even worldly dealings. It is such wholesome agreement 
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in the teachings, which are of immediate practical use and benefit to all 
genuine Hindus, that makes even the want of a universally recognised 
single Acharya for the whole Hindu community not of much conse¬ 
quence now, and this gives us the hope still that it is yet possible to 
secure or preserve a salutary public opinion in our community in appre¬ 
ciation of our lofty Religion of the Veda and its Dharmic ways of training. 

5. If God there is in truth, ii our Ideal Religion is indeed as great 

and universal as it is claimed to be, if our Hindu 
opinSn^asyl 06 ° f pubhc comm unity, consisting of several millions of Dharmic 

souls, is truly the one having as the supreme end and 
aspiration of its members the very ultimate goal of all existence, a com¬ 
mon opinion as the above cannot easily cease to be, however atrocious 
and erratical may be a few individual views irresponsibly expressed here 
and there in open defiance of all eternally maintained and proved truths 
and of all traditional and ever successful methods prescribed for the 
direct realisation of such truths. Steady maintenance of such public 
opinion in the community in favour of our religious faith and of all the 
Sastra-given Sadhanas for the due fulfilment of our supreme life-object 
is not after all very difficult, as we have seen. 

6. The maintenance of such public opinion, we must bear in mind, 

is necessary, not so much in the interest of our Vedic 

v/dic Reiigion Cbarge ° f as m our own personal interests. The 

Almighty One above knows Himself how to take care 
of that Great Religion and its working as per His own scheme, and He 
does not rely upon us poor weaklings for the safety of that, His own 
eternally existing (Sanatana) Religion of the Universe. Only we who 
possess the advantage of having been placed under the direct influence of 
such Divine Faith should prudently utilise that advantage in the best way 
possible and should also carefully see that none in our community, by 
ignorance and mischief, injures himself and others or is thrown away from 
the Dharma Marga by improperly attempting to meddle with the indefati¬ 
gable rotation of the mighty wheel of the great work of the Divine Provi¬ 
dence. The Lord Iswara it is who holds in his unerring hands of absolute 
justice and measured dispensation the supreme command of Dharmic 
ennoblement and spiritual guidance ; and it should be kept in mind that 
the aforesaid wheel of tremendous possibilities is neither man-made nor 
man-driven and that its immense motive power, coming as it always does 
from above, from the never-failing fountainhead of inexhaustible force of 
the Divine Will, makes it go on for ever Our respective Acharyas in this 
world are but the representatives here below of that Divine Almighty 
Being, the Highest Gurudeva, the Supreme Spiritual Guide, and they may 
be taken as having been, each in his own way, invested with the power 
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of sectional supervision of the many-sided work of our all-comprehensive 
Religion. Under the guidance of such several Acharyas of ours we have 
to create a public opinion in our extensive community so strong and so 
forcible as to actually prevent any member of our community from going 
astray and getting entangled in materialistic irreligion and from spiritual 
ruin. 

7. Those among us who seem to be a prey to the policy of neutra¬ 

lity in all matters should remember that their policy, 
Policy Of neutrality. cannot serve them well in the matter of saving our 

misdirected brethren from Dharmic abomination and spiritual stupor, 
and that such of those policy-ridden ones who happen to possess some 
real influence among such mistaken brethren wall be committing a grave 
sin and will themselves be made to suffer for it if they, without using that 
influence in the proper direction, would stick to their cowardly policy, 
nodding to everything good and bad, and virtually thereby hastening the 
already down ward-turned to their woeful doom. 

8. We should make a clear distinction between the non-Hindu 

preachers of proclaimed alien religion and views and 
Aggiessive attitude wa y S 0 f life and the anti-Dharmic preachers who 
necessary c |aim to be Hindus still. We can afford to be to¬ 

lerant towards the former, and it is enough if we, being on the defensive 
alone, vigilantly prevent any inroads, open or secret, into our community 
by attempts at defilement or conversion, and if we prudently make up 
our minds never more to send any of our boys and girls to the foreign 
missionary institutions as if for education. But with regard to the auda¬ 
cious Hindu preachers of anti-Sastraic “ social reform ” our attitude must 
be different and sternly aggressive. Our spirit of tolerance is out of place 
here. As disease-affected organs they are working havoc unperceived 
from within our own body communal. We must take active steps to 
cure the dire disease by proper administration of strong corrective doses, 
and if necessary also to make adequate surgical operations in the affected 
area and remove from there the hopelessly contaminated elements of 
deadly consequences. We can no longer remain in this case on the de¬ 
fensive merely. We must come out with the strong and sharp instrument 
of true knowledge and actively fight against the evil forces affecting the 
Dharmic purity of our world-old society. We should never lose sight of 
our real interests, and we must know our true friends also. We must 
not be deceived by the false appearances of our friends-looking enemies, 
our Kaliyuga world-saviours, the aforesaid wonderful specimen products 
of anti-Sastraic all-levelling social reform, nor allow others to be carried 
away by the apparently wisdomful words of wholesale ruin, sometimes 
foolishly threatening ones also, uttered by some of the blind and reckless 
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preachers of such reform. Such of us as possess true Vedic culture should 
unrelentingly and fully expose their ignorance and hollow pretensions 
whenever we see them engaged in the sly, unholy work of Dharmic an¬ 
nulment. They are no better than little mischievous children. They 
have no idea of what their real position is and what their position ought 
to have been but for their childish misconceptions and prattlings. Amaz¬ 
ing instances of such misconceptions and prattlings, consequent on the 
ignorance of the very rudiments of the philosophy of our Dharmic Reli¬ 
gion, we constantly meet with in the present-day Press columns. 

9. Some of the above remarks may sound strange and even harsh 

to the ears that are indifferent to the true permanent 
Feeling and Duty. interests of the Hindus. None, I may plainly say, 

can feel for such remarks more than my humble Self. “ Peeling” we 
may have, but “ duty " is more important. “ Feeling ” may come and go 
leaving no traces, but “ duty ”, if undischarged in due time, sometimes 
lands all in lasting misery. I may not be much behind any of you, dear 
readers, in admiring real meiit in the non-Hindu or even in the un- 
Hindu Hindu. Nor am I blind to the fact that our present-day Hindu 
Society is not alright as it is and that it badly needs real reform in many 
particulars, but certainly not the kind of reform comtemplated by the 
« leaders" of the so-called " social reform movement.” True reform 
ought to aim at making the Hindu lead a truer Hindu life chalked out by 
the Sastras consistently with his characteristic Ideal of Moksha, and not 
at denationalising him and reducing him to the level of the ordinary 
non-Hindu. 

10. To such Indians therefore as still take pride in being called 

« Hindus ”, I address this appeal. As you want to 
Some words Of appeal. j usti f y y 0ur manhood by trying to be really man- 

minded, so also vindicate your Hindu-hood by your guided exertions to 
achieve your exceptional, ideal life-object Moksha. Be proud of your 
Vedic Universal Religion, and consider it a privilege to obey its Sastraic 
rules of Dharmic discipline, remembering that the world’s greatest souls 
became most of them great by submitting to disciplinary rules of some 
kind or other. Having unstinted faith in the elevating ways of your 
Divine Religion, push on your spiritual progress steadily upwards with 
proper knowledge and under right guidance. Such knowledge and 
guidance can still be had anywhere in our holy land ; only some of you 
have to prepare yourselves to become inclined to have them; and even 
after becoming so inclined you have to guard yourselves against the 
danger (discernible here and there) of allowing your sometimes excessive 
appreciation or admiration of some dazzling merit in a non-Hindu or un- 
Hindu Hindu to make you actually instal him or her, as the case may be, 
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as your very Acharya or Guru, a grievous and disgraceful mistake into 
■which many a good, confiding soul has irredeemably fallen to their lasting 
discredit. Your Religion will be preserved in you if you follow its rules 
of practical training in desireless or Nishkatna Karma and in devotional 
Upasana, and if you see that the Veda, the Supreme Pramana or autho¬ 
rity on which, in fact, your religion wholly rests, is well preserved in the 
prescribed manner in those among you in whom it can truly live and 
flourish. Preserve the Brahmanas in your community, and the Veda 
■will, of course, be living among you for the good of all. Without the 
preservation, again, of true Brahmanyam in the Brahmanas it is meaning¬ 
less to talk of the Veda and the Vedic Religion. Also, knowledge of 
Samskrita, the Divine Language of the Veda, is necessary for the 
Brahmanas in particular who have the sacred duly of preserving in their 
trusted custody the Vedic lore and the onerous duty of disseminating true 
Vedic culture for the benefit of all. You must bear clearly in mind that 
you can really, every one of you, afford to lead a true religious Dharmic 
life without the slightest detriment to your secular duties to your country, 
to your community and to your families. It is only the man who is good 
lor nothing that will say “ no ”. You should not wantonly ignore any 
of such various duties of yours. You must however assign definite pro¬ 
portions of time and attention to them all, as far as possible, according to 
their relative importance. In your over-enthusiasm for the lesser causes 
you should not forget your more important duties, as is abominably 
evident in some cases in these days of imitative excitement even on use¬ 
less, unworthy matters. 


Preserve Integrity. 


11. Again, take all possible care to preserve your integrity as 
Hindus pure and simple without joining, or con¬ 
tinuing to be connected with, the new Samajas and 
societies, and missions and schools of thought of the present-day India 
having fantastic cults of their own imagination ; nor get yourselves in¬ 
volved in the foolish struggles that have now arisen out of the suicidal and 
all-ruinous “ non-Brahmin ” movement, nor fall inadvertently into the 
mistaken courses of anti-Dharmic conduct, being allured by the thought¬ 
less pretensions of the pioneers of the so-called “ elevation of depressed 
classes” movement. Never neglect your spiritual interests as Hindus 
proper nor give up your Sastra-allotted specific Dharmas. You should 
make the best of your available opportunities and facilities to enable you 
to progress onwards and onwards. But at the same time, that is to say, 
without the least prejudice to your own spiritual advancement and with¬ 
out the slightest detriment to your prescribed Dharmic fulfilment, you 
should so heartily and freely move with all others, both within and with¬ 
out your great Hindu community, for the good of all in a genuine spirit 
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of friendship and love that they may feel all the happier and be really 
better off for your useful work in their midst. This does not mean at alt 
that you should mix up with all indiscriminately in all matters as if there 
were no grounds for any difference between man and man or class and 
class as such ; nor has it anything to do with interdining, intermarrying 
and hobbies of that sort; and we know surely w’hat all these really mean 
as Sadhanas for the true promotion of mutual love and good will. The 
unenviable conditions of the 11 enlightened ” societies in the modern 
u civilised ” world and its horrid ways are a great eye-opener in this 
respect. 

12. Lastly, you should on no account fail to recognise that you 

Hindus, who directly follow the One Ideal Religion 
Retain Individuality. r - TT • ,, 

of the Universe, occupy a unique position in the 

world, a position which, while making your community the supreme 
spiritual head and guide of the world communities enables you to see, 
from the lofty view-point of spirituality, the comparative unimportance of 
the mere worldly concerns of humanity, political, social and industrial. 
Such lower concerns of yours, if divorced from your lasting spiritual 
interests, are doomed to be dry and lifeless, and those of you who may 
unfortunately be wholly engaged in such dry concerns without minding 
your more important Dharmic duties cannot but regret your mistaken 
procedure in the end, though some of you may censure me now openly 
or in mind for saying it to you intending your benefit and improvement. 
1 do not mean to say that you should in any sense neglect your political, 
social, industrial and other worldly activities. You must be usefully 
active in all possible right ways. All that I press upon your attention 
over and over again is that your religious activities are the most important 
ones for you Hindus and that your other kinds of activities are all useful 
only so far as they create facilities and conveniences for the helping of 
your spiritual ascent. You Hindus will be nowhere as a community but 
for your characteristic innate Dharmic spirituality. As the world's 
spiritual guide, your Hindu community, with its Divine Vedic culture, is 
ever bound to be at the top-head of the world-humanity. Spiritual 
supremacy is not only the highest but the only kind of true supremacy, 
and you Hindus have it. Political or other kind of material supremacy 
is meaningless, at any rate, for you Hindus. This needs no explanation. 
There is in fact no other community on the earth to compete with you in 
spiritual advancement. Whether the world-communities know or recog¬ 
nise it or not, you may rest assured that they are all bound to be your 
Sishya groups sitting at your feet sometime or other for spiritual tuition. 
Already, some of them have begun to profit by enlightenment from your 
Sacred Literature little by little. Let none of you cease to belong to such 
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a supremely gifted community as yours by neglecting your lofty Vedic 
culture and by full-timed excessive activities in other directions merely. 
What use can there be at all if you gain everything else (even if that were 
possible), but lose your own souls ? On the other hand, the one who 
gains his soul, that is to say, has self-realisation of the supreme absolute 
kind, is known as gaining everything. Once you give up your Vedic 
culture, you are gone, hopelessly and irretrievably gone, and you will have 
no position in the world worth speaking about. Some of you talk so much 
about your nationality and your national education. Where can all that 
be if your very national characteristic speciality, your exceptional spiritua¬ 
lity of being, your very Dharmic life and individuality, is crushed out of 
you by the overweight of abnormal material concerns? It is true you do 
deserve, and you must necessarily have, sympathy, encouragement and 
co-operation in your political aims, in your attempts at social renovation 
if in the right direction, for your industrial achievements and all that; but 
you are asked at the same time to give to the religious side of your active 
life (in fact, its most important side) that amount of attention and care 
which is its due, and to remember that your other activities of whatever 
sort, to the thorough neglect of the well-being of your souls, are worse 
than useless. Take, therefore, my dear brothers in God, each one of you, 
an all-round view of your life-duties and discharge them all by all means 
as far as possible within your powers. In any event or under any pre¬ 
tence do not ignore your particularly allotted Dharmic and spiritual train- . 
ing which alone can take you to your true ultimate Goal of absolute 
being and eternal bliss. To speak out the final truth, your “ duty to your 
Self ” is virtually your “ duty to all for, all are in reality none but your 
very Self. Your Great Spiritual Religion alone teaches this ultimate 
truth. This supreme truth is more often misunderstood than understood 
aright in these days. You must understand it properly by constantly 
sitting at the holy feet of your respective Gurudevas. In the true light of 
such grand truth well understood, your ideas of life and things cannot 
but differ from those of others whose training of the ordinary kind can¬ 
not possibly take them beyond the narrow walls of limitation, above the 
crippling notions of the false “ I ” and “ thou ” and “mine” and “ thine”. 
Dear brothers, appreciate the true worth of your lofty training, know 
your own inlaid spiritual strength to well undergo such training, and rise 
to be true ideal Hindus, remembering that you are all the direct descend¬ 
ants of your mighty forefathers who ever remained the true Aryans of 
humanity, and to whom nothing but Dharma was the true spring of 
action, and nothing but Moksha was the true end in view. 



SECTION II. 


The Path of Bhakti or Devotion and the Hindu Worship. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE NATURE OF IMAGE-WORSHIP. 


1. We have been considering so far, in the First Section, the nature 
of the path of action or Karma in a general way and 
introduction. j n re f ere nce to the varying Dharraic duties of people 

according to their respective positions in life, their castes and their 
Asramas. The object of going along that path may be briefly stated as 
follows. By long antecedent misdoings in innumerable lives or incar¬ 
nations before, the mind has accumulated a lot of impurity or Maladosha. 
To remove this accumulated dirt from the mind the Sastra prescribes the 
observance of some sat-karmas. If these Karmas are not duly performed 
the mind will not be rid of its dirt, and there will be no proper and clear 
reflection of Atma on it. Although Chidabhasahood is the result of the 
Atmic reflection on the mind (Antahkarana), the reflection is incorrect, 
■dull and partial owing to the impurities of the mind. Because of the 
want of a true and full reflection, the whole Sat-chit-ananda-hood of 
Atma cannot be realised by the Chidabhasa. Hence the defects, disabi¬ 
lities and sufferings of the Chidabhasa. If the medium of reflection, the 
mind, is rid of its impurities, the Atmic reflection will be clear and full, 
and the realisation of the absolute oneness of the Self will be possible. 
The object of Karma is such purification of the mind or Chitta-suddhi. 
Again, even after such purification there may be no proper reflection of 
Atma on it; for, the mind has another Dosha, called Vikshepadosha, which 
is its unsteady, restless and ever-changing character. Although a mirror 
may be clean, if it is moving hither and thither there can be no full and 
correct reflection of the Sun on it. In order to regulate in the first 
instance and then finally to conquer the restlessness of the mind, the 
practice in concentration is prescribed in the shape of Upasana or devo¬ 
tional worship of some great Personal Ideal, preferably of the Almighty 
God of the universe in some one of the forms described in the Sastra. It 
is proposed now to consider the need for, and the nature of, such forms 
ascribed to the Formless Absolute by the Sastra. 
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2. No other aspect of the ancient Aryan Religion has been so long 

and so frequently attacked as the one having refer- 
ship^ at ' s Image ' wor ' ence to Image-worship. Such attacks are invaria¬ 
bly, as are the present-day attacks against the 
caste system, the result of blind ignorance and thoughtless prejudice. 
Without even an attempt to know what Image-worship is, people begin 
to attack it from all sides, calling it by the misleading term “ idolatry 
Image Worship does not mean worship of the Image itself. It means 
worship of the Supreme Self through and by means of the Image. It is 
the process whereby the wandering mind, on whose varied activity the 
Thinker or Vyavaharika Jeevatma depends for his existence, is gradually 
brought to a centre of attraction, and thereupon its flickering tendencies 
are, one after another, removed by constant one-pointed 1 contemplation 
on the nature of the One Limitless Self of whom the Image, used for 
worship, is a manifestation under name and form, or limitation. By this 
process the phenomenal appearance of the object used in worship as 
the Image of the Supreme and, as the practice of such worship becomes 
strengthened, also the phenomenal appearance of the whole universe 
composed of similar objects are, by slow and steady degrees, altogether 
kept out of the mind, the Inner Permanent Noumenal Self 2 alone 
being contemplated upon, and the worshipper soon realises the illusive 
nature of the work of Maya, the Mother of the Phenomenal. 

3. Very often, questions like the following are asked :—“ How 
can it be possible that the Realisation of the Absolute, All-pervasive, 

Eternal, Unlimited Self can be had by the use of an 
Image which possesses attributes just the reverse in 
character? Can it be said that the gross, perishable, physical Image, 
having form and characterised by finiteness, can represent the Supreme 
Formless Spiritual Self characterised by infinitude of existence, conscious¬ 
ness and bliss? Does not the use of such an Image in worship rather 
tend to make the worshipper forget the real nature of the Infinite Self? 
Does not the permanent establishment of Images in the Hindu Temples- 
create and maintain an impression in the mass of the Hindu community 
that God, the Supreme Self, has no existence outside the temples? Is 
it absolutely necessary that there should be an Image to create religious 
devotion in man? Does piety always arise by means of Image-worship- 
alone? Have there been no pious devotees, Saints, among the Christians 
and the Muhammadans who condemn idolatry? Is form always neces¬ 
sary for contemplation? Have not the western scientists studied the 


Some questions. 
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nature and ascertained the properties of ether and electricity, 
although these are formless? Even supposing that formful Image is 
necessary for mental concentration, why should there be prescribed defi¬ 
nite forms of Image without allowing each devotee to create his own 
forms for worship? If there was at all any necessity to fix the form of 
Image, why should there be many such fixed forms for contemplating on 
the One Supreme Self? When the Image is of human form, is it alto¬ 
gether possible to dissociate all notions ot ordinary human frailties from 
the One Who is worshipped as being the Soul of such Image? Is it not 
on account of an impossibility in this respect that in the Hindu Temples 
marriage and other festivals are celebrated for Gods and Goddesses, and 
offerings of different kinds are made to Them, as if They have all the 
human wants and weaknesses? In short, to put it plainly, has not the 
system of Image-worship thoroughly disfigured the pure Ancient Aryan 
Religion and, misleading its followers, brought it to its present neglected 
condition?” These and similar queries may, no doubt, sound well, but a 
critical examination of them will at once reveal their hollowness. In the- 
following pages (in this and the succeeding chapters) an attempt will be 
made to show, within the limits of the scope allowed for the same, that 
the objections of the questioner have no foundation whatsoever, and that 
I mage-worship, instead of being the curse of Hinduism, as the questioner 
takes it to be, is as a matter of fact one of its chief exceptional merits, of 
which the Aryan Hindu ought to be greatly proud; and some of the mani¬ 
fold aspects or phases of such Image-worship itself each of the other reli¬ 
gions of the world has adopted and utilised for propaganda among people 
who cannot reach or even understand the Hindu Ideal and who are far 
out of the path of Atma-Vidya leading thereto. 


The removal of the 
Doshas. 


4. The Aryan Vedic Religion stands alone and supreme above all 
the other so-called religions of the word by virtue of the fact, among 
others, that, as regards its theories, its philosophy is 
so much comprehensive that the fundamental princi¬ 
ples in all the other Faiths find in it places severally 
assigned to them according to their rank with reference to the Ultimate 
Truth, the Absolute Oneness of the Self, and that, as regards its practical 
side, the Vedic Religion is the only one which trains up the rising Jeeva, 
step by step, by placing him, as he progresses onwards, in full possession 
of the knowledge of all details of the nature of the upward path and of all . 
the distinguishing features of the several marked stages of that path, and 
by simultaneously making him pass through a practical course of training 
under a system of discipline varying in strict accordance with the degree 
of his advancement! Such discipline is intended and necessary'for re¬ 
moving all obstacles and defects or impurities (Doshas) in the nature of 
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the rising Jeeva, which stand against his onward progress. 1 Such impuri¬ 
ties are of three classes, namely, Mala, Vikshepa and Avarana. It has 
been pointed out that Mala-dosha is the impurity in his nature caused by 
his previous bad Karma or action, and that it can be removed by the 
due following of Varnasrama Dharmas. Vikshepa-dosha in him is shown 
to be that which makes his mind ever waver without allowing him to 
stand firm by the Truth taught or revealed to him. This defect is remo¬ 
ved by unswerving devotion (Ananyabhakti) with concentration in wor¬ 
ship (Upasana). The third, namely, Avarana-dosha, is the inherent veil 
of ignorance in the Jeeva, namely, Avidya, which blinds him and pre¬ 
vents his liberation. This can be removed only by Jnana or actual realisa¬ 
tion of the One-ness of the many. I mage-worship not only has direct 
connection with the path of devotion leading to the removal of Vikshepa- 
dosha, but also enables the devotee or Bhakta to get rid of any remnant 
Mala-dosha in him by being constantly busy in the course of active wor¬ 
ship, giving exercise in the right direction to all his organs of action 
(good Karma), and also to become free from Avarana-dosha by trying to 
realise the presence of the All-Self in the Image itself by slowly forgetting 
its limiting form. Image-worship has indeed an important place in the 
field of practical training for the reaching of the Hindu Ideal. It hastens 
him towards the realisation of the Self in everything that is before him, 
and of the absolute One-ness of the Self both within and outside himself. 

5. Image-worship again considerably helps the conversion of book- 
knowledge (Sastrajanyajnana), arising from a study of the Sastras, into 

direct experience (Swanubhava). The Sastras sav 

The passivity of mind. ..... ~ ... . ' ^ J 

that the Reality in all, the Self, is without name and 
form (Namarupe) and is unlimited and all-pervasive. In our present 
situation, all acquisition of knowledge is ordinarily through the mind. 
The mind, being itself limited, can only grasp or cognise things under 
limitation. The realisation of the Infinite Self cannot be therefore had 
through mental activity. Our “ I ” of the world, the present Thinker in 
the Vyavaharika state of existence, being inseparable from mental activity 
can never have such realisation. It is only the Real Paramarthika Soul 
who is behind and beyond all mind-limitations, who is the Ultimate One 
Witness of all states of consciousness, and who is characterised by no 
differentiations or finiteness in His nature, that can possibly have such 
realisation. Thus, it is plain that the spiritual aspirant ought to raise his 
consciousness and state of being from and above the Vyavaharika condi¬ 
tion by rendering his mind inactive 1 and by continuous identification of 
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himself with the Witness within, before Whom mental states rise and fall. 
The mind is said to be active only when it is enlivened by the Real Para- 
marthika Soul. 1 If He withdraws His life-force, the mind is at once 
brought to the condition of rest and its cause, Avidya, not being allowed 
to display her powers of separation and differentiation, becomes immedia¬ 
tely incapable of any more mischief. Withdrawal of active life from the 
mind, be it remembered, does not mean annihilation of the mind. The 
mind continues no doubt to exist, and, on account of the circumstance 
that it has its very being in the All-pervasive and Ever-present, Absolute 
Life, the Self, it reveals its continued existence by passive reception of 
impressions from outside, namely, sensations, although on account of the 
withdrawal from it of active life, it has ceased to actively work upon 
such sensations and upon the memories of past sensations and 
other feelings by way of manifold imaginations. It is by virtue 
of these imaginations (Sankalpas) alone the mind is said to be 
the cause of all bondage and misery in the world. The ordi¬ 
nary mind of the Thinker receives impressions and at once works upon 
and twists them so as to make them the means of advancing the selfish 
interests of the Thinker. This working and twisting is because of an idea 
in the Thinker of the desirability of the object of which the impressions 
are received (Samichinatwadhi). This, in fact, is the cause of all the trou¬ 
bles of the world.2 When the wordly-minded Thinker sees an object 
which is considered by him as pleasure-giving, he does not merely cognise 
its existence through the mind and stop there, but immediately builds a 
huge fabric of imaginations by minutely considering all possible selfish 
uses to which it may be put, sends all his forces of desire towards the 
object or a similar one so as to besiege and capture it, as it were, and 
feels very much troubled and considerably uneasy so long as it remains 
unsecured. The result, in such cases, is very often disappointment which 
may arise either because the object cannot be at all secured, or because 
the object, though secured, proves, in the end, to be far from being plea¬ 
surable. Such disappointment almost invariably leads to despondency 
and anger, the two chief aspects of misery. Let us suppose that the 
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same object is placed before an advanced student of Atma-Vidya, who 
has known the real nature of desire and of phenomenal existence, and 
who has, by long practice in Image-worship, learnt to direct all his activi¬ 
ties to the service of devotion to the Supreme and is consequently free 
from all Vikshepa-Dosha. His mind remains calm as before, and 
no desires arise in him that may disturb his equilibrium and upset 
him.l. Though his mind has received impressions from the object by 
way of sensations, it is not allowed to work upon such impressions and 
create a forum of its own for the display of its mischiefs. He does not 
allow his mind to give room to Samichinatwa-Buddhi or idea of desir¬ 
ability. His mind is perfectly under his control. It is not allowed to 
mislead him, its master, by its deceptive activity. When the mind is 
brought to such a condition of complete subordination and passivity, 
when it is deprived of its flickering and changing tendencies and propen¬ 
sities for active mischief and is made calm and steady, all dirt and traces 
}f impurities are completely removed therefrom and through such puri¬ 
fied, transparent and steady mind is realised the true nature of the Inner 
Self. 


6. When the mind ceases to be active, the Thinker, who owes his 
existence to mental activity, retires from the field of 
1S ° anm!u ‘ atlon - manifestation, and the Reality in him, the Paramar- 
thika SouJ, reveals Himself in the immensity of His greatness and glory.2 
Such revelation is not possible so long as mind-activity is not thoroughly 
subjugated. This subjugation has to be effected, curiously enough, bv 
the Thinker himself. He is required to demolish the very foundation of 
his own being as Thinker, namely, mental activity. He is asked to dig 
his own grave. But a careful consideration will show that this strange 
anomaly is only apparent, not real. When mental activity ceases, the 
Thinker, no doubt, also ceases to exist as such, but the Reality in him 
subsists. The cognizer in the Thinker, the witness of the rise and fall of 
the states of consciousness, is the Soul Himself, and He survives the 
cessation of mental activity which gives the appearance of ‘Thinker’ to 
the Soul. The Soul does not die when the Thinker, as such, makes his 
exit out of the scene. The continuity of the witness is preserved 
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throughout, just in. the same way as, when we remember our past 
dreams, we realise that we ourselves were witnessing the dream-states 
under the influence of sleep, although the dreamer, as such, is no more. 
So, there, need be no fear that the cessation of our Vyavaharika mental 
activity may mean our annihilation altogether. On the other hand, such 
cessation leads to the removal of the narrowing walls of limitation which 
create the appearance as Thinker, and which make the Infinite appear as 
the Finite. If it can mean ‘annihilation’ at all, it is the annihilation of 
the apparent finiteness in the Soul, and its consequence is—the absolute 
infinite nature of the Witness in all is at once self-revealed. 


7. To bring the mind tc the state of complete subordination and 
passivity is no easy task, and it cannot be done all 
The Use of Image. Qn a sudden. i In the ordinary man, the mind is like 

a restless monkey jumping from tree to tree, never sitting in peace in one 
place. It must be trained slowly and steadily to withdraw, one by one, 
its outward activities of extended character, to gradually narrow the 
sphere of its activities and to confine them, in the end, to a central point 
of attraction. When mind-activity is so brought to a point, its thorough 
Extinguishment becomes afterwards easy. It is difficult to hit a flying 
bird or a jumping monkey. When it rests on a branch, it is easily shot 
down. The training in Image-worship makes the mind deprived of its 
extensive outward activities, and it is made to rest on the Image and to 
use all its active powers in the service of God in the presence of His 
Image or Symbol. At the same time, the worshipper is taught to realise 
that the Image before him is not merely an object used for concentration, 
but also that it more than represents the Supreme Self Who is the Life in 
all. This All-pervasive Life being everywhere is also in the Image. In 
any Image or Form, He is the enlivening Soul. This whole universe, and 
so every object in this universe, is but an expression of His being 
through His Infinite Power or Sakti.2 He may be worshipped in and 
through any Form or Image. Have we not seen the frequent spectacle 
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of the portrait of a great man being decorated and taken along in grand 
processions, his admirers duly showing reverence to the picture, because 
it represents him ? On such occasions, is it for the picture itself all this 
manifestation of respect is intended? The picture, in fact, only represents. 
the great man and all know that he is not himself in it. In the Aryan 
Image-worship, the Image not only represents the Supreme Self, but we 
have this additional advantage that He is Himself in it, being its very 
ensouling Life-principle.l The very fact that He is all-pervasive is a 
reason for prescribing Image-worship. 


8. To comprehend His real, absolute, unlimited nature means to 
subtract from our perceived universe all its form- 
Mentai training. . making limitations and to realise the Inner Self, the 
ultimate noumenon. For trying this method of subtraction, in the 
beginning, the whole perceived universe should not be taken at once, but 
some one object must be taken, and the student must try to subtract 
from his idea of the object all notions relating to its form-side and to- 
directly contemplate on the Reality, the noumenon, in it. The Inner 
Reality in the object being the same Self that is the Soul of the universe,, 
the object itself, so long as its form-side is attracting the attention of the 
mind of the student, is to be treated with reverence, it being the physical 
embodiment of the Most Holy. So long as the mind is active in the 
student, the activity is to be utilised for service dedicated to the Inner 
Self in the Image.2 This practice of contemplating on the Noumenal 
Self in the Image gradually makes his mind less and less responsive to 
impressions from the phenomenal side of the Image. When he succeeds 
in keeping out of the mind, to some extent, all such impressions, he 
begins to feel an emptiness in the Image, a vacuum, as it were, for his 
mind cannot pass beyond the phenomenal into the Inner Noumenal. He 
is not able to directly cognize through the mind the Rea] Self in the 
Image, much less to understand His nature. In order to prevent this 
feeling of nothingness and of the consequent disappointment also, , he is 
before-hand directed to turn his attention to himself, to his own nature 
wherefrom he may have some glimpse of the nature of the Self sooner 
and with less difficulty. He is taught to subtract from his conception of 
his own nature all ideas relating to his own form-side. He is told how 
his physical body and life, and his mind and all states of consciousness,, 
which are perceived by him and which therefore come under the category' 
of ‘object’, the seen (Drisyam), cannot be himself who is the perceiver or 
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‘subject' or (Drashta) seer. He is taught that this perceiver or witness in 
him is the Infinite Self. He is directed to contemplate on this Self in his 
own nature for sometime, and after such contemplation becomes some¬ 
what steady, he is asked to meditate, after a mental process of transfer 
called Avahana, on the absolute unity! of this Self in him and of the Self 
in the Image before him. Having been able to have some grasp of the 
nature of the Utimate Witness in himself, he is competent to have some 
glimpse of the underlying Noumenon in the Image also. After this 
practice of contemplation on the Self in his own nature and in the 
Imaged object used in worship becomes confirmed, it becomes easier for 
him to realise the nature and the oneness of the Ultimate Self in every¬ 
thing else also in the universe, for all other objects and beings only 
occupy the same position as the present Image and the worshipper.2 

9. We may now see what is really meant by the subjugation or 
shooting down of the mind. It means the steadying 
nrind bjUgati ° n ° f the ° f the mind in the first instance, by giving it an 
attractive permanent something to which all its 
operations may be confined, and its virtual annihilation afterwards. The 
mind, it is known to all, sticks to anything which tends towards happi¬ 
ness. If anything else which may lead to greater or more permanent 
happiness is presented to the mind, it sticks to this in preference by giving 
up the other. It is also known to all that one's own Self is the dearest 
and best-loved of all and that everything else which is considered dear 
is so considered because of its being taken as a source of happiness to 
the Self.3 If, therefore, one’s own Self or Atma is Himself made the 
only real object of thought in whatever may be presented before the 
mind, the mind cannot but be permanently confined to Him, for it can 
find nothing else to which it may stick on in preference. There is and 
can be nothing dearer and more permanent than the Self. Thus, the 
effective training of the mind to see the Self in everything means the 
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permanent deprivation of all its varied activities prompted by its seeming 
touch with the Not-Self, and means virtually its annihilation as mind , 
because of the fact that the mind, being itself limited, cannot compre¬ 
hend the Limitless Self, as it is compelled to do, unless it itself 
expands, as it were, beyond its own limit of tension, thereby giving up 
the characteristic limitation of its own nature. The mind, by virtue of 
such training, ceases to be mind any longer, and becomes one and co¬ 
extensive with the Self Universal. 


10. From the above it may be clear that the two-fold object of the 

training of the student of Atma-Vidya is served by 
Kn^iedge^ 1011 and means Image-worship. It trains him firstly in 

the practice of concentration and leads him on to 
the lofty stage where he holds his mind under thorough subjugation and 
is no longer worried by activities of any kind, and secondly to reach the 
goal of Jnanamarga by the realisation of the true nature and the absolute 
oneness of the Self both outside and inside himself. The student is thus 
trained in both 'concentration of mind’ and 'Jnana' together, and these 
two are, in a great measure, mutually dependent. Without concentration, 
Jnana cannot be attained; and without some knowledge of the nature of 
the object in view, there will be no proper incentive for concentration. 
Thus, it is seen that Image-worship, instead of making the worshipper 
forget the real nature of the Infinite Self, as the questioner feared (vide 
para. 3 above), considerably helps him by giving him the kind of appro¬ 
priate training for realising it. 

11. The Aryan Sastras have never sanctioned, prescribed or favour¬ 

ed the kind of idolatry which is condemned by the 

righ n t]y g unders'ood. t0 * lleW reli g' 0nS ° f the World. The worship through 
Image, prescribed in the Sastras, and the much- 
condemned idolatry should not be confounded together. Without in 
the least understanding what Image-worship really is, and evidently 
committing the deplorable mistake of thinking that it means the worship 
of the Image itself, vain attempts are made to attack it from all sides, 


The Aryan devotee or Bhakta, who knows what it is, is contemplating, 
through the formful Image, on the Inner, All-pervasive Formless Self, 
When he worships through Bana or Salagrama, he does not say *Oh, 
Stone, I meditate on thee'. It is only genuine devotees, who themselves 
know the methods of I mage-worship and who know what words are 
uttered and what thoughts are entertained by the Bhakta in the course of 
devotional Upasana, that can really appreciate the immense value of 
Image-worship. Others cannot, who are yet to know what it is and what 
the devotee is actually doing. The ordinary man of the vforld has no 
idea of Image-worship at all. He does not practice it himself nor has he 
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in these days, generally, the inclination or the patience to ascertain its 
nature from others. Still, he does not hesitate to attack it. When he 
sees a devotee sitting before an Image, he thinks that the form of the 
Image is meditated upon. He sees from his own point of view and not 
from that of the Bhakta. All that he sees in the Image is only its form, 
and he is not able to pierce into its inner Truth. Let us take an example. 
A inan is sitting having before him, and enjoying the sight of, a beautiful 
object kept within a transparent crystal glass cube. He feels happy at its 
sight, and the light that is burning near on his right side enables him to 
see the object in all its splendour. The glass by which it is covered does 
not prevent his seeing it. He sees it very dearly as though the glass 
were not there. Let us suppose that another man comes and stands at 
a distance on the left side and is watching the person who is sitting in 
peace and happiness. On account of the reflection of the burning light 
•on the crystal glass-side of the cube the visitor does not see the object 
placed within the cube, but sees only the form of the cube shining on 
account of the reflection. That he does not see the object inside is 
because he does not come near the cube and see it directly from the front, 
but takes an oblique view of it from a distance and is deceived by the 
very light which to the other person reveals fully the grandeur and the 
splendour of the Inner Bliss. The mere seeing of a thing does not neces¬ 
sarily mean knowing the thing, for knowledge arises only from right 
seeing , The distant seer concludes, in ignorance, that the other person 
is sitting and seeing what he himself is able to see and nothing more. We 
shall take another illustration, similar and somewhat more familiar. 
Travelling by a railway carriage a passenger is looking at a light-coloured 
glass window of the carriage. He sees the whole scenery on the side 
behind himself passing swiftly by reflection on the glass surface. So 
long as his attention is drawn by this reflected passing scenery he does 
not see what is on the other side of the window. Suppose, by a little 
:straining of the eyes and focussing them differently, he becomes able to 
see through the glass. Then the reflected scenery vanishes from the 
sight, and the actual scenery on the other side of the glass is seen 
passing, as it were, in the opposite direction. This illustration indicates 
how different people, though appearing to see the same thing, see in 
actuality different things. Those of us who are guided by the mere forms 
of things do neither see things as they are, nor see the inner reality 
through them, but are only influenced by what appears on the surface, 
'the phenomenal appearances which are but reflections of what there is on 
-our own side proceeding the wrong way. The one who is trained in* 
Image-worship knows how to see the Inner - Reality through the Image 
by the proper. focussing of his rnental eyey without being misguided by 
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the mere phenomenal reflections pictured back, as it were, on his own 
Antahkarana, the inner organ. We may also consider the case of a man 
taking instructions from a Ghosha or Pardhanishin lady behind a screen. 
A casual visitor sees him talking as if to the screen. He does not know 
that there is a lady on the other side to whom the man is addressing, 
himself. The visitor has neither the inclination nor the patience to 
ascertain properly how it happens that the other man is talking alone in 
front of the screen. Nor does the visitor possess knowledge enough to- 
understand what the other man is actually saying. Nevertheless, he- 
seems convinced that the other man ought to be a fool and that there can 
be possibly no justification or excuse whatsoever for his talking to the 
screen. Because all that he sees in front of the other man is only the 
screen, the inference he has drawn is of course irresistible. In the same 
way those who attack Image-worship have no hesitation in saying that all 
Aryan worshippers or Upasakas, who use Images, ought to be fools or 
mad men, and they think, rightly enough from their own standpoint of 
view, that there can possibly be no two opinions on the matter, plain 
and patent as it is. But it is the knower that can appreciate knowledge in' 
others. What is dark and dull to the blind and perverse is full of light 
and life to the Seer. What is a stone to the all-doubting sceptic is an 
adorable Vibhuti or embodiment of the Most High to the suppliant 
worshipper. It is only a true devotee that can discern devotion in others. 
It is not every man that becomes such a devotee.l No genuine devotion 
can make its appearance in the heart of any, unless that heart is rid of all 
grossness and impurity which have long accumulated on account of 
beginningless ignorance and persistent perversion, and which make it 
impossible for the heart to vibrate at the subtle, high rate of true devotion*. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE USE OF FORMS. 

1. Devotion arises only when a man has some knowledge of the 
Being who is the object of devotion. That there is 
th^Tempie^ man 81111 ’ n ex ' s t ence the supreme Self should be believed in, 
before He can be meditated upon in the spirit of 
•devotional love, and before His nature can be fully known. Without 
faith in the fact of His existence, devotion to Him (Bhakti) or knowledge 
of His nature (Jnana) cannot arise. Knowledge of the nature of the 
known implies, and is based upon, the existence of the known. Many 
among the people of the cfay appear to have lost their belief in the very 
existence of the Supreme, and the modern conditions and ways of life are 
so formed and guided that the chances of regaining the lost faith seem in 
certain cases to become more and more remote. The man of the modern 
busy world appears to be enormously active during many of the hours of 
his waking life in order that he may earn even for the bare necessaries of 
life, and he has, rather, thinks he has, no time left for devotion to God. 
Many have forgotten that there is God, and many more are rapidly for¬ 
getting. To this class of men, who are drowned in busy worldliness, the 
very building of the Hindu Temple is of immense use by constantly 
reminding them of the existence of the Almighty. The Hindu is asked 
to bow in devotion whenever he happens to see a Temple-building or its 
parts, such as the tower. This direction keeps up his faith, and whenever 
proper occasions arrive he goes into the Temple and has his faith streng¬ 
thened by meditation and other acts of devotion. It may perhaps be 
said that the Christian churches and Muhammedan mosques equally well 
remind men of the existence of the Father in Heaven by association of 
ideas, because the church and the mosque buildings are always used for 
sermons and prayers alone. But there is this difference between them. 
The Hindu believes that there is God in the Temple itself and bows in 
veneration, while the Christian and the Mussalman consider their 
churches and mosques only as convenient resorts for purposes of medita¬ 
tion and taking instructions in religion. The Hindu Temple not only 
serves as the place of resort for such religious purposes, but is also so 
designed and established that it is itself the embodiment of the Almighty 
One. The sight of the Temple does not only remind the common man 
of the existence of God, but also teaches the advanced believer about the 
true nature of His Being. 
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2 . The very nature of the Temple building indicates some of the 
ultimate truths. The chief principle underlying 
th^Sooi-modd! 8 and the P lan 01 building of the proper Hindu Temple is 
the very one which underlies the formation of the 
universe, the macrocosm, and of man, the microcosm. The Supreme 
liwara, Who is the one, central, life-giving Source of the whole of the 
universe comprised of Lokas or planes of different gradations of existence 
and the Paramarthika Jeevatma who ensouls the human personality 
composed of Kosas or bodies of limitation, are represented by the Central: 
Divine Image established in the innermost Garbhagriha of the Temple. 
This image is established by the Great Ones not physically alone but 
more by means of concentrated psychical force proceeding from their 
Spiritual Fountain-Head. In the Image verily is stored up the holy 
influences of the Supreme Spirit. Those who have known the sacred- 
art of Temple-building can say how each and eyery part of the building 
represents, by way of symbol, some definite aspect of the Supreme Truth. 
The building should be considered as a correct miniature model of the 
extended manifestation of the Supreme Being. Some people who 
evidently know not that the temple-building is intended to serve the 
purpose of a school-model, and who are guided by the modern notions of 
material convenience, improperly alter the plan of the building. In their 
ignorance, they are not able to recognize the fact that, though they may 
make the model look finer and more beautiful by their alterations, 
they make it impossible for it to exactly represent facts in nature, that is 
to say, to serve the purpose for which it has been made. In all the old 
Temples, the plan of whose building has not been interfered with by later 
alterations, exceptional holy influences are generally felt by people who 
have grown to be sensitive enough to feel them. Of course, the ignorant 
and presumptuous sceptic cannot feel them anywhere. It is no doubt a 
fact that even among such old Temples there are some differences in 
their buildings. For instance, some Temples have seven Prakaras or 
rounds, some five, some three, and some others only one. But this 
difference is due to the circumstance that in the Science of Atma-Vidya 
different kinds of classification are made of the Lokas of the Universe and 
of the Kosas of man, and in the case of the Temples having only one 
Prakara all the modes of manifestation are put together under the one 
head of ‘Limitation’. Similarly, there may also be other minor differences,, 
but these are in fact no differences in the eyes of the one who ta kes the 
trouble to know all about them. The mighty intelligence of the ancient 
Aryan Rishis, who have tried their very best to enlighten the ignorant 
humanity, may, to some extent, be known through the Temples establi- 
hed by them. The value of the Hindu temple, in the matter of impart-. 
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ing knowledge about the Supreme Truths of Religion, is immense and 
indeed exceptional. It is not every Hindu that understands the value,, 
and the ignorance of the non-Hindu can be nothing strange. 

3. Again, to the one who understands how Images have been 

established in the Aryan Temples the belief that the 
estabUs P hed ImaSeS h ° W Supreme Lord Himself is actually present in the 

temples is inevitable. The Images in most of the 
ancient or long-standing Temples are known to have been established by 
Mighty Rishis or by some of the very Incarnations of the Lord, Who, by 
bringing into concentrated activity their immense and varied psychical 
and spiritual powers, have made each such Image the very store and 
centre of Iswaric life wherefrom is ever proceeding the most holy 
spiritual influence available for all who will benefit by it. The Temple- 
Image, to state once more, is not merely physically established, but a 
vast flood of strong spiritual thoughts are poured over it and into it, as it 
were, so as to convert it into a fit organ through which the Supreme 
Divine Existence may become manifested for the helping of the bewil¬ 
dered Jeeva. The ail-pervasive infinite Self is, so to say, made to reveal 
some of His Powers for the spiritual good of humanity through the 
limited finite Image by the all-loving exertions of the Great Ones, just as 
the physicist makes the all-pervasive formless electricity reveal its powers 
of varied activity for the material good of man through the lormful and 
limited scientific apparatus created by him. Neither the Great Ones 
newly create any God in the shape of the Image, nor does the physicist 
create electricity through his apparatus. The Image and the apparatus 
are only the medium of manifestation or objectification of the otherwise 
invisible power that is everywhere. 

4. The very sight of the Temple and of the Divine Presence inside 

the Temple reminds people of the existence of God,, 
teachings Temple ~" S ° me rev ^ ves anc * strengthens faith in such existence, and 

helps also the seeker of further knowledge to as¬ 
certain ultimate truths about His nature and His varied veils of manifes¬ 
tation. In the Temple, it is the holy influence of the Deity in it that 
preserves its buildings and carries on all business therein. This influence 
takes the form of Bhakti or devotion in people, and through such 
devotion the Temple is kept up and maintained. The whole of such 
influence proceeds from the Central Image. The Imaged Deity does not 
Himself actively work, but from Him proceed wholesome forces to be 
utilized by His Bhaktas for their work of good, and He only remains as 
the Witness of all. The Temple is, no doubt, intended to be preserved for 
Him by the devotees, but the fact is that its preservation and maintenance 
are really for the spiritual training up of the devotees themselves. The 
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Deity, for Himself, has no purpose to serve, and His manifestation through 
the Temple-Image is only on account of, and for the benefit of, His Bhak- 
tas. He in reality is without form or Image. His Divine Presence is 
equally well all over the Temple and also outside it. But only, that Pre¬ 
sence is more or less fully manifested through the Image established in 
the centre of the Temple. Similarly, in the universe there is a Central 
Life-giving Soul, called Iswara, Whose Life-influence is pulsing through 
the whole of the universe which is His Body or Temple. But for His 
ensouling life the universe would be no-where. He is in a sense imaged 
by His own Sakti, Satwiki Maya, and His place is the very heart of the 
universe, m fact, of the JIva also. His Mayavic influence has created and 
is preserving the whole of the universe. The withdrawal of such influence 
from the universe means its annihilation or Pralaya. Though the universe 
is kept up by His Life-influence, He has no purpose of His own to serve 
by keeping it up, but it is preserved by Him because the Vyavaharika 
Jivas or Thinkers require it. Iswara is never Himself actively engaged 
in the work of the universe, but the. work is going on under His Divine 
Life-influence, and He remains as ever the One Universal Witness. 
Though He, in His Mayavic garb or Image, appears to be in the heart of 
the universe and of the Jiva, He in reality is everywhere and no limita¬ 
tion in space or time can bind Him. These truths are taught to us in a 
practical way by the establishment of Temples by the Great Hindu Seers. 
For the knowledge of the details of comparison between the Hindu 
Temple with its several parts and the manifested universe with all its 
grades of differentiation, and the human body with all its organs, recourse 
must necessarily be had to a qualified Guru or Teacher approached in 
the proper way. It may generally be said that the Hindu Temple, instead 
of making men have a wrong belief that God is not outside the Temple 
(as is sometime feared), teaches that He is the very Soul of the universe 
and that the latter has its very existence in Him. A map of India does 
not show that India is not outside the limits of the sheet of paper on 
which the map is drawn, but through it are taught matters relating to the 
vast peninsula. 

5. The questions to be considered next are—whether it isabsolutely 
necessary that there should be any form or Image to 
form°. devotion without create religious devotion in man—if so necessary, 
how there have been pious Saints among the Chris¬ 
tians and the Muhammedans who condemn Idolatry—and whether the 
investigations by the Western scientists who have ascertained the proper¬ 
ties of formless ether and electricity d,o not show that form is not neces¬ 
sarily required for mental contemplation. The answer is this. By devo¬ 
tion is ordinarily meant the yielding of the heart to the Supreme in piety 
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and love. It includes an ardent longing on the part of the devotee to 
reach the Almighty. Devotion, in this ordinary sense of the term, has 
duality as an element and necessarily implies separateness of God (the 
object of devotion) and the devotee, each being taken to be existing out¬ 
side the other. Yet the result of devotion is said to be the bringing about 
of the union of the two, to put it more correctly, the annihilation of the 
seeming separateness of the two. This disappearance of the illusive sepa¬ 
rateness which is the cause of all bondage is denoted by the term Libera¬ 
tion or Mukti. Bhakti or devotion is necessary as long as Liberation is 
not realised. In absolute Liberation from conditioned existence there 
can be no duality, and devotion, in the above sense, can have no refer¬ 
ence to that state of final Moksha. In devotion the means of separation 
between God and the devotee are twofold. There is the mind of the 
devotee which is the creation of Avidya, through which he contemplates 
on Iswara, and also there is the phenomenal coat of Iswara, created by 
His Maya. This devotee can contemplate only through the mind, and 
Iswara can be contemplated upon only with His coat of Maya. The 
mind being itself limited can grasp the nature of Iswara only under limi¬ 
tation, the work of Maya. The supreme has to put on the cloak of such 
limitation in order that the mind of the devotee may reach Him. 1 It is 
in fact this limiting cloak of Maya that gives Him His appearance as 
Iswara. His truer nature, no doubt, knows no limitation, but that nature 
has nothing to do with devotion in its ordinary sense and it has reference 
to the ultimate state wherein the worshipped and the worshipper are one. 
Hence, to make contemplation of God possible through the mind, He 
assumes some form as under limitation. Some form or other is assigned 
to Him by all the religions of the world. Apart from such form even the 
Christians and the Muhammedans cannot think of him. The Christian is 
asked to believe that the Almighty has His own beautiful form in which 
He is ever shining in the blissful Heaven. Mental conception is not 
possible without form at all. But this form does not belong to His true 
nature, and it is only indicative of Him. It is no doubt true that physi¬ 
cal scientists have ascertained the properties of ether and electricity which 
-by themselves bear no visible form. But the question is whether even 
scientists have any the least mental conception of ether and electricity as 
altogether apart from their concrete manifestations such as light, heat, 
sound and motion. It is through these formful manifestations of them 
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their very existence is inferred and their nature ascertained. These mani¬ 
festations are in the first place studied and investigated and the abstract 
nature of ether and electricity is subsequently generalised. Pure un¬ 
manifest electricity can never be cognized, not even by the scientist. It 
must put on some form to be brought within cognition. Mere abstrac¬ 
tions cannot be the object of cognition, and they have no independent 
existence even in the mind of the scientist apart from their formful ex¬ 
pressions. A mathematician no doubt builds up his abstract conception, 
for instance, of triangles, and the Moralist bis conception of abstract 
virtues, but even these can never have any such conception altogether 
apart from concrete instances. When such abstract conceptions are des¬ 
cribed by them, they must, of necessity, be just then thinking of some 
particular representations of the abstract notions. The very constitution 
of the mind of man is such that it cannot grasp anything which is not 
limited and which does not appeal to any of the five organs of sense- 
limitations, either by way of present sensation, or by way of memory of 
the past one, or by way of imagined sensation. Hence, in all religions,. 
God is represented as wearing some sort of limitation or form, and de¬ 
votees have thus been made able to have some definite tangible concep¬ 
tion of Him. Some such form is absolutely necessary, for wiihout it de¬ 
votion is impossible. The mind of the man who wants to think of God 
without form may perhaps rise very high, but, seeing that it can stick to 
no hold of form above, it will soon descend to the world of temporal 
pleasure and constant suffering. A stone thrown up in the air must 
sooner or later come down. 

6 . Such form may be mental or physical, and it does not much 
matter which .1 All forms are impermanent and 
physical!’ menUl ^ tlierefore unreal, whether physical or mental. The 
Christians and others have adopted only mental 
forms and they send their prayers up to the Divine Feet of the Lord in 
Heaven. They shut their eyes, form a mental picture of the Lord and 
contemplate on His Glory. This, no doubt, is very good. The Aryan 
Hindu however is not satisfied with a mental Image alone. He adopts also 
physical Images for worship. If a mental Form or Image can be justifi¬ 
ably used in devotion to God, there is no reason why a physical Image 
also cannot be used. There is no special virtue in the use of the mental 
Image alone. If Image worship is condemned because the Omnipresent 
God should not be taken as bearing the form of a physical Image, people 
who assign to Him a mental Image, that is to say, who mentally picture 
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to themselves that He, though infinite in all respects, has a body and is 
sitting on a golden throne in Heaven, in the immensity of His power and 
glory, are none the less guilty of what they call Idolatry. If the use of 
Image, physical or mental, is by itself an offence, it is brought home to 
all alike, whether Hindu or Christian. The latter is as much an Image- 
worshipper as the former. The latter must only examine how the use 
of mental Image alone can be justified, while that of physical Image 
cannot be. 

7. From the point of view of the Aryan Hindu any Image may be 
used, and he knows also the reason why the Christ- 
of Biinduism 61 Teachins ians and others do not use physical Images. Most 
of these other religionists think that their religions 
posit the existence of a Personal God having His seat in Heaven and 
governing from there the universe created by Him. The idea that He 
is in Heaven alone is most prominent in their minds. That His is the 
ensouling Life even in the objects of the physical world does not appear 
to have been taught to them in plain terms. When the devotee kneels 
down in the church and meditates on Him, he closes his eyes because 
he believes that his physical eyes can see no object which may be his 
Vibhuti or form, and because he thinks that the Lord is far away from 
this world of ours, and that, if He, Who is in Heaven, should be reached 
at all, it can only be by the mind sent upwards to Heaven without being 
hindered by any physical sensation. If the Aryan Hindu also were taught 
in a similar way that his Iswara, who is the guiding Soul of the universe, 
is sitting in Kailasa or Vaikuntha alone and is ruling from there, and 
that there is no higher truth than this, I mage-worship, as it obtains now, 
would surely not have been prescribed at all. The Hindu is taught to be 
more ambitious. He is told that the Father in Heaven is Himself only 
a manifestation, though the highest one, of the Omnipresent Impersonal 
Absolute Self. He is taught to realise the existence of this Impersonal 
Infinite Self, not in Heaven alone, but in the very physical world in 
which he himself is.i He is taught to have his God here and now . To 
him there is no going to Heaven to see him. God is everywhere and is 
therefore here also. Heaven is here, not anywhere else. Every object 
of this world is a manifestation of His existence. He is told again that 
the Reality in himself also is that same One Self, and he is trained in the 
practice of Image-worship in order that he may realise the oneness of the 
Self in his own personality, in all objects and beings seen around him, 
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and also in everything else that is unseen.i It may not be that the 
founders of other religions did not know this ultimate truth of the 
absolute Unity of the Self. As a matter of fact, they have taught that 
God is omnipresent and is in the very heart of man. These ideas, it 
appears, have not been worked out fully in those other religions, and 
practical training is not so modelled as to ensure their complete realisa¬ 
tion in actual experience. It is very likely that such founders, consider¬ 
ing the stage of the mental and the spiritual development of the people 
among and for whom the new religions were established, did not think it 
necessary, and perhaps even thought it unwise and improper, that the 
highest truth should be plainly revealed to them, the truth that could be 
rightly understood only by the most advanced among God’s devotees. 
The mode of training of such people appears to have been so prescribed 
as to be in conformity with the degree of their advancement. A begin¬ 
ner in the study of chemistry is only trained to analyse and find out the 
elements of a comparatively simple compound, while an advanced 
student of chemistry is given a piece of salt which tries hard all his 
powers of analysis and which exhibits in the first instance properties 
almost quite the reverse of those of its component elements. While 
Hinduism, by prescribing Physical-image-worship, trains its votaries to 
try in a number of ways to realise the presence of the Supreme Universal 
Self in the very stone kept in front of them, the stone which possesses, in 
the eyes of the ordinary man, attributes just the reverse of those of the 
Most High,2 the other religions almost rest satisfied with the training of 
their infant followers in the belief of the existence of a Personal God, the 
Father in Heaven. 
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8 . The Aryan Seers, in prescribing Image-Worship, have so 
arranged that the beginner in Upasana or Worship 
saryfor Aii 0rShiPneces " as we ^ as advanced student of Atma-Vidya may 
both equally adopt it. The former adopts it because 
he can have no adequate idea of the Impersonal, Absolute Self, and 
requires some tangible form for devotion to attract the attention of his 
roaming mind away from the wide world of sensation. The advanced 
student also adopts it because, having had theoretically the information 
about the truth of Absolute Monism, he wants to bring this truth within 
his own actual realisation by trying to discern the presence of the 
Universal Self in, and to dive deep into the Noumenal Reality of, the 
very Image before him. 


Mind and Creation of 
Forms. 


9. Next arises for consideration the following question:—“Even 
supposing that formful Image is necessary for exer¬ 
cise in devotion, why should there be prescribed 
definite forms of Image without allowing each 
devotee to create his own forms ?” The very fact that the mind of man 
creates diverse forms is the reason for prescribing definite forms for the 
purpose of worship. This purpose will itself be defeated if the mind is 
allowed to create new forms whenever it is turned devotionally. A chief 
object of Image-Worship is to prevent the mind from being actively 
engaged in the creation of forms. This is done by compelling the mind 
to confine all its activities to some one chosen form which is taken as the 
symbol of the Supreme Self. Even this form is by itself only of a secon¬ 
dary value, being but the means to an end. Because, the mind cannot, 
without a hold of form, stick on to anything, much less continuously do 
so, some form has of necessity to be adopted as symbolising, for the time 
being, the Final Object of devotion. 


10. The form ought not to be constantly changing, and it must be 
helpful in the keeping up of steady continued devo- 
changeir n0t t0 bC ° ftGn ^ on ’ The banks of the divine channel must be 
kept intact and firm, without change, to allow un¬ 
impeded the continuous flow of devotional feeling towards the Supreme 
One. Repeated contemplation and acts of worship through the same 
form will take the devotee to the Final Goal more surely and swiftly. As 
in the case of the ordinary paths, so in the Path Divine also previous 
acquaintance and repetition lead to better facility of passage through it. 
It is unnecessary and wasted labour to be cutting a new channel every 
time there has to be a flow, or preparing a new pathway every time one 
has to walk. We should secure once for all some one desirable form or 
Image to be used in worship, and this same form must continue to be 
used without putting the mind to the unnecessary trouble of manufacture 
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ing different forms every time there is worship. Form-making is, as 
already stated, only of secondary importance. All that is required is that 
some one particular form must be properly chosen and strictly adhered 
to. 


11. But the nature of the chosen form should he such as to hasten 
the devotee towards the attainment of the Final 
Choice of image. Object, and it should be more or less capable of re¬ 
presenting, and reminding the devotee of, the nature of the Great One 
Who is to be worshipped through the form. Either such form has to be 
newly prepared, or the selection of such form has to be made from out of 
the innumerable forms which make up, or have appeared in, the universe. 
The universe of forms is itself the creation of the form-maker, the mind. 
Some forms are created by individual-or-Jeeva-minds and the others by 
the Universal Mind of the Supreme. The beauty, the stability and the 
usefulness of forms depend upon the nature of the mind from which they 
originate. Of the several forms available for use in worship, those 
created by the Supreme are superior to those created by Jeeva-minds, 
and among the latter those created by saintly devotees are superior to 
those already created or then and there created by the ordinary worship¬ 
per. Hence it is that some one of the Divine Forms of the Great 
Avataras or Incarnations, Vibhutis or Manifestations, of the Lord Himself, 
or any one of the several forms through which Great Seers, after long, 
steady contemplation, realised the Sacred Presence of the Lord, is direct¬ 
ed to be adopted by the intending worshipper. These prescribed forms 
alone truly represent the nature of the Divine. The ordinary man has 
only to adopt some one of these prescribed forms. If he is so fortunate 
as to have faith in a Guru or Divine Teacher, exactly the right one among 
such forms will be chosen for him by the Teacher. The ordinary man 
by himself is in many cases incompetent to make the selection of, and 
much more so to create, the right form or Image. In fact, there is no 
necessity at all to create any new form for use in contemplation, even 
supposing that the ordinary man is capable of creating proper forms. 
The only thing that is required is the drinking of nectar from the sea of 
Ananda or Bliss. When there are already gold vessels prepared for us 
which we may use for the drinking, we should be most imprudent to 
make our own clumsy vessels made of our sandy mind-stuff. The vessel, 
by itself, is of no consequence whatsoever, and, prudent as we claim to 
be, we have only to take some one of the ready-made beautiful vessels 
and drink of the Sea of Bliss. It is better to use the ready-made vessel 
and drink of Bliss immediately than to be ever-and-all-busy in the pre¬ 
paration of a vessel without having time to reach the sea. 
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12 . The Sastraic prescription of definite meaningful forms and the 
manifold provisions and directions several!}' made for 
of£i„S tonal ment the adoption of these forms in the exercise of devotion 
according to the varying capacities and stages of de¬ 
velopment of the devotees, reveal a prominent part of the exceptional merit 
of the ancient Aryan Religion. Considering from ever}' point of view* 
the fact is clear that Image-worship, instead of being a defect or curse of 
the ancient Aryan Faith, enables the Bhaktas or devotees of different 
degrees of development to attain the highest aim of religion, immediately 
or by degrees, as the case may be, with ease and facility in a practical 
way. The existence of Image-worship among the Aryan Hindus argues 
the immense depth of wisdom of the Sastraic literature. As the one who 
is in the stage of devotion is still within the bonds of duality, having his 
physical body and his mind in the state of activity, and having individua¬ 
lity still subsisting in him, provisions are amply made, in connection with 
Image-worship, for the proper engagement of his several organs of sensa 
tion (Jnanendriyani) and of action (Karmendriyani) and for the due sur¬ 
rendering of everything most valuable in his possession or power at the 
altar of the Image of the Lord by way of offerings, in a manner which 
distinctly shows that Image-worship makes the devotee a devotee in all 
respects, in thought, word and deed. The one who is advanced enough 
to realise the Self in the very concrete Image before him can have no 
difficulty in realising the Self beneath or under other forms, whether the 
human form of the Holy Guru or the verbal form of the Vedic Mantra or 
■the physical form of the concrete universe.! The Self realised through 
any form is one and the same Infinite One. Blessed are those who, by 
virtue of true devotion, can see the absolute identity of the Self behind all 
such forms, and pitiable is the fate of those who are attracted only by the 
form-side of things. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE ARYAN TRINITY. 

1, In the last chapter we saw the necessity for fixity in the form of 
Image chosen for worship. But the question remains, 
idSs n6ed f ° r dlfferent “what is the reason for the Sastras prescribing many 
such fixed forms for contemplating on the one 
Supreme Self, thereby necessitating a selection of some one particular 
form out of the many?” The answer to this question has reference to 
one of the chief exceptional merits of Hinduism. As pointed out before, 
all the religions of the world deal with devotion through Image. While 
in Hinduism both mental and physical Images are used for contemplation, 
in the other religions mostly mental Images alone are prescribed. Even 
as regards mental Images, each of these other religions, such as Christia¬ 
nity, assigns only one form or phenomenal appearance to the Supreme 
Lord, and directs that every one who professes the religion ought to con¬ 
template on Him only through the single particular form so prescribed. 
[It is to be noted that even such particular form is not well-defined]. In 
the Aryan Religion, however, different definite forms are assigned to the 
Lord, and the devotees are directed to adopt for contemplation such alone 
of those forms to which their hearts are attracted. 1 People differ widely 
from one another in respect of spiritual qualifications and training. Amply 
recognising this fact, Hinduism makes different provisions for different 
Bhaktas of varying degrees of advancement. What is sufficient food for 
the child is grossly insufficient for the adult. What is good for the latter 
may even be dangerous to the former. What is delicious to the rustic 
may be nauseous to the refined. What is beautiful to one may be in¬ 
tensely repugnant to another. Men are born with varying tastes, quali¬ 
ties and capabilities. These men, in order that they may rise in the scale 
of spirituality, have to be shown different ideal existences that may be pos¬ 
sible for them to aspire to from their present respective positions. Devo¬ 
tion is the longing of the heart for union with the Ideal. The Nature of 
the Ideal presented to the devotee must be capable of winning his heart, 
as the heart is at present constituted. A presentment of an Ideal too high 
to be appreciated with benefit by a devotee is worse than useless to him ; 
an Ideal which falls below the mark of an aspiring advanced student of 
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Atma-Vidya is likewise also of no help to him. Hence, the Supreme 
Self, though One and Undifferentiated, is in our Aryan Religion consider¬ 
ed as presenting Himself as a number of different Ideals by appearing 
under a variety of forms, in order to attract and elevate men of all grades 
of development and to turn them all in the ways of religion leading up to 
the Summit of Truth. 

2. These Ideals arise in the Infinite Self by virtue of the triplicity 

of Gunas of His Power or Maya Sakti. The points 
appear* dlfferent IdeaIs °f distinction among the Ideals have reference to 
the extent of the relative predominance of some of 
the Gunas or qualities over the others. Men also differ from one another 
because of the relative varying proportions of the Gunas of their inner 
nature. By virtue of these varied differences in qualities people widely 
differ in respect of their aspirations and ideals. The Ideals are but the 
personifications of the Highest One Self under name and form (Nama- 
rupe) which appropriately indicate the internal Gunas or qualities that are 
prominent for the time being. Though Ideals differ from one another, 
yet, so far as the inmost Reality, the Noumenal, of the Ideals is concern¬ 
ed, it is, and can be, only One in all of them. Devotees, being them¬ 
selves within the bonds of limiting < name and form' and characterised by 
some predominant Gunas, have to be severally given Ideals which bear 
the appropriate 'name and form,’ and which exhibit appropriate Gunas 
that can with effect captivate their hearts. 

3. The manifestation of the One Supreme Self in the form of multi¬ 

plicity of Ideals is not merely imaginative, but is an 

Sakti—The'universe'Tn actual 4act ln the emanation of the finite 

conception. universe out of the Infinite, the Self puts on in suc¬ 

cession three different, rather, three sets of different 
appearances which form the Supreme Trinity of the Aryan Religion. All 
the Ideals described in the Sacred Books of this religion are but this 
Trinity and the numerous personifications of particular aspects of this 
Trinity. We shall consider briefly what this Trinity is. The universe 
emerges out of the Infinite Noumenal Self through His Power, Maya- 
Sakti, the Form-making or Female Principle in the Infinite, the Mother 
of the Phenomenal. It is said, there has to be considerable and varied 
exercise of this Power, much of pre-natal development, as it were, before 
a tangible universe can come out in full manifestation. Before the begin¬ 
ning of the conception of the universe the Self alone subsists in His Infi¬ 
nitude of blissful existence, having His Power or Sakti locked up in Him¬ 
self. Maya-Sakli is then thoroughly non-active, the equilibrium of Gunas 
being preserved, as observed in a previous connection. When He is 
about to contemplate the emanation of a universe, this equilibrium be- 
H—36 
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■comes disturbed and as the first result of such disturbance the Satwic 
aspect of Maya is manifested, and the Self, considered along with this 
SatwikI Maya, is known by the name 'Iswara 1 . Rudra is Amsa or speci¬ 
fic Manifestation of Iswara. Satwa Guna has reference to Light or Con¬ 
sciousness. This SatwikI Maya of Iswara is therefore called also Jnana- 
Sakti, Power of Knowledge or Consciousness. This Jnana-Sakti is none 
separate from Iswara. She has no existence independently of Him. She 
is, in fact, indivisible from Him. She is, as it were, part and parcel 
•of Him. Iswara in consequence appears as Ardhanarlswara—half-male 
Iswara, half-female Devi (Narl). And the future emanation of the uni¬ 
verse is to be from Them both. Iswara is the Father of the univese, and 
His Sakti is its Mother. 1 By the union of the Two the universe is 
•conceived. 

4. By such conceiving is meant the appearance of a Centre of Con¬ 
sciousness around which the future universe is to be 
, Vishnu and ichchha- built. The Soul or enlivening Self of this Centre of 
ve r se. Consciousness, appearing in the vast unlimited ocean 

of the Umnanifest, is called Hiranyagarbha of whom 
Vishnu is Amsa. As He arises out of the union of Iswara with SatwikI 
Maya (generally known as Uina or §akti-DevI), He is considered as Their 
Son. 2 In another sense He is the Brother of Sakti-DevI, as He appeared 
as a Centre of Consciousness along with the appearance of the SatwikI 
Devi Herself. The nature of the Centre of Consciousness is largely re¬ 
sembling that of Sakti or Power of Consciousness. The characteristics 
of Vishnu so much resemble those of the SatwikI Sakti-DevI that Vishnu 
is Himself considered as representing the female counter-part of Iswara.3 
The appearance of Vishnu as the Consort of Iswara and Their joint ap¬ 
pearance as Harihara (analogous to Ardhanarlswara) as shown in the 
Puranas may all be well understood in the light ot these facts. Vishnu 
being in His inception the Soul of the Centre oi Consciousness merely, 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 
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He can only be passively receptive, and, for actively creating the universe, 
He requires a Power competent to bring about activity. He is conse¬ 
quently united to Ichchha-Sakti, Power of Desire, another aspect of Maya 
Sakti in which Rajo-Guna is more predominant. This Ichchha-Sakti is 
the Supreme Wielder of destinies. She is called also Lakshmi. It is 
through the aid of this Ichchha-Sakti, that is to say, by the exercise of 
His Power of Desire, Vishnu is able to weave around himself a definite, 
huge, yet limited, mass of fine, shining elements of matter (Bhuta-tan- 
matra) taken from out of the Tamasi-aspect of Maya, classifies these ele¬ 
ments and forms out of them a subtle universe, of which the would-be 
concrete universe is to be only a gross counterpart. This subtle universe 
which is created by Vishnu is, in fact, a mould of fine, shining material 
for the creation of the future universe. In the course of the creation of 
the universe, therefore, the work of Hiranyagarbha or Vishnu is to bring 
out in manifestation the primary elements of matter and to prepare with 
those elements the subtler portion of the universe (Sukshmaprapancha) 
which is the universal vehicle of Conditioned Consciousness, comprehen¬ 
ding the whole of the coming tangible universe. The heart being the 
seat of emotional desire, Vishnu has made His own heart the seat of His 
Lakshmi or Ichchha-Sakti. 


5. After the creation of the subtle universe or Sukshma Prapancha 
by Vishnu, another step has to be taken for the ap- 
cessary Crete UmVerSe pearance of the concrete universe. It is only after 
the creation of the concrete universe, experience of 
good and evil by the Jivas, according to their respective deserts (by 
virtue of their past Karinas) acquired by them in the previous cycle or 
cycles of the universe, becomes possible. Jivas require for such exper¬ 
ience, over and above their own subtle or Sukshma Sariras or vehicles, 
concrete material bodies and environments. The subtle or Sukshma 
Sarira of the Jiva has no doubt all the necessary subtle organs of exper¬ 
ience within itself, the organs of sensation and of action. But this Stik- 
shma Sarira with all such organs is only the instrument of experience 
(Bhogasadhanam), and this instrument has to be used by the Jiva secur¬ 
ing his stand on a firm, unyielding ground of support, the concrete mate¬ 
rial body which is on this account called Bhogayatanam as once before 
observed. Also, the previous Karmas having been performed with physi¬ 
cal or material bodies, many of the fruits of such Karmas have also to be 
experienced by means of such bodies. Again, concrete bodies require 
for their own up-keep concrete material environments and objects. Hence, 
the creation of the concrete universe becomes necessary. 
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6 . For this end Vishnu desires, that is to say, unites with His 

Ichchha-Sakti or Lakshml, to bring into existence- 
^Appearance of Brab- re q U j r ed gross material universe. This union of 
Satwic Vishnu with Rajasic Lakshml seated in the 
Lotus of his own heart results in a reproduction of the Lotus, the grand, 
symbol of the Phenomenal, from the navel of the Lord, that is to say, in 
a lower material plane of manifestation, from which springs forth a. 
Mighty Being Who is to be the Creator and Ensouler of the concrete 
universe. He is known by the name 'Virat,' and Brahma is His Amsa. 
For reasons similar to those referring to the inter-relationship of Iswara, 
Sakti and Vishnu, this Brahma is considered as the son of Vishnu and 
sometimes as the brother of Lakshml. After He has made His appear¬ 
ance, Brahma learns from Vishnu Himself all about the fundamental 
Truths relating to the universe through the eternal record of knowledge, 
the Vedas, and begins His work of creation. He is already given a 
pattern in the shape of Sukshma Prapancha or subtle universe, agreeably 
to which He has to create the concrete one. [It must here be noted that, 
in the Sacred Literalure, the name “Hiranyagarbha” is also very often used 
to denote Brahma or Virat because of the fact that the subtle and the 
concrete forms of and in the universe co-exist and are linked together.i} 

7. Before Brahma can actually create the concrete universe, He 

should secure the necessary materials wherewith to 
Sakt? hma and Knya crea * e & The concrete, tangible nature of the 
universe cannot be brought about so long as the 
materials to be used in the building of the universe are in their elemen¬ 
tary, subtle or intangible condition. The atoms of the elementary 
substances have to be brought together in harmonious combinations so as 
to bring out of them the required classes of compound substances which 
may serve as the atoms of the lower or concrete plane of existence. The 
subtle atoms of the plane of mental thoughts have to be converted into 
the grosser atoms of the plane of physical action. The words 'mental'' 
and 'physical' are used from our ordinary standpoint; strictly speaking 
and as already shown in a previous context the mind is as much matter 
as what we ordinarily understand by the word 'matter*; there is only a 
difference in the degree of intensity or grossness consequent on the 
former being composed of primary elements and the latter of secondary 
ones. After the preparation is made of the atoms of the physical plane, 
physical bodies of Jivas have to be built up with such atoms. These 
physical bodies are fitted up just in accordance with the corresponding 
subtle or mental bodies. The use of the physical bodies in the field of 
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activity is just the same as that of the mental body in the field of thought. 
To prepare the materials and the bodies composed of such materials of 
the physical plane, the plane of activity, Brahma is united to Kriya-Sakti 
or Power of Activity or Will, the third aspect of Maya-Sakti. This Kriya- 
Sakti brings about the harmonious vibrations of non-physical atoms so as 
to bring them together in definite proportionate combinations to form the 
physical atoms, and creates physical bodies with such atoms. The 
concrete atoms are prepared out of the elementary atoms by the process 
■of what is called Panchikaranam which will be described presently.! 

8 . Matter is of five states or conditions, namely, the solid (Prithivi), 
the liquid (Apah), the luminous (Tejah), the gaseous 
Mauer. hlkaranam ° f ( va yuh) and the spatial (Akasah). The primary 
atoms of each of these states of matter differ in 
structure from those of the others. In the building of the forms of the 
subtle universe these primary atoms themselves are used. Different and 
more complicated states of atoms are required to build up concrete forms of 
the concrete universe, although in this concrete universe as well the same 
five states of matter will be found. These latter atoms are prepared with 
the primary atoms by putting together portions of such atoms of all the 
different conditions of matter in the manner following :—Five primary 
atoms are taken, one of each state of matter; that is to say, one spatial 
atom, one gaseous atom, one luminous atom, one liquid atom and one 
solid atom. Each one of these five atoms is divided into two halves. 
One of the halves is kept separate and the other half is again subdivided 
into four half-quarters. Thus, each one of the atoms is divided into five 
portions, one of them being a half and the others being each one-eighth. 
To prepare a solid concrete atom, for instance, the solid half atom is 
taken, and to it is added an one-eighth portion of each of the spatial, the 
gaseous, the luminous and the liquid atoms. Thus, a solid concrete atom 
is a compound of portions of the primary atoms of all the five conditions, 
but having more of the primary solid atom than of the other atoms. In 
the same way, in each of the concrete spatial, gaseous, luminous and 
liquid atoms we find the same proportions taken out of the corresponding 
primary atoms. As each of the concrete atoms is a compound of por¬ 
tions of all the five, states of primary matter, the process of forming the 
atoms is called Panchikaranam, the concrete atom being itself called 
Panchlkrta atom as opposed to the primary or Apanchikrta atom. 
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Position of Saraswati. 


9. It is the supreme Kriya-Sakti of harmonious activity, Who is 
united to Brahma and Who is called Saraswati, that 
brings about the Panchikaranam of matter and also- 
creates the concrete universe of forms composed of Panchlkrta matter.. 
The creation of dense, inert matter being Her work, She is considered as 
representing the Tamasic aspect of Maya. As Kriya-Sakti, She is the 
Power of Active Will of the Supreme. In the case of an ordinary man,, 
his character and merit are tested by his “power of will.” This “power” 
belongs to his inmost nature, and it is with this “power of will” he is- 
able to control his other natures. As observed in another chapter, he is 
able to direct by the exercise of his “power of will” what thoughts and 
desires shall occupy, or be retained in, his mind and what shall be ba¬ 
nished from it, and also what movements his physical organs of action 
shall exhibit and what they shall not. Though, in all cases of voluntary 
activity, thoughts and desires precede action, they are but ancillary to 
the will which is the real prompter of all action and controller of thoughts 
and desires. This will, being such controller, belongs to a plane of 
existence superior to the planes of thoughts, desires and actions. The 
power of will in man seems to proceed from his very inmost Soul. 
Similarly, the Supreme Kriya-Sakti or Saraswati seems to have directly 
proceeded from the Ultimate Universal Noumenon, the Infinite Absolute 
Self, and is considered as ranking equally with the very first manifested 
Appearance of the Self, namely, Iswara Himself. Hence, we find it 
mentioned that Saraswati is the Sister of Iswara. As is the Sister, so is 
also the Brother considered as showing forth the Tamasic aspect of 
Maya, because Iswara is the Supreme Ideal of thorough renunciation or 


absolute inaction and is also the Final Absorber of the whole manifested 
universe unto Himself, when its life-period is over, by the destruction of 
all name and form which are the pillars of conditioned or limited exis¬ 
tence, which create all the distinction between the actor, the action and 
the thing acted upon, and which bring about individualisation, the root 
of all evil. From the point of view of the limited busy universe, His 
silent work of destruction is indeed an extremely dark event and is there¬ 
fore Tamasic. 


10 . Iswara or Rudra, Vishnu and Brahma, with Their respective 
Consorts, Uma or, as more usually called, Sakti 
cance. maSe ~ ltS Slgmfi " (JSana Sakti), Lakshml (Ichchha Sakti) and Saras¬ 
wati (Kriya Sakti), form the Supreme Trinity of the 
Aryan Religion. The above mentioned union with the consort in each 
case is a spiritual union, and this is illustrated in the shape of grand 
marriage festivals of the Hindu Temples. Among the Aryan Hindus 
even the ordinary marriage between man and woman is, as shown in the 
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chapier on Marriage, a spiritual union, the union of Soul with Soul, and a 
large part of the ceremony of the Hindu marriage results in a religious 
Samskara or purification intended to advance the spiritual progress of the 
individuals brought together by the union. In the eyes of the one who 
knows the real object and the secret of the Hindu marriage, the marriage 
festivals of the Aryan Temple mean the enactment of mighty events 
relating to the origin, the preservation and the dissolution of the whole 
universe. With the invasion of gross materialism and arrogant perverse¬ 
ness on the Aryan sacred soil, the ideas of marriage have largely changed, 
and the fallen sceptic Hindu of the present age has no better notion of 
the marriage relation than the one obtaining among the modern so- 
called civilised, but verily uncivilised and unspiritual nations of the West 
generally blind to everything above the material. Very naturally, in his 
view, marriage is primarily connected with the low pleasures of conjugal 
life, and he does not know that the Hindu wife is a Dharma-Patni, the 
helper of the husband in his acts of religious merits and that the husband 
is the spiritual Guru of the devoted wife. Blinded as he is by ignorance, 
and depraved as are his notions of marriage in human society, he cannot 
but believe that, when the Almighty is taken as assuming human forms 
for the helping of the Jivas, when marriage festivals are conducted in the 
Aryan Temple for Gods and Goddesses, and when offerings, indicative of 
the spirit of renunciation in the devotee, are made to them, the Supreme 
is also considered as being subject to all human wants and weaknesses* 
In the view of such a man it is no doubt impossible to dissociate all 
notions of ordinary human frailties from the One Who is worshipped 
through human form, and it is no wonder that he objects to Image- 
worship on the grounds stated already. 

11. Before the beginning of every Maha-Kalpa or Grand Cycle of 
* , . ^ . the universe, that is to say, in Pralaya or the state 

oi dissolution or non-manifestation, the Absolute 
Self, in His infinitude of existence, is as such alone present. The Self is 
known as “Witness" (Sakshichaitanya) when considered along with His 
own Supreme Unmanifest Maya, a witness without having anything to 
witness. He indicates the beginning of a universe by allowing this His 
Infinite Power or Maya-Sakti to put forth a partial manifestation as 
Satwiki Maya, and by Himself appearing as Isvvara. Iswara is the First 
Cause of the universe/ Satwiki Maya or Jnana-Sakti is, no doubt, the 
Mother of Light or Consciousness, but this Light or Consciousness, 
having sprung from only a partial or limited aspect of the supreme 
unqualified Maya-Sakti is itself only limited Light or Consciousness. 
Satwiki Maya or Sakti-Devi, being, as it were the Primary Veil (Avara- 
nam) over the Self, is the root-case of the conditioning of the Absolute 
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Consciousness of the Supreme, and Progenitor of all limitations that are 
the source of bondage and Samsara. She is therefore also called 
Avarana-Sakti and appears as dark-coloured by the side of Her Lord, the 
pure, uncoloured or white (Suddha-Sphatika-Sankasa), unlimitable, 
supreme Iswara. Although from our standpoint of view, that is to say, 
from the point of view of the universe, the first appearance of Sakti-Devi 
or Jnana-Sakti is an event of mighty glory, still from the point of view of 
the Supreme Self, Her appearance, followed by the train of Samsara, is 
but a dark event. Hence she is coloured dark. Again, as Iswara is the 
First Cause of the universe, He is also its Final Consumer or Destroyer^ 
as already stated. He has in Himself the beginning and the end of the 
universe. In union with Jnana-Sakti He brings into existence the Supreme 
Lord of the subtle universe, the Satwic Vishnu or Hiranya-Garbha, Who 
in His turn, through His Rajasic Ichchha-Sakti or Lakshmi who, by 
virtue of Her wavering and out-spreading character, is also called 
Vikshepa-Sakti, produces out of Himself the Rajasic Brahma or Virat 
Purusha. Again, as stated above, this Brahma, being united to 
Tamasic Kiiya-Sakti or Saraswatl, otherwise called also by the name 
Sthoola-Sakti, creates the concrete universe 1 . When the life-period of 
the universe is over, this concrete universe becomes dissolved into the 
subtle universe, Brahma being merged in His Source, Vishnu, and His 
Tamasic Kriya-Sakti merged in the Ultimate Maya-Sakti, and then the 
subtle universe itself is withdrawn into Himself by Vishnu Who, on the 
final merging of His Rajasic Ichchha-Sakti in the same, Unqualified 
Maya-Sakti, becomes one with Iswara. Iswara allows thereupon His 
own Satwic Jnana-Sakti also to be merged in the pure unmanifested 
Maya-Sakti, and, thereby Himself giving up His Iswaratwam, remains as 
ever the One Absolute Infinite Self. It is Satwiki Maya or Jnana-Sakti 
of Iswara that both begins the creation and completes the dissolution of 
the manifested universe. Jnana-Sakti turned outwards leads to its crea¬ 
tion, and Jnana-Sakti turned inwards is the cause of its dissolution. The 
former brings about limited phenomenal existence, and the latter points 
to the Infinite Noumenal Self by the destruction of everything pheno¬ 
menal. The former results in action and worry, and the latter ends in 
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absolute renunciation and peace. Hence, Sakti-Devi of Iswara has two 
aspects, the one as the Source or Mother of the phenomenal universe 
and the other as the Cause of its dissolution. Iswara, by Himself, is 
neither the Creator or Cause of the universe nor its Destroyer 1 . It is by 
reference to his Sakti-Devi He is described as such Cause and Destroyer 1 * * . 
Sakti-Devi is Herself the . primary Cause of limitation at the root of the 
universe and also the Power that works out the final destruction. Sakti- 
Devi is considered as dark-coloured because also of this fact that Hers is 
the work of destruction of all forms and activities. For another reason also, 
which is already indicated, Her Lord, Iswara, is Himself described to be 
Tamasic, irrespective of Her work of destruction. From the point of 
view of limited activity and conditioned consciousness, the state of sup¬ 
reme renunciation and of unconditioned or absolute Chit or Light of Con¬ 
sciousness of Iswara Who is the Lord of, and transcends, Maya, is a 
state of incomprehensible stillness and impenetrable darkness. Stillness 
and darkness are the characteristics generally of Tamd-Guna. 

2. The three Gunas of the manifested universe, when traced back 
to the Supreme Trinity, exhibit the ideals of their 
and"theif Oneness Idea ' S respective characteristics. The Rajasic activity of 
selfish humanity. is represented in Brahma (the 
Third Cause) by His creative activity. The Satwic goodness and light in 
man is represented in Vishnu or Hiranya-Garbha (the Second Cause) by 
His preservative function and the light of His universal consciousness. 
The dull inertia and darkness of Tamasic natures is represented by the 
absolute renunciation, the peaceful calmness, the supreme bliss and the 
unknowable infinitude of existence of the highest ideal of sageliness and 
resignation, the ultimate Destroyer of duality, Iswara (the First Cause). 
(Compare also Prajna, Taijasa and Viswa in man with Iswara, Vishnu 
and Brahma'in the universe). The common saying “the extremes meet” 
is typically instanced in the case of Iswara. In Him Who is the Highest 
One, the lowest of the Gunas, Tamas, seems to find its consummation. 
Even in this world, the highest Jnani looks® like the lowest idiot. In 
the view of the ordinary man, the Jnani and the idiot are one, and both 
of them conduct themselves more or less in the same way, Activity in 
both is confined to the bare necessaries of their physical bodies (Deha- 
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matravasishtau) because the Jnani knows that his present material body is 
the only remnant of his bondage clinging on to him to be kicked up as 
soon as his Prarabdha-Karma shall be exhausted,! and because the fool 
identifies himself with his material body alone. However wide is the 
gulf that separates them as regards their internal or real merits, however 
different from the idiot’s worthlessness is the Jnani's immense usefulness® 
to the universe around through his ever-radiating and elevating spiritual 
influence, yet, in their outward conduct, they both do not differ much. 
In the same way, although from the point of view of the universe of limi¬ 
tation Iswara may be described to be Tamasic because of His dumb 
silence or His dark work of destruction, yet, from the higher or truer 
point of view. His is just the other extreme Gunatlta state beyond all that 
is limited, qualified or conditioned, His very mute speechlessness impart¬ 
ing® the highest truths of Atma-Vidya, and His act of dissolution opening 
the gateway of the most supreme Sat-chit-ananda state of Infinite Glory, 
quite beyond all that is Tamasic or dark4. The triplicity of Gunas of the 
Trinity, the Triple Cause of the universe, is reproduced in the effect, the 
created universe. The triple nature (because of Gunas) of the limited 
condition of the Jeeva is but a reflection, though in a way inverted re¬ 
flection, of the nature of the Supreme. The relative merit or value of the 
Gunas of the condition here below has no reference to the state of the 
Supreme Trinity. No doubt, when speaking of the condition of limitation, 
Tamo-Guna is described as the lowest of the Gunas, and Satwa Guna as 
the highest. The terms “ high ” and “ low ” are applicable to the condi¬ 
tion of differentiation. They cannot be used when speaking of a state 
which is beyond and above the state of differentiation. Iswara, Vishnu 
and Brahma are not Themselves within the condition of differentiation, 
but are the Primary Causes wherefrom proceeds the differentiated uni¬ 
verse. The terms “ high ” and <• low,” and “ superior " and “ inferior,” 
can have no application to Them. Although They show forth the highest 
Ideals in the three fundamental aspects, in Themselves They do not differ 
at all. They, along with their respective Consorts are in facts only One 
Undifferentiated and Undifferentiable Supreme Self appearing in three 
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different aspects through His own Power of Maya, for the emanation, the 
preservation and the destruction of the universe. 1 The same One Self is 
known by the name ‘ISwara’ or ‘Rudra' when considered as the Controller 
of the Causal Maya-Sakti working under the divine influence of His Pre¬ 
sence, is known by the name ‘ Hiranyagarbha ’ or ‘ Vishnu ’ when consi¬ 
dered as the Ensouling Self of the subtle universe, and is known by the 
name ‘ Virat ’ or ‘ Brahma ’ when considered as the Ensouling Self of the 
concrete universe.2 The very term “ They " is inappropriate. Every 
One of the Trimurtis represents the whole of the Absolute Self; and Sakti, 
Lakshmi and Saraswati, and each of them, represent the whole of the 
ultimate Maya-Sakti. Every One of Them has in Himself or Herself the 
Others also. Only some of the aspects are brought out in fuller relief 
than the others, not that those others do not exist in the selected Moorti 
or Sakti at all. 

13. In the very forms assumed by the Supreme Self indications are 
clear of the purpose for which they were assumed, 
Forms of the Trinity an( j man y 0 [ the ultimate truths are indirectly re- 
vealed through these forms themselves. An intelli¬ 
gent comparison of the forms with one another, in the light of the teach¬ 
ing by a properly qualified Guru, will open to us a vast store of divine 
wisdom. Every one of these forms, they being the forms of the All-per¬ 
vading Supreme Self, may even be thought of as that of the Self-aspect 
or Noumenal aspect of any object or Image, though of a different form, 
used for active worship, such as Bana-Linga or Salagrama. If the faith 
in the existence of the Supreme with the Chosen Form in the Image be¬ 
comes firm and the current of corresponding devotional thoughts be¬ 
comes strong, steady and persistent, the Supreme will appear in that very 
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Form and lift up the suppliant devotee to His own true state of Absolute 
Being, as has been the case with many a great devotee known to history. 
The exact nature of these forms and their proper significance can defini¬ 
tely be known by the student who has enough faith in the Aryan Sacred 
Writings and in the words of the Divine Guru. 

14. The Supreme has put on the limitation of forms, shining forth 

as the Trinity, and thus rendered it possible for us, 

Why Ideals differ. .... « •_ . , . u . .... , 

poor conditioned Jivas, to bring Him within the 
reach of our limited, cripple minds, and to choose the appropriate form 
suited to our natures. One such form or one set of such forms is quite 
enough, and the ultimate object of devotion and worship will be wholly 
and completely realised through such selected form or set of forms. The 
nature of the selection depends upon the condition of the devotee or 
worshipper. It has been already pointed out that Jivatma has three 
kinds of impurities, Avarana-Dosha, Vikshepa-Dosha and Mala-Dosha, 
which have to be got rid of before he can attain the supreme state of 
Being. These Doshas relate to the different aspects of the limiting and 
binding Maya. JIvatwam or individuality subsists so long as Maya, in¬ 
stead of being the Power merely as She is, appears to domineer over Her 
very Owner or Source, Atma. Doshas or impurities originate from such 
domineering Maya. To get rid of such impurities, the Jiva must try to 
regain his control over his own nature or Power. The Dosha of the 
domineering nature should be transformed into the Merit of controlled 
Sakti or Power. The Ideals of different worshippers must differ accord¬ 
ing to the Doshas of their nature. The supreme Ideal of the one who 
has only Avarana-Dosha (Root-ignorance) is Iswara Who is the Lord of 
Satwiki Avarana-Sakti, also called Jnana-Sakti or Devi. The supreme 
Ideal of the devotee who has also Vikshepa-Dosha is Vishnu Who con¬ 
trols Rajasic Vikshepa-Sakti or Lakshmi. The supreme Ideal of him who 
has Mala-Dosha in addition is Brahma Who has under His control Saras- 
wati Who is Tamasic Sthoola-Sakti or Mala-Sakti. The Aryan worship¬ 
per is attracted by that particular form alone of the Trinity which repre¬ 
sents the Ideal in reference to his own nature. Again, the devotee, 
whose life is characterised by the.spirit of self-denial and purified by the 
fire of knowledge.of the oneness of the all in the Noumenal Reality, has 
in view the goal of absolute Renunciation, of peace eternal, beyond and 
above the state of conditioning embodiment, and he prefers the form of 
the Ascetic 1 Iswara, the Supreme Lord of the Burning Ground, Who 
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accepts the ash-like Soul that alone subsists after the burning away of 
all his phenomenal embodiments. If the devotee's Ideal is one of service 
for the good of all, preserving in complete order and harmony the ne¬ 
cessary elements and conditions of useful and helpful activity, he chooses 
the form of the Protecting Vishnu. If the devotee has for his Ideal the 
One whose immense activity results in the creation and storage of things 
or forms necessary for the existence and continued existence of the uni¬ 
verse of embodiments, he contemplates on the form of Brahma. Those 
devotees who have not had sufficient advancement to enable them to 
grasp through their meagre intellects the immense glory of the above 
three Moortis of the Supreme Trinity are given lesser Ideals suited to 
their respective stages of spiritual advancement, Ideals that exhibit more 
or less imperfectly or partially some of the aspects of the Supreme Trinity. 
It is for these reasons the holy books say that the adorable Ideals differ 
even according to castes. 1 But, this does not mean that there is relative 
superiority or inferiority among the I deals themselves, the very manifes¬ 
tations of the Supreme. The fact of the matter is that whether he is a 
worshipper of Iswara or of Vishnu, every devotee wants to reach the 
Highest and believes that the One Who is the Soul inside the form 
through which he adores is that Highest One. He may even be mis¬ 
taken as to the exact nature of the Highest One, but that his Chosen 
Ideal alone is the Highest and Truest One is his firm belief. He can 
never believe that another Ideal can be superior to his adored One. The 
particular One Whom he worships is the Only True Self. None else in 
his view can be the Supreme Being, the Root-Self or Karana-Brahma. 
All else are but His creation or Karya-Brahma. The Saiva Upanishads 
and Puranas say that Iswara (Siva) is Karana-Brahma and that Vishnu is 
Karya-Brahma. The Vaishnava Upanishads and Puranas say the con¬ 
trary. The Advaitin or Vedantic Monist says that neither Iswara Who 
has as His Upadhi for manifestation the qualified Satwiki Jnana-Sakti, 
nor Vishnu with His qualified Rajasic Ichchha-Sakti, nor Brahma with 
His qualified Tamasic Kriya-Sakti, can be the real Karana-Brahma, the 
Root-Self, Who is beyond and behind the states qualified by Gunas, ever 
in His infinitude of unqualified existence, consciousness and bliss. The 
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Advaitins generally worship Iswara, sometimes even through His Image 
“ Linga ", not because Iswara, as such, is the Root-Self, but because, 
being the First cause, the Father of all, in Him is the Root-Self first and 
best manifested, because being the Witness even of the rise of Hiranya- 
garbha, He is the Supremest Soul adored by all and, being Himself the 
loftiest Ideal of absolute renunciation, naturally attracts those who are 
passing through the final stage of evolution, and because, being Himself 
nearest to the ultimate Goal of the unmanifest, infinite, absolute state of 
the Self, He is the Knower of all and Giver, through His Jfiana-Sakti, of 
the highest Jnana or Wisdom which is the immediate cause of final libe¬ 
ration from Samsara. 1 In fact, as beautifully described in the Puranas, 
Iswara alone can be the Tripurahara or destroyer of all the three pheno- 
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menal conditions of manifested existence, the Sthhoola, the Sookshma 
and the Karana. His work of destruction is alone the final hope of the 
true Mumukshu who longs to get out of the trammels of the binding phe¬ 
nomenal limitation and conditionment. It is true, no doubt, that Vishnu 
also makes Avataras now and then to destroy Rakshasas and others of 
Asuric nature, but his work of destruction is only for preserving the phe¬ 
nomenal universe unaffected by unwholesome influences. Vishnu’s posi¬ 
tion, as the Supreme Protector of the universe, is like that of the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Jails, who has to look to the safety and convenience of the 
prisoners in the Jails and also to the upkeep of the walls of the jails in a 
strong and impenetrable condition. So long as souls are found guilty of 
being domineered over by Avidya, they would be detained in the jails of 
phenomenal life. Avidya’s domination cannot cease except on the rise of 
true Vidya or Jnana. The real giver of Jnana is Iswara who alone can 
destroy, as stated above, all the three conditions of the life of Ajfiana. If, 
by adequate devotion to Iswara and His Jnana-Sakti, real Jnana is secur¬ 
ed, Vishnu is bound to release the soul in question. If the Sessions Judge 
declares a prisoner to be fit for release, the Jail Superintendent can no 
longer detain him in the Jail. The actual releasor or giver of freedom is 
indeed the Jail Superintendent alone, but his act of release depends upon 
the verdict of the Judge. Similarly therefore the Sastra says that Iswara 
is the giver of Jnana, the pass-port for Moksha, and that Vishnu is the 
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giver of Moksha. Jnana being the only cause of Moksha, there could be 
no Moksha without Jnana at all. Hence the absolute necessity and im¬ 
portance of the devotion to Iswara among the three Divine Entities, who 
alone possesses the third or Jnana Eye and has Jnana Sakti as His con¬ 
sort. Of course, such necessity and importance can arise only in the 
view of the one who is unable to realise the actual oneness of the three 
Entities. It is to such an ordinary student of religious philosophy the 
Sastra also mentions that during Pralaya, out of the three Entities of the 
Supreme Trinity, Brahma as such is dead and no more as the Sthoola or 
concrete universe becomes then altogether dissolved, just in the same 
way as the Individual Visva as such ceases to exist on the death of the 
physical body, Vishnu as such ceases to function and goes to Yogic sleep 
because of the absence of the concrete universe which may require His 
protection, just in the same way as Taijasa, on the death of the Sthoola 
or Bhogayatanam body, goes to rest and cannot function until another 
such body is created, and Iswara alone, who is the universal Karana soul 
continues to exist and function as the one ever subsisting Witness of the 
Pralayic state also, just in the same way as Prajna or Paramarthika soul 
alone continues to be the ever subsisting Witness of all the states of indi¬ 
vidual existence, including that in deep sleep or Sushupti. 

15. The true aim of devotion in all cases is however only the Root- 
Self, whether taken as manifesting Himself in the 
worshipped of alf. * *** * orm of iswara or of Vishnu. Every devotee, what¬ 
ever may be his Upasya-Deva or worshipped God, 
admits that the Root-Self, Karana-Brahma, is alone the Highest and 
Truest Self Who is and can be Only One, and that the Srutis describe 
that Self as being without hands and feet and all signs of personality and 
individuality.i It is only the Root-Self that is worshipped by all, and it 
matters very little what name is given or what form is assigned to that 
Self. The Saivite, the Vaishnavite, and the Advaitin all contemplate on the 
same One Real Self, and it is indeed surprisingly inexplicable what makes 
or can possibly make, some of our Aryan Bhaktas think that they are 
worshipping different Gods, such an idea giving rise sometimes to un¬ 
necessary controversies and baseless prejudices. All are agreed that the 
Root-Self, Karana-Brahma, alone is directly or indirectly to be, and is 
being, worshipped. Only, that Self appears as if covered by the cloaks 
of qualifying Gunas bearing the names of, ISwara, Vishnu and Brahma, 
and, having assumed appropriate forms, becomes visible to the eager 
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eyes of the devotees. Though known by different names, These three 
are but One in the Self, and They see no difference among Them- 
selves.i 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE TEMPLE OF GOD EVERYWHERE. 


Inner Worship Superior. 


1. From the three foregoing Chapters it may have been seen 
that, constituted as our minds are, we have to rely 
upon some Imaged Ideal both to subjugate our way¬ 
ward minds and to contemplate on the nature of the noumenal Self in all. 
Such Imaged Ideal may be a pure mental picture or may be assumed 
to be the inner Soul of even a physical Image. To the beginner 1 in the 
practice of worship, such physical Image is in most cases necessary. As 
shown elsewhere, even in the course of worship through a physical 
Image it is only the Self or Atma, contemplated as being within the heart 
of the worshipper himself, that is taken as transferred to the outside 
Image by the process called “ Avahana ”. After long practice in external 
Image worship, it may become unnecessary for him to rely on a physical 
Image, and he may go on with his worship in his heart itself. The inner 
worship is certainly a superior one. It is a well-known Vedic truth that 
the Supreme is ever residing in the hearts of all.* Why should we 
attempt to drag him out from there and compel Him, as it were, to con¬ 
fine His presence to the outside Image for purpose of our worship? 
Suppose, dear reader, some great Soul has come to your house. You 
will certainly adore him in your house itself. You will not drive him from 
there and ask him to stay elsewhere for the purpose,of your adoring him. 
He will surely be better pleased if you adore him where he is already 
found to be. When Isvara is already in your heart, you will certainly do 
better to worship Him in the heart itself and not transfer Him from 
there, even if you can by Avahana-Kriya. 

2. Again,.even in your advanced stage of inner worship or Antara- 
Puja, if your worship is not one by complete self- 
identification with the worshipped3 you will not be 
free from your individuality which will subsist 

throughout all the stages of your devotion which necessarily implies the 
distinction between the devotee and the object of devotion. Let however 
for sometime youf individuality remain with you. You may be active as 
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an individual. But you have the Highest Ideal, the Universal Soul 
Himself, in your heart. Meditate on Him and worship Him with all 
possible earnestness and fervour that you may soon imbibe the universa¬ 
lity of the Isvaric character which will do away with your individuality 
in the end. Let all your actions tend to assist you in your progress 
towards that ideal. Be careful that none of your actions is for your 
individual benefit alone. Try to place your individual interests last in 
the consideration of the benefit of your actions. When your personal 
interests and the interests of others come into collision, try always to give 
preference to the latter. In all your actions, consider yourself at once to 
be in the position of those whom such actions may affect, and see whether 
those actions are proper or improper. Never attempt to cross others 1 
desires, at least when those desires are not improper ones. Use your 
own desire-nature for the help of others. Do not attempt to crush it out 
suddenly, for it cannot be so put an end to, but use it properly. Desire to 
do good to others more and more; desire to help up fallen men, whoever 
they may be; let not your desires be selfish, but let them be the fore-run¬ 
ners of a general benefit for all. Desire also to improve still more your 
own intellectual, moral and spiritual attainments, so as to make them also 
the means for securing more of real public good and for the true spiritual 
uplifting of all. Let your desires be such that the world around you is 
all the better for their existence. You see, our desire-nature has its lofty 
use also. If you should continue to act consciously in this way for 
sometime, your love for all, becoming more and more similar to the 
universal love of your worshipped Ideal will slowly convert your very 
worship into one of the highest kind, namely, the worship by self- 
identification, and you will eventually rise above your little individuality, 
thereby making your realisation of your oneness with the all in fact clear 
and final 1 . 


3. There is the goal of all individual souls. It is in that topmost 


The Temple all over. 


region ‘Truth' is seen in its natural simplicity, 
'Truth' not veiled by limitation. There you will 


find no distinction between man and man, no distinction between man 


and other beings.2 These distinctions are realised as the distinctions of 
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the imagined coverings, and not of the reality. Your body and your 
mind are not yourself. You are really that which lies behind all these. 
As the life principle in the physical region is one and universal pervad¬ 
ing the whole of it, so you are that Universal Spirit, that absolute exist¬ 
ence, that supreme life-real, which pervades and sustainsi all. the three 
phenomenal regions, the physical, the Kamic or desireful and the pure 
mental (Bhooh, Bhuvah, Suvah), corresponding to the three divisions of 
phenomena in general. These three regions and all bodies in these 
three regions are but the outer coverings, the abodes, the seats, the 
Temples of that Universal Spirit or Self. God's seat is therefore every¬ 
where^ He is in you, He is in me, He is everywhere else. The 
different bodies of this universe are but His different Temples. 1 2 3 4 My body 
is His Temple; your body is another; and so is every other body. The 
differences between one body and another are but the differences in the 
building of the temple. The Real Occupier, the Living God, in ail the 
temples is one and the same Self, Atma.4 That Self is thoroughly indiff¬ 
erent about the temple and its management. He finds, under all circum¬ 
stances, eternal bliss and peace within Himself. The servants of the 
temple are looking after its upkeep. 

4. The superintending officer in the temple, the Manager , the 
trustee, is the ‘ 1 ’ possessing the sense of individua- 
iishment Temple Estab " i mmec hate subordinate officer is the 

general accountant, the calculating Mind (in this 
connection ' mind ’ is taken as apart from desires and the consciousness 
of ‘ I ’ and ‘ Thou ’, i.e., the consciousness of individuality). The 
accountant has under him a number of Sttppliers to the temple, the 
Desires. For receiving their supplies, the five senses of hearing, seeing, 
feeling touch, tasting and smelling, called Jnanendriyas, have been 
appointed. There are also certain workmen, the five Karmendriyas, 
the organs of action, namely, the organ of speech, the hands, the legs, 
and the two organs of discharge and excretion, appointed respectively to 
communicate outside the temple the orders and the wishes of the 
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manager, to go about in the world, accompanying the Suppliers, to 
gather supplies and to work at stated intervals in the temple itself for 
cleaning it and for other purposes. Such is the establishment in the 
•well-organised temple, man’s person. 

5. The physical body and the mental frame form the building of 

the temple. The structure is built by the architects. 

The Temple Building. . , .... 

the agents in nature, who build according to the 
plan supplied by the administrators of the law of Karma. This plan 
is not one arbitrarily prepared by these administrators themselves, but 
is the one settled by the individual himself, the manager of the temple 
concerned. It is but the direct result of the former actions and thoughts 
of the individual. So, the manager himself is responsible for the nature 
of the building, external and internal, whether it presents a beautiful or a 
grotesque appearance. The building consists of several divisions, the 
grossest or most external of which is the physical body. In this portion 
of the temple you have the entrance gates of the business quarters of the 
receivers of supply, the five senses or Jnanendriyas, and certain parts of 
this external portion are severally allotted to the workmen, the five 
Karmendriyas or organs of action. Immediately inside this outer portion 
there is the second division in which the suppliers of the temple, the 
desires, are busy with their work. Passing through the second into the 
interior, we reach the third portion where the general accountant, the 
mind, holds his office. Almost every business connected with the 
management of the temple is practically transacted here. Beyond this 
portion there is the fourth region, Turiyasthanam, which is the inmost 
abode of the Self, the Garbhagriha of the God of the Temple. There 
the Almighty, the Ideal of Ideal Existences, shines in all His Divine 
Glory. A Spark from this Light seems t,o have passed into the third 
division, the region of the mind, and becomes enshrouded, as it were, by 
the limitations characteristic of that region. It is this Spark, 1 thus 
enshrouded by mental covering, that appears as the consciousness of 
< Individuality', the ‘ / ’.2 This I therefore really belongs to the fourth 
region. It is from this fourth region, which is the region of the Self or 
Atma, the other regions derive their sources of life and activity. 
Although all transactions are going on in the third division of the 
temple, in the mind’s office, as already stated, no business can 
even there be done without the final orders of, or communication 
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with, this entity of Individuality, this real Actor, this Spark of Divine 
Light, whom the knowers call “ the Individual Soul ” or 
“ Jeevatma”. Such in brief are the several portions of the building of the 
‘ Temple of God One peculiarity deserves to be noted. If you care¬ 
fully examine this temple from outside inwards, you will find its several 
divisions or regions, as you proceed more and more into its interior, ap¬ 
pearing more and more extensive, with a corresponding increase of power 
in those that severally function in such regions. The Kamic-or-desire- 
side of human nature is more extensive and powerful than the purely 
physical, the Manasic or pure mental than the Kamic, and the super- 
manasic, the Spiritual or Atmic, than any of the other three, the region 
of the Self being the abode of the essence of things and as such all-in¬ 
cluding. 

Note :—We should bear in mind that the terms ‘outside’ and ‘inside’ 
in our study of the temple of God have reference chiefly to the nature of 
such study, superficial or deep. 

6. As regards the internal management of the temple, though in 
himself the manager may be good and innocent, his 
mem 6 Temple ' Manage ' qualification as manager depends upon how he deals 
with his subordinates in the course of the manage¬ 
ment. So long as the manager has to continue in management, he has 
solely to depend upon the accountant, the mind. If the accountant 
should fail in his estimation and calculation of the several items of rela¬ 
tive good and evil, the result of the mistake directly affects the nature of 
the management. The successful management of the temple depends 
upon the control the manager exercises over this accountant, and he 
should therefore keep him thoroughly under his supervision; the indivi¬ 
dual Jiva should not allow the mind to go its own way, dragging him¬ 
self along with it. The accountant, in his turn, should carefully count and 
examine the articles brought into the temple by the suppliers; the mind 
should properly reckon and discriminate between real happiness and mis¬ 
ery and it must not allow anything to be brought in by desires in the 
garb of happiness but in fact pregnant with causes of pain or sorrow. 
Strict orders about the same should be given to those who are employed 
in the receiving of supplies; the mind should so engage the senses that 
they are not allowed to receive any impressions which are likely to prove 
baneful in the end. With regard to the suppliers themselves, ‘the manager 
should choose and employ only such as may supply the temple with gen¬ 
uine and useful articles, with the aid of which.he.may have. the.object of 
his management rightly fulfilled; of the many desires that may offer 
themselves only a few must be retained, and these few muat be such -as 
are capable of assisting the Jiva in his. upward march- towards the final 
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goal. About the building of the temple, the manager should carefully 
see that no objectionable or foreign matter is introduced into the 
substance of the building which would render the building either 
unsafe to, or unbecoming of, the Divine Dweller, and that the building 
and the premises are always kept neat. The extent to which the 
Divine Self shows himself out depends considerably upon the struc¬ 
ture of the medium, the body, physical and mental, through which 
e manifests Himself. Such is the nature of proper management. The 
immediate result of such management is this The real nature of 
the Dweller inside, of the all-comprehending Atma, is seen stamped on 
the person concerned, on the temple and its officers. These become the 
fitting medium through which the Divine Self shines in all His manifold 
glory*. The very sight of such a person inspires awe and reverence. His 
desires fully indicate the absolute oneness of the many and are invariably 
directed towards the securing of benefit for all alike. His actions and 
thoughts bear the stamp of nobility and selflessness. To state briefly, 
you are able to see in him the very God showing Himself more or less 
fully in His various aspects. Improper management has for its result just 
the reverse. If the manager is careless about his business, his immediate 
subordinate, the mind, begins to play into the hands of desires, and these 
desires, having secured the favour of the mind, are all-dominant over the 
Jnanendriyas and the Karmendriyas, the organs of sensation and action. 
The whole temple is mismanaged, confusion and disorder prevail, and 
misery and ruin are the results. The individual becomes thoroughly 
powerless, and selfish desire, being the virtual ruler, fixes the individual 
firmly on the sharp teeth of its own wheel of Karma. Such is the condi¬ 
tion of the man of the world with little or no spiritual developments. 

7. Nevertheless, in him God lives as much as in anybody else. The 

Reverence for all. &lf “ ^ * lS ° dCSerVeS t0 be worshipped. His 
body, external and internal, is as much the Temple 

of God; only, it is not properly managed. We ought not to hate either 
the temple or its Divine Dweller because the servants of the temple are 
not doing their work properly. Never therefore hate men of bad tenden¬ 
cies. We have only to pity the mismanagement and extend our helping 
hand as much as lies within our means and power to better the manage- 
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ment. Never hate even the one who considers you his worst enemy.i 
Always try to return love and pity for hate, and help for harm. Not only 
towards your brother-man but even towards the brute-creation you should 
preserve the same attitude. In the body of the brute, as much as in 
man’s body, there is the Divine Dweller present; the brute body is as 
much the temple of God, though the manager, as such, is inactive and 
the accountant mostly powerless; so also in the vegetable, though in it 
conscious management is nearly at its minimum point, the manager being 
virtually sleeping. In fact, in every body the presence of God therein 
makes the body worthy of our reverence and worship 2 . 

8. This will surely sound strange to those who are able to see only 
the outside appearance without being able to pierce 
known* Trath l ° b£ through the veil of manifestation and realise the 
inner glory. Whenever we see, we should see not 
only with the physical eye, but with the eye of discriminative knowledge 
also. The physical eye, by itself, may not give us the required idea of 
things. It will be able to give us only as much idea as we will get by 
looking at a piece of paper on which something is written in a language 
unknown to us. Our eyes, no doubt, see the characters written but con¬ 
vey to us no idea of what the writing is about. The reason is we are not 
able to pierce through the form of the letters into the meaning; we do not 
see with the eye of knowledge of the language. In the same way, our 
understanding may be dulled by ignorance and we may see only the form 
if we see with the physical eye alone. This darkness of ignorance we must 
remove by the light of knowledge and discrimination; and then, this form 
will of itself vanish from our sight, and we will be face to face with the 
Inner Truth. It is then we know that everyone that we see, everybody 
that we meet, is the Self, the Supreme Atma Himself, in a particular 
manifestations. 
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True Reverence. 


9. True worship is established only on this Supreme Truth being 
realised. For, the object of our reverence should be 
known to be worthy of the same; otherwise, no 
genuine feeling of reverence is possible. So long as our view is limited 
to the external building of the temple, so long as we are caring only for 
the officers of the temple, and so long as our dealings are only with them, 
■ourselves not going inward one step beyond the office quarters, no pious 
feeling is likely to make its appearance in us. You may admire the ex¬ 
ternal beauty of a man’s person, you may praise his qualities to the skies, 
you may even sincerely consider his happiness your happiness, his suffer¬ 
ing your suffering, but all this does not mean pious reverence if you do 
not realise that, behind the external appearance and the internal 
qualities, there is, within the innermost region, within the Garbhagriha of 
the temple, in the very heart of the body, the Sacred Presence of the One 
Prime Root of all, the Supreme Seif. 1 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


SOME NOTIONS CONSIDERED. 

1. From our study of the path of devotion so far, there appears to 

be no real ground for any misconception that the 
^Notion of plurality of Hindus are the worshippers of many Gods. Gods 
are not many, but manifestations of the One God 
are many, and devotees, each one of them, adhere to, and worship 
through such of those manifestations alone as attract their hearts by 
virtue of the previous Vasanas or tendencies of their respective minds. 
The Sastras repeatedly urge, over and over again, that Iswara is only one, 
a secondless One, that it is He that is known under different forms and 
by different names, as Siva, Vishnu and the like, and that, in whatever 
form He is worshipped, He Himself appears in that form and blesses the 
worshipper. 1 It has been also shown in a previous chapter that it is the 
Root-Self (Karana Brahma) alone that is worshipped by all. This Root- 
Self is admitted by all to be only one. Yet there is a wrong notion 
among many Hindus themselves that they are worshippers of different 
Gods. This wrong notion of theirs, which is based on ignorance and 
absence of right enquiry, becomes more and more strengthened as they 
become influenced by the non-Hindus, and by their own anti-Hindu 
culture. 

2. And considerably worse than the above, we find also in the 

_ . . present-day India sectarian notions of a Dharmicallv 

Sectarian notions. J 

ruinous character. Kali alone seems to be respon- 

sible for the separate existence among us of the so-called Veera-Vaishna- 
vas, Veera-Saivas and other bigotted sectarians, each class looking askance 
at the others. The measure of their Bhakti has unfortunately to be deter¬ 
mined, in a great many cases at least, not by a consideration of their 
devotion to their particular Devatas, but by the degree of their hatred, 
towards other Devatas. In other Yugas also there have been Sivabhaktas 
and Vishnubhaktas, but never was hatred an element of their Bhakti. 
The Vedas, Itihasas and Puranas have all purported to make such a kind 
of hatred impossible, even among the Bhaktas of the least spiritual 
advancement, by making it appear that the different Devatas that may be 
worshipped by different Bhaktas are connected with one another, by a 
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tie of close mutual relationship. Taking the case of a Sivabhakta, for 
instance, he considers Siva as his Divine Father and Parvatl as his Divine 
Mother. As mentioned elsewhere, Parvatl is the sister of Vishnu. Vishnu 
is therefore in the position of Maternal Uncle to the Sivabhakta. No 
doubt, the Bhakta may have extreme reverence for his Divine Parents, 
but that is no reason for his hating the Divine Maternal Uncle. Similarly, 
to the Vishnu-bhakta by whom Vishnu is considered to be his Divine 
Father, Parvatl is Paternal Aunt and Siva is such Aunt’s Husband. Thus, 
even devotees of the most ordinary attainments are made to show respect 
and consideration to all Devatas other than their own particularly adored 
ones. In truth, our Religion ever was and is only one and having one 
Supreme Being, although for the purpose of Upasana or worship each 
individual has been left free to worship whichever Vibhuti or manifesta¬ 
tion of that one Being might appeal to his heart as stated above. The 
bigots of the age, claiming, of course, to be Hindus [Hindus, it must be 
remembered, are those (I am not referring to the Hindu Law Hindus but 
genuine Hindus alone) who are not only born of Hindu parents, but are 
also Vaidikas and Smartas strictly so-called, that is to say, those guided 
in practical life by the Sastraic rules of Dharma prescribed in the Vedas 
and in the Smritis], have so far gone down in their sectarian fall, and 
have so much changed their very manners and customs, and sought to 
introduce into our ever pure, all-saving religious system the un-Hindu and 
banefully pernicious contamination of proselytism even, to specialise and 
strengthen their sectarianism, that they have partially ceased to be the 
followers of the Vedas and the Smritis, and have even gone to the length 
of openly admitting that they are no Smartas (Smriti-followers), a most 
suicidal admission made without grasping all its implications including 
the actual falling away from the very Hindu fold. As already stated. 
Kali’s chief method of work is split-making. No Gods were newly 
created, and no Upasanas newly dictated, after the beginning of this 
Kaliyuga. Plurality of God's Vibhutis and plurality of the ways of 
propitiating and adoring them have always been in existence in all Yugas. 
No such plurality ever was a cause of a split in the other Yugas on the 
social side. There have been in other Yugas no social divisions or sects 
based on the difference in the Upasana Moortis. All recognized and 
adored all Devatas, though each had his own particular Devata for 
special worship. In truth, all were Smartas, followers of the Sruti and 
the Smriti. Rama and Krishna were undoubtedly Siva-bhaktas. Would 
any South Indian “Vaishnava” who passes for a devotee of Krishna 
name his son as Samba or do Siva-Linga-pooja as Krishna did ? 
The very object of the Sastraic provision of Panchayatana Pooja is to 
disabuse the devotee's mind of hatred towards, or want of respect 
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for, other Devatas. Of course, the chief central place or seat may 
he given to his particularly attractive Deity. But which Vaishnava, 
Madhva or Saiva would do Panchayatana Pooja now, in this age of 
meaningless divisions and unthought hatred ? Nothing but the ignor¬ 
ance of the very Hindu religious literature is the cause of such divisions 
and such hatred. The Vaishnava or Madhva who is a Nrisimha-bhakta 
or Krishna-bhakta, or a Rama-bhakta or Hanumad-bhakta, would 
certainly cease to show disrespect towards Siva and Siva-bhaktas if 
he reads the religious literature showing that Rama and Nrisimha were 
but Amsas of Rudra, that during Pradosha when no Devatas other than 
Siva could be worshipped, special exceptions are made in favour of 
Nrisimha and Rama on the ground of their being Rudramsas, that 
Hanuman was verily Nandikeswara as apprehended even by Ravana, and 
that Krishna was a staunch worshipper of Siva as described in the Maha- 
bharata itself. Nor again can any difference of views regarding ultimate 
truths be a ground for any social split. In all ages there has been such 
difference of views because of a variety of grades of intellect among men 
always, but no social divisions ever arose out of such difference. At all 
times there have been men, some highly intellectual, able to grasp the 
highest Advaita or monistic truth, some but ordinary, not able to rise 
above the common place Dwaitic conception of the truth, some that 
could be classed among the unthinking lot of humanity to whom multi- 
cism itself is the permanent truth, and some again hopelessly dull and 
perverse, characterised by ruinous unbelief and tossed to and fro by the 
mischievous propensities of their uncontrolled senses and by the unceas¬ 
ing fluctuations of their untrained minds. But, the existence of such 
wide gulfs among men in the grades of their intellectuality never inter¬ 
fered with their social organism in the other Yugas. In so far, again, 
as difference in Upasana or worship was concerned, all realised, more or 
less equally as often repeated, that the Devatas, though different for the 
purpose of worship, were all but representations of the One Supreme 
Being who alone was the true God. Even the most ordinary Hindu 
devotee was having the idea that God was only one, though His represen¬ 
tatives in the universe might be several, just in the same way as the 
representatives or officers of the King, who is only one, might be many, 
all of whom having only the powers and privileges of the King severally 
distributed among them in various degrees and gradations. It was after 
Kali began to reign, bigotted sectarians arose with wide depths of 
difference among them even in their daily Acharas and mutual social 
relations. It was left to the genius of the great Sri Sankaracharya at 
one time to bridge the broad gulfs of seemingly hopeless differences seen 
among the different sectarian schools of his day by purify ing them all of 
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their un-Vedic and un-Smarta excrescences, which accumulated owing to 
the idiosyncrasies of the erring humanity, and by reconciling them to 
one another, as far as possible, on a common ground of mutual tolera¬ 
tion, and this super-human feat of re-establishing these schools again, on 
pure and proper basis, without being inconsistent with the Hindu's 
Vaidika and Smarta Dharma, rightly earned for the great Acharya the 
well-known names of “ Shanmatasthapanacharya " (The Re-founder of 
the six methods of devotional religion) and “Jagadguru”. He was in 
his own time acknowledged as the common Guru of all devotees whether 
of Siva or of Vishnu or of Sakti and so on. He was also the acknow¬ 
ledged guide of the advanced aspirants, who rose above the stage of 
devotion and went along the lofty path of Jnana by the annihilation of 
all duality. He could also teach the least advanced beginner in 
religious training. Such a great and all-acknowledged Jagadguru as 
Sankara has founded four great Peethas or Seats of spiritual guidance 
in this ancient Aryan land for the permanent good of all its people 
in its four main directions. Sringeri Peetha has been so established 
for South India, and the line of spiritual succession of Jagadgurus 
from the great Sankara continues to be maintained in it in the 
entirety of its spiritual greatness and purity. Even the mighty 
work of reconciliation and re-union, and of permanent good, of such a 
great Soul, as days passed on, has been considerably annulled by the all 
powerful Kali who seems to have verily an inexhaustible store of split¬ 
making instruments and means under his command. 

3. A word about the position and function of the Jagadguru, who 
represents the great Acharya mentioned above, may 
and a func S Uon ,S p0Sltl0n n °t be 0u * of place here, as a right understanding of 
them may lead to the avoidance of certain wrong 
notions about the same in certain quarters and to the mitigation of evils 
of persistent sectarianism and bigotedness. The Jagadguru is the one 
who occupies any of the seats of spiritual guidance referred to above in 
an unbroken line of succession from the original Jagadguru and who is 
the one common Guru or Acharya for all spiritual aspirants including 
devotees, however different may be the latters' ways of worship among 
themselves. It is his function to guide the worship of all in the right 
direction and also to teach all in the ultimate truths of the Vedanta in 
due consideration of the varying qualifications of the disciples so taught. 
It is not to every disciple of his that he would reveal the highest truth 
of absolute monism. As most of his disciples would be only in the lower 
stages of spiritual advancement, the Jagadguru also would, in the course 
of, and for the purpose of, instructing them in practical religious Dharma^ 
himself descend to the ordinary dualistic level of vision and guide them 
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all from there. Knowing as he does that it is only the true Supreme 
Atma that is being worshipped by all under different names and forms, 
he would encourage all in their respective ways of worship. He is the 
universal teacher for all kinds of aspirants. As the Vedic Religion is the 
one universal Religion for all the world, so is the Jagadguru the only uni¬ 
versal world-Guru for all humanity. He is the one who has the right 
grasp of the ultimate Truth of the universal Religion and is able to guide 
aright all towards the realisation of that Truth, each in his own proper 
way. He would sanction and support all means and methods which 
would help the devotees and other aspirants to have such realisation in 
the end. As the Vedic Universal Religion makes provisions for the spiri¬ 
tual uplift of all diverse human natures, so does the Jagadguru guide dif¬ 
ferent people in their respective appropriate ways of spiritual progress. Of 
course, the Jagadguru must necessarily be aware of all such ways and be 
competent to guide all along such ways. He must have himself had the 
benefit of Upasana on all its sides. If not, he cannot act as Jagadguru at 
all. For instance, a Saivacharya, who is a devout Sivabhakta alone, can¬ 
not be a Guru for a Vishnu-bhakta so as to be able to train him in his 
own characteristic line of devotional practice. Similarly, the one who is 
a Vaishnavacharya alone can never act as Guru for a Sivabhakta and 
guide him aright. On the other hand, any Vaishnava or Saiva or Sakta 
or Ganapatya or Soura, or even a Christian or Mohammedan, may have 
right spiritual training under the Jagadguru at Sringeri. It is only the 
one who has got a firm hold of the correct fundamental principles of all 
shades of practical religion, whatever may be the names given to such 
shades or aspects, that can be a proper Jagadguru. The Vedic Religion, 
as mentioned elsewhere, being of such comprehensive character that 
there is in fact no religious truth, propounded anywhere in the world, 
which did not already find a place in the extensive Vedic Literature, the 
Hindu Jagadguru, who is well-posted in the knowledge of such Sacred 
Literature, cannot but be competent to guide any one in the world any¬ 
where, whatever may be the conventional name ol his particular religion. 
It is a known fact that the late Jagadguru of Sringeri, Sri Sachchida- 
nanda Sivabhinava Nrisimha Bharat! Svaminah, was acknowledged as 
Guru by many non-Hindus also. He even had written instructions sent 
to his Christians disciples at distant places such as Australia and Hol¬ 
land. His grasp of the principles of the Universal Religion, both theore¬ 
tical and practical, and as regards both Samanya Dharmas and Visesha 
Dharmas, was so thorough and all comprehensive that a great Mussalman 
devotee, in the town of Chennapatnam near Bangalore, on hearing the 
Jagadguru’s wonderful reply to the address of the Mohammedans of the 
.town in 1907,- observed that the Jagadguru's knowledge was such that 
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he could not but have closely studied and mastered the Holy Koran and 
that he appeared verily in his eyes as a great Mohammedan Saint but 
wearing the Hindu dress. It also deserves mention here that the pre¬ 
sent Jagadguru, Sri Chandrasekhara Bharati Svaminah, is faithfully fol¬ 
lowing in the footsteps of the late Jagadguru in every respect. The very 
existence of such Jagadguru in the Hindu community must, in the ordi¬ 
nary course of events, finally put an end to all meaningless, sectarian 
controversies in it. The wonder is that even the all-elevating and all- 
uniting presence ol such mighty spiritual souls has not wholly done away 
with ruinous sectarian notions and evils in the land. Kali's Prabhava is 
so great. What else can it be? 

4. Among a certain class of ease-loving Bhaktas a notion is slow¬ 
ly spreading that to attain the supreme end of life 

unne°ce^a0 at and rm that mere Namasankeertanam and Bhajana will do and 
Bhakti alone is sufficient, that the performance of the Sastra-prescribed Karma 
is not necessary. They say that when one's mind is 
fully engrossed in devotional thoughts and utterances, foregetting all 
other concerns, performance of Karma is even impossible. In the first 
place, it is problematical whether such people can ever rise to a state of 
such absolute devotion and self-forgetfulness. It may be plainly said 
that such devotional concentration is impossible for a mind which is not 
purified of its Maladosha by Sat-Karma. If they are asked what their 

object of devotion is, they will say either that it is the freeing of the 

mind from Vikshepadosha or that it is the pleasing of Iswara. In either 
case, their giving up of Karma will stand against their attaining the 
object in view. Mind cannot be rid of its Vikshepadosha unless it is rid 
of its Maladosha also. Even if it were possible, no object is gained by 
the removal of Vikshepadosha alone. Maladosha which sticks on will 
still prevent the right Atmic reflection on the mind. In order to 
remove both the Doshas therefore Karma and Upasana are both neces¬ 
sary. If they would say, on the other hand, that their object is the mere 
pleasing of Iswara, it may be at once said that they can never please 

Him by Bhajana alone. Iswara Himself has said that Sruti and Smriti 

are His commands and that any one who violates them becomes His 
drohi (faithless to Him) 1 . Sruti and Smriti insist on the performance of 
Nitya and Naimittika Karmas. If they are not performed, the defaulter 
only incurs the displeasure of Iswara, and his Bhajana will not save him 
from the horrible consequences of such Iswaric displeasure. Suppose 
there is a father having two sons. The younger son often comes near 
the parent and wants to please him by saying " father, father " in great 
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reverence and devotion. If however the father asks him to do anything, 
he would not do it, but will only continue to be near him often worrying 
him with his exclamation u father, father". The elder son however does 
not come near the father at all, but if he is asked by the father to do 
anything, he immediately does it in obedience to the father's will and 
keeps quiet. He never wants to please the father by any special utter¬ 
ance expressive of devotion to him. Which of these two sons will be 
liked by the father is clear. Of course, if there should be a third son 
who both obeys the directions of the father and comes near him often 
with his devotional utterances, the father will be pleased with him most* 
But of the other two sons, it is only the elder that readily obeys the 
father's commands that would please the father, not the other son. Simi¬ 
larly, it is only the due performer of Karma according to Iswara's com¬ 
mands as evidenced in Sruti and Smriti that will really please Iswaraand 
not the other who, in the eye of the Sastra, becomes a Pashanda by his 
neglect of his prescribed Karmas. 


5. There is a still more widely spread notion that, Jnana alone 
being the cause of Moksha, it is quite sufficient if 

Kama°and UplLnS are a ^ tem P^ s are ma de to secure Jnana directly without 
unnecessary. going through all the tedious processes of Karma 

and Upasana which are prescribed only lor those 
who may not be intelligent enough to grasp the truths of spiritual philo- 
s °phy. This notion presumes that Jnana means 1 intellectual appreciation 
or knowledge’, which it is not. Jnana is Atmic Realisation. This reali¬ 
sation is possible only on the retirement of the mind with all its boasted 
intellectuality from the field of activity altogether. However intelligent 
the holder of the above notion may claim to be, he can never have such 
realisation unless he adopts the preliminary Sastraic methods of both 
Karma and Upasana. He can never hope to venture along the path of 
such realisation or Jnanamarga immediately and to shake off all his 
deep-rooted notions of separateness and individuality. The difficulties on 
his way will be numerous and insurmountable. In fact, all our training 
in Dharma from the very beginning is a training towards Jnana, though 
in the earlier stages greater attention has to be bestowed on our duties 
of Karma and Upasana. To take a rough illustration, our attempts to¬ 
wards the attainment of Jnana are like the attempts of a child to write. 
The child is given a double-line limit for his copy-writing. He is asked 
to note the lines while writing and never to transcend them in the course 
of his writing. The child's attention then is directed more towards the 
lines above and below than towards the formation of his written letters. 
The line above may represent Karma and the line below may represen 
Upasana. Both Karma and Upasana must be adhered to up to a parti- 
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cular stage of advancement. After the child’s hand has become some¬ 
what steady, the line above may be removed, the line below alone being 
retained. The child practises writing with only one line to which he is 
asked to attend carefully while writing. Similarly, a stage will come in 
the life of the spiritual aspirant, the stage of Samnyasa, when he will be 
freed from his duties of Karma altogether. As will be shown in a later 
chapter on Samnyasa, in the beginning stages of the life of the Samnyasi 
he is bound to follow the Sastraic rules of Upasana to some extent. I may 
mention here that even in the case of a Grihastha, who is of course never 
justified in giving up his prescribed Karma altogether, a stage may be 
seen in his life when the Bhakti-Sastra provisions engross all his atten¬ 
tion. At such a stage the Grihastha may rest content with the minimum 
kind of performance of his Nitya and Naimittika Karmas, and he may 
spend all the rest of his time in devotional contemplation and worship. 
Though almost wholly engaged in the acts of Upasana, the true Grihastha 
Bhakta continues to perform his necessary Karmic duties, taking them to 
be the directions or commands (Ajna), as they realiy are (as mentioned 
before), of his very adored Isvvara, and also because of his own long 
established Vasana. Though the child, after some practice, is not 
strictly asked to confine his writing to the limit of any line above, his 
writing, by reason of his previous practice, never goes above transcending 
that limit. Although by long practice in writing within two lines the 
uniformity of height of the letters is established and the upper line has 
been later on removed as unnecessary, the lower line is continued to be 
had for some time in order to prevent the writing from assuming a course 
of its own in any curved or crooked way by inclining downwards 
or upwards. After the hand becomes quite steady and free and the boy 
has learnt to write quickly and well in straight, horizontal lines, the 
lower line also is removed as no longer wanted. Similarly, in the life of 
the Samnyasi a stage will come, in the course of his spiritual advance¬ 
ment, in which it will be altogether unnecessary for him to stick to his 
Upasana practice even. Being above the stages of Karma and Upasana, 
he will be left free to follow the course of Jnananiarga, by taking to 
Rajayoga pure and simple, quite unfettered by any conventional Sastraic 
rules of conduct and devotion, and of ordinary Vidhis and Nishedhas. 
Only, one must not assume prematurely that he has risen above the stages 
of Karma and Upasana and that he need not care for the Sastra at all. 
Men of such presumptuousness are nowadays growing in numbers in the 
Hindu community, and they are committing spirtual havoc, ruining 
themselves and others who come under their influence. Any genuine 
spiritual aspirant, who desires to pass along the Jfianamarga by practising 
Rajayoga, should in the beginning consider whether he has brought 
" H—40 
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about his own Chitta-Suddhi by the adequate performance of his Sastra- 
prescribed Karmas and whether he has by sufficient practice in Upasana, 
trained his restive mind towards the state of one-pointed Aikagryam. 
If, without making such self-examination, any one would pretend to 
adopt the Jfianamarga and to practise Rajayoga, the result is not difficult 
to foretell. Many among those who are in all earnestness working hard 
on the lines of Karma and Upasana may even find it necessary to adopt 
additional methods of self-training, the training of both the mind and the 
body, mentioned in the Hathayoga Sastra, in order successfully to bring 
about the effective control of the body and the complete subjugation of 
the mind and the senses. While so, what shall we say about our Loukika 
(world-bound) aspirants, who have not as yet placed their foot on the 
Karmamarga and have yet to know what the way of Upasana is, but who 
desire to immediately reach the very end of the Jfianamarga, and that 
by a short-cut road ? 

6. There is another class of men who call themselves Yogis and 
Yoglswaras and who, virtually ignoring the Sastra- 
A mistaken notion of allotted duties of their respective Asramas, seem to 
have a notion that practice in Hatha-Yoga alone 
would save their souls. Some of them have openly given up their Nitya 
and Naimittika Karmas. They spend their Sandhya time either in sleep 
or in exhibition of Asanas and Pranayama. They grow their hair, 
whether Brahmacharis or Grihasthas, and the necessary Sastraic 
periodical and Naimittika shaving is not done at all. The Grihasthas 
among them, and some of them are actually living with their wives, wear 
cloth cither like Brahmacharis or like Samnyasls. God alone knows 
what their position here in this life is and what it will be in future. Some 
ol them are making the ordinary people believe that the class of Yogis 
is a separate class of a superior kind, not bound by the ordinary rules of 
Varnas and Asramas. From which Sruti or Smriti they have extracted 
this bit of Sastra is not clear. Verily, they want to pass for Ativar- 
nasramis which they cannot be according to the Sastra. Who a real 
AtivarnasramI is will be shown in the chapter on Samnyasa. According 
to the Sastra there is no separate class or caste as Yogis. In fact, Yoga- 
practice is prescribed for all from the very time of their Upanayana. 
There may be Brahmacharl-Yogls, Grihastha-Yogls, Vanaprastha-Yogis 
and also Yogl-Samnyasls, though in the last case the Yoga will be mainly 
Raja-Yoga alone. To whatever Asrama the Yogi may belong whether 
Brahmachari or Grihastha or Vanaprastha, he must firstly perform his 
Karmic duties of the Asrama and then spend portions of his other time 
for practice in Yoga, It is even enough if he performs the minimum 
kind of his prescribed Karmas. If he ignores even such performance, he 
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becomes fallen and his Yoga cannot in the least redeem him from the 
fall. Nitya and Naimittika Karmas are prescribed by the Sruti and 
Smrili which are, as stated before, the commands or Ajfias of Iswara. 
Right performance of Karma requires also right physical appearance and 
dress too. By the non-performance of even the minimum kind of such 
Karmas the Yogi too will became a Pashanda and Iswara-Drohi accord¬ 
ing to Iswara’s own declaration. 

7. There is yet another peculiar notion to be examined. The 

dualists, Sri Vaishnavas in particular, seem to enter- 

Notion that the path tain a strong opinion that Bhakti alone is the cause 

•of Bhakti is the final ,. . r „ ... . , 

path, not that of jnana. of Moksha, and that Jnana is but a step towards 

Bhakti. If we rightly understand what they mean 
by the terms Moksha and Jnana, there will be no room for any real 
controversy at all. Their Moksha is not absolute liberation from 
conditioned existence, but is only a release from our present low 
condition on the earth and an ascent to the loftiest Vaikuntha and 
such like Loka of God where there will be a supreme kind of life 
of eternal happiness and service to God. And what they mean by 
Jnana is not direct realisation of the Self, but only clear intellectual 
knowledge of the natures of Jeevatma and Paramatnia, the Individual 
and the Universal Souls. In this lower sense Jnana is surely a condition 
precedent for the rise of true Bhakti. Without the antecedent knowledge 
of the true nature of God, there can be possibly no real devotion to Him 
at all. Jnana in this sense, being but a mental state, cannot also be in¬ 
consistent with Karmic and devotional activities. It is only in its higher 
sense, in the sense in which it is used in the Upanishads and understood 
by the Advaitins, it would be inconsistent with such activities. Under¬ 
standing it in this higher sense alone Sri Sankara has often in his great 
works condemned the theory of a possible union, in the same individual 
and at the same time, of Karma and Jnana (Jnanakarmasamuchchaya). 
We do grant that in the aforesaid lower sense of the term Jnana, it is a 
step towards Bhakti. We also grant that in the lower sense of the term 
Moksha, in which alone it is used by the dualists as stated above, Bhakti 
is itself the direct cause of Moksha. Understanding however the terms 
Jnana and Moksha in their truer, higher meaning, the dualists’ contention 
cannot stand. In fact, the Veda-mentioned Jnana and Moksha, not being 
grasped by the dualists, are never aimed at by them. The intermediate 
.goal of the Advaitic Sagunopasaka (worshipper of Saguna God), namely 
the attainment of the supreme Loka of the Lord, is the highest goal of 
the dualists. Mere intellectual appreciation of the merits and powers of 
the Lord, which in the view of the Advaitin does not deserve to be called 
by the name Jnana, is the highest Jnana for the dualists. There is no real 
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ground for any quarrel with them at all. Quarrels all arise when people,, 
severally using the terms Jnana and Moksha in different senses, begin to 
discuss with one another aimlessly and thoughtlessly. It is because of the 
fact that the Veda-mentioned realisation or Jnana is not the aim of, or is 
beyond the reach of, the dualists they are content with having Saranagati 
or absolute self-dedication in devotion as the final step in the spiritual 
ascent, and in the mutual relationship of Guru and Sishya among them 
elaborate rules and provisions are found made as regards the formalities 
of the process of Saranagati. In the case of the Vaidika Advaitin however, 
Saranagati is the first step taken by which the favour of the Guru as the 
representative of Paramatma is secured for the purpose of initiation into the 
path of true Jnana or self-realisation, and elaborate rules and provisions 
are found made in this latter case as regards Jnana-vichara through the 
Vedanta. The object of the Advaitin’s Vedanta Vichara is the attainment 
of Jnana in the higher sense and through it of Moksha in the higher sense. 
Even after Saranagati the dualists also make Vedanta Vichara, but their 
object seems to be more as Kalakshepa (by way of spending time well) 
than as a means to a lofty End. 

8. A word about Saranagati is necessary here. The proper occa¬ 
sion, according to the Sastra, for Saranagati is im- 
occISafoXSati 6 mediatel y after actual Samnyasa, and never before. In 
the Samnyasa-Prayoga work itself this is clearly indi¬ 
cated, and the appealing addressi to Vishnu expressive of Saranagati is 
directed to be made only after the completion of Samnyasa. This again 
is re-iterated in the Bhagavadgeeta 2 by Sri Krishna Himself. He clearly 
mentions that Saranagati to Him should be made after renouncing all 
Dharmas. It is admitted on all hands that the term “ Dharmas ” in this 
connection means all Karmas, whether religious or temporal, whether 
good or bad. Renunciation of all such Karmas is not possible for any 
one except a proper Samnyasl. The practice which obtains among the 
present-day Sri Vaishnavas by which even householders (Grihasthas) 
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purport to make Saranagati, is un-Sastraic. They say that renunciation of 
the Karinas themselves (Karma-tyaga) is not necessary and that it is suffi¬ 
cient if the fruits of Karmas are alone given up. Even taking this view 
of the matter, the question is whether the Grihastha makes Saranagati 
after giving up the fruits (Phala-tyaga) of all his Karmas both religious 
and temporal. Many of such Grihasthas happen to be landholders or ap¬ 
pointment-holders or both. The rest of them are mostly engaged in other 
money-earning professions. Are the agricultural and the official or other 
professional activities given up at least in the sense that their likely fruits 
in the shape of income in kind and money are renounced? No such re¬ 
nunciation is actually seen. No landholder keeps quiet at the time of 
the harvest, and no professional man refuses his remuneration when it 
comes. Sri Krishna has clearly made complete renunciation (Parityajya) 
a conditionp recedent to Saranagati. In the absence of such renunciation 
even of the fruits ot Karmas, how can any farce of Saranagati be justified 
at all? In the true interest of Sri Vaishnavas I feel bound to say that 
what they generally do, calling it Saranagati, cannot amount to Sarana- 
gati under the Sastra, and that their general impression that because of 
their Saranagati they are somewhat, if not largely, relieved of their one¬ 
rous religious Varnasrama duties is thoroughly mistaken. Saranagati, to 
be true and bona fide, ought to be complete, having absolutely thorough 
renunciation at its back, and the one who makes it ought not to rely upon 
anything else than the one Divine Object of his final refuge, much less 
upon his own personal position and rights, and capacities and activities, 
of any kind whatsoever. He should not have the slightest thought of his 
bodily and other worldly concerns and interests which all would be look¬ 
ed to by Iswara, 1 and he should not even think that Iswara would so 
look to them. Considerations like these show, again, conclusively that, 
generally speaking, none but a genuine SamnyasI, who has truly renounc¬ 
ed every thing, can make Saranagati proper. I say “ generally speaking” 
because of a rare Sastraic provision made in favour of also Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas, and even of Sudras and women, for thorough renunciation 
of all Dharmic and other activities in the mode of what is called Veera- 
marga, with a view to give up the body voluntarily in the manner 
indicated in such provision and without assuming the robes and other 
insignia of the one in the fourth or Samnyasa AsramaS. Any one, of 
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whichever caste or sex, who by extreme Vairagya has entered into 
this exceptional Veeramarga, can make true Saranagati as dictated by 
Lord Krishna. It was only in view of the possibility of such a kind 
of renunciation and Saranagati by a Kshatriya, the Great Lord reveal¬ 
ed to Arjuna in the closing portion of the Gita-discourse, as mentioned 
above 1 the most secret and sacred truth relating to the efficacy of abso¬ 
lute renunciation and unconditional Saranagati. It may also be remember¬ 
ed that Arjuna and other Pandavas, along with DraupadI, and also Drita- 
rashtra and Vidura, along with Gandhari and Kunti, actually adopted this 
Veeramarga in the end in the name of Mahaprasthana. 
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SECTION III. 


The Path of Jnana ok Realisation and the Hindi - Renunciation. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE STUDY OF THE UPANISHADS. 

1. We have seen that by means of Karma and Upasana two Doshas 
in the inner nature of the spiritual aspirant, namely 
ation* 5 Path ° f Renunei ‘ Maladosha and Vikshepadosha, become removed. 

Even then it will be found that there is no proper 
reflection of Atma on his mind, and he continues to think that he is but 
an individual subject to all the evils of individuality and duality although 
he may not care for them owing to his Dharmic training so far. The 
reason is that there is a third Dosha, called Avarana-Dosha, which is like 
a somewhat transparent, but largely opaque, screen hanging between him 
and his Atmic Adhishthana, which prevents him from realising the latter’s 
glory as it is. This screen of Avarana Dosha is Avidya or ignorance, the 
root-cause of individuality and multiplicity. Unless this hiding screen is 
removed, there can be no correct knowledge of the Atmic Reality. To 
remove this Avidya the aspirant, with his mind already made pure and 
steady by Karma and Upasana, has to enter on the Vidya or Jnana-Marga. 
As observed in the Chapter on Dharma, his training till now in Sat- 
Karma and Devotion has been a training in the Dharma of activity or 
Pravritti-Dharma, whereas his future training towards the attainment of 
Jnana will refer to Nivritti-Dharma or Dharma of renunciation or with¬ 
drawal of activity. It may be remembered that we mentioned that there 
are four distinct stages of progress which, for the sake of convenience, 
we called "the four paths.” Many of us have already left behind us, at 
least we think we have left behind us, the first of those paths, the path of 
obedience. As for the second, the path of selfish action, we are wholly 
in it. We need not be taught to be selfish. We are already overflowing 
with selfishness. The third and the fourth being the paths of qualified 
and absolute renunciation respectively, “ Renunciation ” is the watchword 
for enabling one to travel along these final paths 1 . Unless and until we 
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know what * renunciation ’ really means, and we are also prepared to 
cultivate habits of renunciation, we cannot think of placing our foot on 
either of these paths, especially on the fourth. Our sacred Upanishads 
deal principally with this fourth or final path of absolute renunciation 1 , as 
indicated by the Great Ones, and as even found out by the oriental scho¬ 
lars of the west, such as Dr. Roer and Sir M. Monier Williams. The full 
realisation of our true Sat-Chit-Ananda nature is possible only through a 
proper knowledge of the teachings of the Upanishads. Understanding 
what our Upanishads have in store for us, we shall be sadly failing in our 
duty to ourselves if we do not attempt their study with a view in the end 
to secure that absolute bliss and peace to which no other possession is 
equal. We have the Upanishads with us. They promise a great deal. 
The wise, who have studied them and practically realised in their lives 
the truths revealed through them, say in unmistakable terms that supreme 
bliss, happiness beyond compare, is sure to be attained through such 
study and realisation. Not only in our mother-land, India, but in far off 
countries also, the flower of thinking humanity, men like the great Ger¬ 
man philosopher Schopenhauer, find solace and peace in the Upanishads. 
But we, the vast majority in India, do not approach the Upanishads. 
They are too old and obsolete for us. They that were once our only pos¬ 
sessions, my Brahmana friends, are now thrown away, and in their place 
we have money and anxiety, luxury and discomfort; a poor substitute 
indeed. We may try all our might, in the hoarding up of money, in the 
unending collection of fancy articles about us and in the putting on of 
magnificent or imposing appearances to find that genuine peace and com¬ 
fort. We cannot find them 2 . The more we get into such worldliness, 
the more is our object away from us. Many have been those who 
tried like ourselves, and none of them seems to have reached the desired 
goal by such means. Ours is different from and far inferiors to the right 
path which is open to us still. Without doubt, few are those who have 
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gone by that path, narrow as* it is, the path of supreme wisdom and ab¬ 
solute renunciation; but those few appear to have been considerably bene¬ 
fited by going along that path. They declare that that way it is that leads 
to the proper goal, the goal of eternal peace and absolute freedom 1 . 
This assurance by them means a great deal. It serves as a beacon-light 
to their perplexed brethren. It is our interest therefore to know some¬ 
thing of that path through the study of the Upanishads and to enter into 
the path soon. With a view to make necessary preparations for such 
study and entrance, let us consider now what qualifications are required 
of the person who wishes to be really benefited by the study of the 
Upanishads. And also let us see how far we, in our present position, 
may be justified in seriously entering into such study. 

2. So far as the philosophical side of our Religion is concerned (to 
the Hindus religion and philosophy are inseparable), 
■simpHdty aniShadS ~" their Upanishads form the most important portion of 
the Vedas. Of the several paths, rather, of the 
several stages of the path, leading up to the final liberation, the absol¬ 
ute beatitude described in the Vedas, the one most direct and immediate, 
though difficult, the path of absolute renunciation, is dealt with in the 
Upanishads. In these Upanishads we find the teaching given, in most 
cases, in the form of dialogues between a spiritual Guru and an advanced 
pupil, a most effective way of imparting knowledge. The Upanishads, it 
must be remembered, are not treatises, in the strict sense of the term, 
but are only the out-pourings, as Dr. Roer would put it, of divine truths, 
truths revealed and declared, not to the all-doubting sceptic but to sincere 
students or Sishyas sufficiently advanced to recognise the truth when 
once revealed. Such teachings were in slow degrees handed down to 
posterity in regular succession, originally from Tswara to Brahma, then 
from father to son, from Guru to Sishya; and the Aryans, realising the 
divine origin of such teachings, with due faith accepted them as most 
true. We do not find much of discussion in the Upanishads, and discus¬ 
sion is necessary only where opposition is found or expected. Sri Sanka- 
racharya, for instance, had to face opposition, had to discuss all questions 
and establish the truth by argumentation, and his powerful argumentative¬ 
ness is astonishing, even to-day, to the intelligent and thinking section of 
humanity. No such necessity could have been felt in the case of the 
Upanishads, and we naturally find them short and simple. 
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3. Next arises the question “ who is properly qualified to study the- 
U-panishads?'' The Upanishads forming, as they do,. 
for^SSe^ 633317 an inte § raI P art of the v edas, the qualifications men¬ 
tioned in a previous chapter as necessary for the study 
of the Vedas hold good in the case of the Upanishads also, but as they 
are concerned with the advanced course of spiritual training some addi¬ 
tional qualifications are also necessary. The qualifications necessary for 
. the beginning of a study depend upon the object of such study. The 
Upanishads, as already pointed out, deal mainly with the path of absolute- 
renunciation leading finally to the state of infinite bliss and peace. Any¬ 
one who is not in the way of being qualified to place his foot on the path- 
of such renunciation has no right to begin such study 1 . No doubt, any 
man in the world, however unqualified, may in fact think of reading the 
Upanishads; but the truth is there that, when an unqualified person- 
attempts to study what he is not as yet fit to approach, more harm is done 
than good. What is good for a person of considerable spiritual advance¬ 
ment may be positively bad for one who stands low in the grade of spiri¬ 
tuality. A particular truth revealed to the advanced student is likely to- 
be used to the best advantage, while the same truth, if revealed to the 
ignorant, may be neither understood correctly nor used in the right way.2 
What is good for the healthy may prove injurious to the invalid. We 
feed the latter with what his physical body can assimilate and nothing 
more. In the same way, it is not all truths that are to be revealed to all 
men if we really care for their progress. They should be made to as¬ 
cend step by step and not to attempt to jump up all at once to the highest 
steps of the ladder and fall down in the attempt. The path of absolute 
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renunciation, being the last of the paths of progress, can be taken only 
by the one who has trodden along the other paths. For knowing any¬ 
thing about the path of absolute renunciation, we should have advanced 
far enough in the path of qualified renunciation; before we think of study¬ 
ing the Upanishads, we should have already largely converted our thoughts 
into selfless ones. According to the principle underlying the Aryan caste 
system the Kshatriya is intended to travel along the third path, the path 
of qualified renunciation, and the Brahmana is expected to go along the 
path of absolute renunciation. As the person who wishes to study the 
Upanishads is required to be duly qualified to approach the final paths of 
renunciation, the Upanishads were allowed by our ancients to be studied 
only by the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas, and even in their case such 
study was ordinarily allowed only after their entering into the Vanapras- 
thasrama (retirement into the forest); for, it is only in such a stage of life 
a man is likely to become prepared for cultivating habits of thorough re¬ 
nunciation. In this connection, it will be interesting to note that the 
recognised place for the Upanishads is in the Aranyakas of the Vedas 
(Aranya meaning ‘forest’,). 

4. It is these Upanishads, allowed to be studied by such advanced 
Jeevas and under stringent conditions, that some of 
conditions Under modern us are attempting to master, we who are more or less 
strangers to things really spiritual (even though we 
are the physical descendants of the mighty Rishis of old). The Raja 
Rishis are no more to be found, and the Brahmanas-in-merit there are 
very few. What is to become of the Upanishads then, if we are not com¬ 
petent to study them? Properly speaking, they ought to be preserved as 
sealed books, not to be touched by unclean hands. 1 They ought not to 
be approached except by those who have made sufficient progress which 
qualifies them to place their foot on the path of renunciation and who 
have been duly initiated into such studies by qualified teachers. Any 
person who has not made such necessary preparations will not only fail 
to understand the Upanishads, but will in all probability misunderstand 
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-them; for, they deal with things not belonging to his present stage of 
progress, and of whose value he has not yet become competent to judge. 
Are these Upanishads now accordingly kept reserved for the developed 
Jeevas alone ? Most certainly, no. The Upanishads are laid open to the 
gaze of all. Every one who has a smattering of religion wants to read 
them, not always with a view to realise the sublime truths revealed in 
them, for that is impossible in his case, but often with the object of pass¬ 
ing, in the eyes of the world, for a scholar in the Upanishads. Certain 
■others, being incited by a feeling of curiosity, and such are some of our 
oriental scholars of the west, want to study them, and such study will 
naturally confer on them only such benefit as the motive for the study 
deserves. Others again there are who study them with the specific object 
of criticising disapprovingly the views expressed in them, and surely the 
ideas that they are abie to gather through such study are so much 
tinged with the colour of prejudice that such ideas are altogether different 
from what the Upanishads actually convey and are intended to convey. 
It is in these ways, without proper motives and without proper guidance, 
the Upanishads are being studied in our days by a large number of un¬ 
qualified and disqualified men who, in strict truth, would prove much 
wiser, and less injurious to themselves and others, by refraining from any 
such study. 

5. If the Upanishads have to be studied at all by us for good, they 

can be studied only if we satisfy certain further defi- 
Some further Quahfi- n ite conditions, some internal or mental, and the 

cation necessary. t 7 

others external or physical. Being prompted by a 
desire for absolute freedom (Mumukshutwam) from all evil of the life of 
worldliness, we should have learnt somewhat to discriminate between the 
noumenal Reality, the source of bliss, and the phenomenal Unreality, 
the source of evil, and to give up attachment to the latter (Viveka and 
Vairagya). We must have so trained our minds and our bodies that 
they do not readily yield to the power of attraction of phenomenal embel¬ 
lishments. Again in our attempt to mould our inner nature, we have, to 
a great extent, to work under the particular circumstances that surround 
our physical existence and through the physical body. It is idle to say 
that we, in our present state of progress, can train our minds and rise in 
the scale of mental or spiritual development without caring for the physi¬ 
cal conditions of our existence. Such conditions. have immense effect 
upon our minds, and the nature of our mental progress depends consider¬ 
ably upon them. To rise high in mental or spiritual progress, one must 
have a suitable physical body, chiefly the result of proper physical heredity, 
and desirable physical environments, and he must scrupulously preserve 
personal cleanliness, must be careful about the. nature of food and other 
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things taken into the body, and, above all, must be very particular about 
the regularity of his habits. It is when such physical conditions are ful¬ 
filled that the body becomes a fit instrument to be used in aid of his im¬ 
proving the inner qualifications. 1 Such are the conditions required to 
be satisfied by the students of the Upanishads, conditions both inter¬ 
nal and external. The Great Ones, taking all these into consideration, 
ruled that only certain specified classes of people could study the Upani¬ 
shads and even this only in particular stages of life after the attainment 
of the prescribed qualifications above indicated and comprised under 
the term Sadhanachatushtayam2, of which the details will be found in all 
Sastraic works on the Hindu Philosophy of Religion and which will be 
considered briefly in the next chapter. 

6. The Brahmanas of our days are the physical descendants of the 
chief among such qualified classes of people. The internal qualification is 
difficult to be found in many of them now, and the 
th^UpaInis"hads' imin 3Dd external conditions are being hopelessly ignored. It 
is therefore I venture to say that many of us, Brah¬ 
manas, are at present not entitled to touch the Upanishads. One must 
first strive to fulfil the prescribed conditions of studentship, to secure the 
qualifications required for their study. To such of the readers as are non- 
Brahmins, I have one word in particular to say. It may be, the Brah- 
mana of the day may have lost a great portion of the claim for regard due 
to a Brahmana-in-merit. It may be, his inner life is not the life of the 
Brahmana and is unworthy of any attempt on his part to enter on a kind 
of study, the study of the Upanishads, too high for him at present. But, 
this incompetency of the modern Brahmana, you should remember, does 
not create in you any new qualification which you did not possess origin¬ 
ally. The fall of the Brahmana does not raise you up one inch higher. 
It is indeed a fact that some of you possess the undoubted possibility of 
securing the special qualifications required to make you fit to enter on 
such study. But the disqualification by birth still attaches itself to you 
and if you have any faith in the words of the Vedas you have no right to 
approach the Upanishads. You must bear in mind that no man in the 
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world is‘excluded’, in the real sense of the term from the study of 
the Upanishads which are open to all who are abie or qualified and 
willing to enter on their study, and that ‘exclusion’, often referred to 
in the Sastras, is based upon the insistence on the necessity of qualifica¬ 
tions which happen to include also the qualification of birth in a parti¬ 
cular caste. It may be said in passing that the Upanishadic teaching, as 
distinct from the actual Upanishads themselves, is perfectly open to all 
irrespective of birth and that it is mainly for the sake of those who are 
disqualified to directly study the Vedas that the Puranas and Itlihasas 
have come into existence. 


7. And you, iny Brahmana friends, must not forget that our Brah- 
manahood does not consist in our putting on of ex- 

The present-day Brah- Vernal appearances of Brahmanas-in-merit: nor even 
mana. rr 

does it depend upon the much boasted fact that we 

are the direct descendants of mighty Brahma-Rishis of old. But we must 
try our best to revive, rather to rekindle, in ourselves the true characteris¬ 
tics of the Brahmana and fit ourselves to enter on the final path of pro¬ 
gress. How should we make ourselves so fit becomes now the important 
question. We must recognise our fallen position at present and try to 
understand in what way our degradation has been brought about. We 
must recognise the evil and know its origin, and then try to remove it, 
or, if that should be impossible, we must try to turn our very evil to the 
best possible use. in a previous chapter some of the causes of our fall 
were mentioned. Knowing such causes, we are indeed in a better posi¬ 
tion to understand the real nature of our present forward course, and, 
going along such course, we shall hope not only to regain our original 
level but also to proceed onwards and onwards step by step, until the 
final goal is reached. We shall not be discouraged when we find that 
there is after all not much difference between ourselves, as we are found 
at present, and others as regards the qualifications required to take up 
the study of the Upanishads. It must be granted that the Brahmana 
even now has some advantages not possessed by others, namely, a suita¬ 
ble physical heredity and comparatively much better physical environ¬ 
ments; and in addition, there is also the fact that he has only to relearn 
hi§ old lessons and to get.back his lost qualifications, which can be more 
easily and t sooner done than in the case of the one who has to learn 
anew. And here I feel bound to mention the deplorable, fact that some 
Brahmanas of the present day Unfortunately try their very best to* conta¬ 
minate their bodies by adopting some of theumported modern-day vices, 
habits and acts of indiscretion, ;and to Ipse even the .few advantages that 
they possess over their brethren, . ^ 
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8. Our first business is to take steps to secure the required qualifica¬ 
tions. We have only to see whether and how far 
gr2 adUal * St6ady Pr °" we are P re P are d learn lesson of renunciation. 

By denunciation’ is meant the abandonment of all 
desires which widen more and more the gulf between one individual and 
•another and which, by preventing such individual from realising his one¬ 
ness in spirit with all the others, subject him to the operation of the rigid 
Law of Karma; it is the abandonment of all attachment to the fruits of 
actions, and the consequent abandonment, or rather non-happening, of 
the very activities in the end. True renunciation , be it remembered, is 
always mental , and never merely physical or external , as is very often 
mistaken in these our degenerate days in which Samnyasis.in appearance 
and Yogis in form have become as innumerable as real Samnyasa and 
Yoga have become rare. It is the lesson of such true renunciation that 
is taught in the Upanishads. Again, before we could think of abandoning 
altogether our desires and the consequent selfish actions, we should 
have learnt, as once before observed, to control those desires, and for 
controlling them we should know the several methods by which such 
control may be effected. And before we could begin to control them, 
we must have known or realised, to some extent at least, the manifold 
evils that arise from allowing the desires to have their full play. It is 
when these minor lessons are taught to us we become competent to enter 
on the final study, the study of the path of abandonment or renunciation. 
If, instead of going up step by step, we take to the study of the Upani¬ 
shads all at once, it is almost certain that we may fail to benefit by such 
study. Before we determine to study them, we should understand at 
what particular stage of progress or development we are, and consider 
that it is more important for us to know and learn to ascend the step just 
next to the one that is ours to-day than to acquire a mere theoretical 
knowledge about the topmost steps of the ladder which are far above our 


present possibilities. 

9. Therefore, my r fellow-students, study yourselves first. Under¬ 
stand properly the, law of spiritual progress. Study 
Some suggestions. the different kinds of activities 1 going oh in the uni¬ 
verse. Try to know 1 the nature of the four stages- in the path of progress, 
and the special characteristics of each of them. Know definitely in which 
•of the four stages you are, each of you, now progressing. Ascertain 
clearly what particular Dharmas belong to that specific stage. Follow 
those Dharmas whatever they may be. Those Dharmas, wfien success¬ 
fully gone through, will soon take you up to the stage next higher than 
your present one. Let us give up all our mistaken notions that we have 
risen far above the stage of action. JLet us abandon the false idea that 
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there is no lesson in the universe to receive which we are yet not fit. Let 
us thoroughly realise our weakness and our ignorance, and in such realisa¬ 
tion consist our strength and our wisdom. Our revered ancestors, who 
had well studied the nature of true progress, have laid down for our use 
definite courses of conduct, based on the revealed codes 1 of morals and 
religious conduct which are sure to take us successfully through the 
lower stages and to qualify us in the end to take the final step. 2 Let us 
take firm hold of such rules so prescribed and act them out in life. For 
this end, it is all important that we should be constantly studying the 
lives of great men, so as to learn how we should conduct ourselves under 
given circumstances. Our Itihasas and Puranas are intended to give us 
such teachings. But you should study them properly and in the right' 
spirit. Many of our modern scholars read them, with a prejudice against 
them and they are able to find in them only a reflection of their own 
nature. Cast aside, therefore, all prejudice, if you want to understand 
them properly and you will find in them an immense lore of wisdom. 
Again, with a view to realise in our lives the truth of such wholesome 
teachings, we should be constantly exercising self-control, control of 
body and mind, and our Sastras considerably help us in the exercise 
of such control. 3 

10. It is when these lower stages of progress are passed through, 

it is when you, realising your position, have so far 
Qualification secured. ... , , ,, , ,, . . . 

trained your present bodies that they are beginning 

to serve as your proper instruments, it is when you have learnt to check 

the free advance of your desires and to live the life prescribed by the 

Sastras, and not until then,4 you begin to see some glimpses of the final 

path, the path of renunciation, the path illumined by the sacred Upani- 

shads. It is only when you have advanced so far you become the 
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qualified students of that Upanishadic Philosophy,l which deals with the 
spiritual side2 of the universe and the Absolute Essence of things. 
Once you become so qualified, you are on that very path, and in the 
Upanishads you then find the true guide to take you along tbe path. It 
is in that stage of progress the Upanishads are of real value to you. 
Raise yourselves up to that glorious height. Study the Upanishads then, 
and be happy as ever you are, the Secondless One Self.8 


1. chu+)«ldi | Mund. 

2. I Ka. Bhashya. 

3. m SRfcT | Mahanarayana Up. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


SADHANAS 

1. Atma-Jnana, the actual realisation of the Highest Truth enunci¬ 
ated by the Upanishads, can be had only at the hands 
from^qaaua^Teacher of the Acharya or Guru, the Divine Teacher, i It 
and only to qualified cannot be got from other sources. It cannot be had 
from books, nor from eloquent lectures. Jnana can¬ 
not be extracted from one’s own imaginings, the so-called meditations 
or contemplations of our many mistaken friends of the present day. It 
is available only from the qualified Guru, and only to the qualified 
Sishya. The proper qualifications of both the teacher and the taught are 
clearly and definitely mentioned in the Sastra. Many of such qualifi¬ 
cations prescribed for the Sishya will surely be found in the one who has 
systematically gone through the Dharmic stages of advancement already 
mentioned, doing away with the Maladdsha and the Vikshepadosha. 
Further advancement for such an aspirant is, of course, not very difficult. 
Difficulties all arise when people, not having had the requisite preliminary 
training, want to have Jnana, as many of us actually do. We must re¬ 
cognise that our first duty is to see how far we have qualified ourselves 
to become Jnana-Sishyas. When we so become qualified, we will surely 
have proper Gurus. Some of us, without the least regard for securing the 
necessary qualifications for discipleship, begin at the wrong end by begin¬ 
ning to analyse others to see if they will be proper Gurus. So long as 
we are ourselves unqualified even to become disciples, we cannot pretend 
to test the qualifications of others for the position of Gurus. Proper 
Gurus are always in existence, waiting for proper Sishyas. Our attention 
must be therefore confined only to the securing of proper qualifications 
for discipleship. 
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2. The qualifications (Sadhanas), prescribed by the Sastra for dis- 

cipleship to attain Atma-Jnana, are (in accordance 
ioJ d^piesh^ ) llfiCatl0nS g enera l rules stated in Chapter XI) four 

in number:— 

(1) Viveka or discrimination, 

(2) Vairagya or non-attachment, 

(3) A six-fold training of mind and body, and 

(4) Mumukshuta or wish to be relieved. 

Without these four qualifications being secured, Jnana cannot be 
had, and the Supreme Goal cannot be reached. 1 

3. Viveka is discrimination between the eternal (Nitya) noumenal 

Brahman or Atma (Self) and the transitory (Anitya) 
^Viveka or dismnuna- phenomenal Jagat or Anatma (Not-Self) 2 . This dis¬ 
crimination is the intellectual grasp of the characteris¬ 
tic difference between Sat or permanent substance (which is to be the 
•object of Jnana) and Asat or impermanent appearance. Whatever changes 
not is permanent or real; whatever changes is impermanent or unreal. 
Substance cannot change, and is real; appearance is ever changing, and 
is unreal. Everything about ‘ man» is ever changing. His body, his 
■tendencies and desires, his views, all are changing. The only lasting ele¬ 
ment in him is that continuous, conscious something inside which, from 
the beginning to the end, is perceiving all these changes, being itself 
however the same identical ‘I’ (Aham) without the least change. This 
ever conscious (Chaitanyam) ‘I’ is the subsisting witness of all states of 
.the body and of the mind that appear and disappear. This inmost is 
real, whereas the body, the mind and all environments which always 
•change are unreal. 
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4. Mere intellectual grasp (as in Viveka) or what is commonly known 

as 'knowledge' is not ‘realisation’. As a preparation 
att ach me nt* ° r n °" - *° conver * ‘knowledge’ into ‘direct realisation’, the 
actual life of the knower is to be modelled in accord¬ 
ance with the knowledge gained. Hence, the aspirant Viveki is asked to 
refrain from being carried away by appearances and to cultivate what is- 
called Vairagya. Vairagya is non-attachment to all enjoyments of 
Anatmic life. 1 Viveka, if true and genuine, cannot but end in Vairagya. 2 ' 
If people, who are well known for their book-learning and verbal dis¬ 
crimination, do not exhibit real Vairagya in their conduct, we may take it 
that they have not enough Viveka yet. Only that man can be said to have 
Viveka in its entirety who believes in the actual existence of the dis¬ 
tinction between Atma and Anatma, and who conducts himself in daily 
life in accordance with such belief. The man of true Viveka, who 
knows the distinguishing characteristics of the real and the unreal, and 
who therefore knows the evil consequences of being led away by the 
unreal form-side of things, will certainly not court such consequences. We 
all believe and know that fire will scorch the finger if put into it; and so 
we do not put the finger in. The little baby does not know the scorching, 
nature of fire, and the result is actual burn. If a learned man truly 
discriminates between the real and the unreal, how could his activities be 
any more guided by the latter? Evidently, he whose activities are.so 
guided does not, in his heart of hearts, believe the unreal to be unreal,, 
and his learned exposition of the unreal nature of all but the Self is all 
for others alone. If Viveka should be truly secured, the life of the 
Viveki will be altogether different, Vairagya being largely in evidence in 
everything he is doing or saying. 

5. Although by virtue of Sat-karma and Upasana, and Viveka and; 

Vairagya, the aspirant would have ceased to do any 
of mind'anefbody 21 "" 18 ^ arraa °* a binding character, the fact that for untold 
series of incarnations his mind has been accustomed! 
to go along particular courses of Karmic activity, good or bad, giving rise 
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-to varied experiences, indicates that there must be still in his mental 
nature a kind of susceptibility, called Vasana, which may lead, under ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, to the doing of similar Karma again. In order 
to take away this subtle Vasana also, the Sastra has provided a kind of 
special training which is the third Sadhana. It comprises six items of 
training which are clubbed together as one Sadhana on account of the 
circumstance that they are all inter-dependent, as may be seen from 
their very nature. They are 1 :— 

(1) Sanaa:—Effective control of mind and its operations. 

(2) Dama:—The subduing of the bodily organs of sensation and 

action. 

(3) Uparati:—Withdrawal or turning away from, or non-depend¬ 
ence upon, everything external to Self. 

(4) Titiksha:—Absolute patience and endurance, without the least 
murmur or troubled thoughts of complaint or vengeance. 

(5) Sraddha:—Absolute faith in the words of the Sastra and of the 

Guru. 

(6) Samadhana:—Firm, unwavering, fixing of the mind on the 
pure Absolute Self in calm and peace. 

This six-fold Sadhana is a peculiar and interesting one. There can 
be no efficient control of mind (Sama) without control of bodily ten¬ 
dencies (Dama). The bodily organs, again, cannot be subdued (Dama) 
without the mind having already been brought under control (Sanaa). 
Endurance and patience (Titiksha) and also the turning away from objects 
of attraction (Uparati) are all depending upon the extent to which Satna 
and Dama have been made possible. Uparati and Titiksha, it may be 
said, are implied in Sanaa and Dama themselves. Again, from Faith 
(Sraddha) all the other five sub-Sadhanas derive their strength and sub¬ 
tlety. Samadhana, which means the stationing of oneself in the Supreme 
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Atma in absolute peace, is possible only on the undoubted securing of 
the other sub-Sadhanas. I may state here that practice in Hathayoga will 
help many in securing this third Sadhana (Samadishatkam) soon. No 
doubt, the direct method of realising oneness (Samadarsanam) is Raja- 
yoga. Hatha-yoga is the preliminary means and training of the body and 
the mind to enable one to enter on the path of Raja-yoga. To the 
advanced few, Hatha-yoga may not be necessary, and they may im¬ 
mediately take to Raja-yoga practice. To the others whose senses are 
turbulent and whose minds are restless and uncontrollable, the 
preliminary training in Hatha-yoga is quite necessary. 

6. A word about Faith in particular may be said in this context. 

Though but a mental qualification, faith or Sraddha 
sity^ 11 * 13nd lU neC6S does n °l appear to be one wholly acquirable by one’s 
efforts alone. Mostly it has to come of itself by 
virtue of the man’s previous meritorious thoughts and deeds, of course, 
aided by his present efforts also. This is why it is stated sometimes that 
faith must come only by the Lord’s Grace. Learning and reasoning may 
create admiration, but cannot create faith. They can no doubt strengthen 
faith if already in existence. Bad learning and wrong reasoning may also 
weaken or even extinguish it. Faith may not appear at one stage of life, 
but may appear at another. The prudent man will avail himself of it 
most when he has it. If any one has it not, but wishes it, he will have 
it sooner or later. Faith in the Sastra and in the Guru is absolutely 
necessary. It is very unfortunate that faith is mostly wanting in these 
days. Progress in spirituality is impossible without faith 1 . If faith is not 
strong enough, other Sadhanas will be of little avail. The ultimate truth 
cannot be known except through the Sastra and the Guru. The ultimate 
Goal cannot be reached except by the ways prescribed by the Sastra and 
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actually shown by the guiding Gurui. How can we attain the supreme 
end, or even any of the intermediate ends, if we have no faith in the 
Sastra or the Guru ? Even in regard to worldly matters, is there any 
department of knowledge or activity in which faith does not play an im¬ 
portant part in the training? Is not faith much more required in spiritual 
training where there is lesser scope for personal verification till advance¬ 
ment is made far enough? It is surprising that the modern intellect, which 
claims to be very keen, does not see the patent necessity for absolute 
faith in regard to matters spiritual. 

7. As very often seen in this complicated universe ensouled by 
Iswara, so perhaps, now and then, even in the 
theGurn 68 * ° f personality of the chosen Guru some Rajasic and 

Tamasic qualities may also be seen exhibited. 
But the disciple is strictly asked to direct his attention to the 
Satwic qualities alone. However careful may he have been in the 
selection of his Guru, or however much qualified he may himself 
be to merit the august presence before him of the truly qualified 
holy Gurudeva, he may happen, once in a way, to discern the traces of 
the lower qualities even in his chosen ideal Teacher. As is the case with 
the whole manifested universe of Iswara, so also the personality of the 
Gurudeva has its many-sided nature. The activity of the mind 
of man is two-fold. The currents of mental forces are some of them 
external or outgoing, others internal or Self-reaching. The former lead 
to the phenomenal multiplicity of finite existence, and the latter to the 
noumenal unity of the infinite Self. The former are repellent and throw 
out those who come under their influence, and the latter are attractive 
and those who are drawn by such in-going currents are passed into the 
very inmost Self. Although the holy Guru may sometimes exhibit Rajasic 
or repellent feelings, the duty of the disciple is to guard himself carefully 
without being, in the least, influenced by such exhibition; and whenever 
there is a manifestation of the Satwic nature of the adored Guru, the 
disciple must be equally careful and ready to at once throw himself, in 
admiration, into the Satwic currents of the Guru’s introspection, which 
lead to the realisation of the Sat-Chit-Ananda nature of the inmost Real 
Self in the holy Guru. The Gurudeva may sometimes exhibit Rajasic 
feelings, and sometimes even Tamasic tendencies, to test the faith of the 
disciple; for the Gurudeva is not only the latter’s Teacher but also his 
Examiner. Even if some defects should actually be present in the chosen 
Guru, the disciple may utilise those, very defects for his own good by 
training himself to ignore those defects; altogether and to admire, imitate 
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and follow only that which is good in the Guru. Pitiable indeed is the 
condition of the man who is not trained to appreciate the merits in others, 
but who has made himself keen enough to discern only the faults in 
them, especially in those who are legitimately in the position of teachers 
for the whole humanity by reason of their pure heredity, their sustained 
austerity, their faultless and noble antecedents, their immense and deep 
learning, their unbounded sympathy and love for all, their readiness to 
help and their absolute selflessness. Real devotion to the holy Guru as 
the visible embodiment of Iswara Himself is absolutely necessary for 
every student of Atma-Vidya 1 . 

8. We have so far seen that the aspirant, who has secured the above- 
mentioned three Sadhanas, namely, Viveka, Vairagya 
for^iberation^° r W1Sh anc * the six-fold Sadhana (Samadishatkam), has 
knowledge of the difference between .A { M_(Real 

Self) and (Unreal Not-Self), is not attached to temporal enjoyments 
and, by complete control over body and mind and by strong faith and 
well-grounded peace of mind, has thoroughly eradicated even his Vasanas 
(susceptibilities) from his inner nature. The underlying motive for secur¬ 
ing these Sadhanas and others is that of securing final liberation 
(Moksha) from the bonds of conditioned existence. Notwithstanding his 
learning and practice the limiting body and mind are clinging to him still. 
He knows that his physical body is only a temporary residence for the pur¬ 
pose of his experience (Bhoga) of the result of Prarabdha-Karma, good 
and bad, and is in consequence called “ Bhdgayatanam," that his inner 
frame (Sookshma Sarira), of which his mind forms part, is but his instru¬ 
ment for such Bhoga and is called on this account “ Bhogasadhanam," 
and that, if he wants to rise once for all above his limited nature, he 
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must get rid of both Ayatanam and Sadhanam of individual Bhdga. The 
ardent wish to find out the means of escaping from the entrapment 
caused by the limitations of mind and body and from the ever-recurring 
evil of birth and death is called “ Mumukshuta ”, the fourth main 
Sadhana. This wish to attain Moksha is the Root-cause (Moolakaranam) 
of the rest of the Sadhanast, Mumukshuta, as in tne case of Vairagya, 
ought to be very strong in order that the other Sadhanas may bear good 
fruitsS. Also, this strong wish for liberation must be sustained to the 
end; otherwise, the longed-for fruit of the hitherto immense labour cannot 
be seen. Even in secular matters the rule is similar. If a student, wish¬ 
ing to become a lawyer, has taken the trouble of going through the 
tedious courses of study and passed in the final law examinations, he 
cannot yet become a practising lawyer unless his wish to become one 
continues strong making him actually apply for being enrolled as an ap¬ 
prentice and place himself under the guidance of a knowing senior. Just 
in the same way, if, after securing the rest of the Sadhanas, the aspirant 
keeps quiet without ardently wishing for final liberation, he will not attain 
Jnana. It is only sustained Mumukshuta that actually drives the advanced 
aspirant to the proper Jnana-Guru. He runs up to the Great Teacher, 
prostrates at his His Holy Feet, expresses to Him his longing for Moksha, 
and soon becomes his chosen disciple for the attainment of true Atma- 
Jfiana (the realisation of the Self). 

9. The above detailed four Sadhanas, which are together known 
, under the name of Sadhanachatushtayam, duly 

NiS^a “ anana and 9 ualif y the aspirant to have what is called 
‘ Sravana ’ (initiation by hearing) at the hands of the 
Spiritual Guru and to thus become a Jnana-Sishya. Only to the Sishya 
who has secured the prescribed Sadhanachatushtayam, Sravana, the hear¬ 
ing of the Great Mahavakya, the lofty words of Divine Wisdom 
and Ultimate Truth, from the Holy Guru, proves really fruitful. We see 
abundantly illustrated among our present-day Vedantins the utter barren¬ 
ness of SravanaS had without regard to the securing of ihe preliminary 
Sadhanas. Even to the duly qualified one, who has had the full preli¬ 
minary training, Sravana is directed to be had more than once* in order 
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that it may not become fruitless. After the qualified Sishya has the great 
ultimate Truth revealed to him through the -words of the Guru, he is 
directed to go through what is called 'Manana' (cogitation), the process 
of constant mental rumination of the great Revelation, so as to render the 
knowledge received doubtless, firm and clear. When Manana has been 
full and thorough and the Sishya's knowledge of the Truth has become 
well-grounded and unshakable, the Lord Guru trains the Sishya in the 
only remaining, but most important and difficult, process of ‘Nididhyasana^ 
(this is untranslatable into English; the words ‘meditation’, ‘contempla¬ 
tion’ and such others do not convey the idea). Nididhyasana, which 
results in what is called ‘Samadhi’, is an exceptional process of Self-reali¬ 
sation known only to the Aryan Hindu Seer. It is the process by which 
the Sishya tries to become, as it were, what he is stated to be in reality 
according to the teaching of the Upanishads and of the Great Guru. It 
may be described as a long, continuous or unbroken flow of meditative 
thought on his own true Sat-chit-ananda nature as revealed to him in 
Sravana and made sure about by Manana until such thought itself vanishes 
because of the merging of his mind itself in the Self. It seems unneces¬ 
sary to state here more about Nididhyasana or about the different kinds of 
Samadhi. Such matters have to be known in time from the Guru himself. 
No knowledge of them beforehand can be either real or fruitful. With 
the completion of Nididhyasana the Sishya's training is over, and he 
himself becomes a JnanI, the knower of knowers. His very Sishyatwam 
is no more, he and his Guru having become one in the Self. In fact, he 
shines in all beings as their Atma, and all again are in him as his very 
Self. He is in truth now as ever the all-pervading Supreme Self, the 
absolute Sat-chit-ananda-swaroopi. Thus is the lofty Ideai of Supreme 
Realisation made accessible to the one who cares for Dharma (Pravritti 
and Nivritti) and Jnana and who will, by following the ways prescribed, 
secure the necessary Sadhanas or Upayas (means) and be saved, taking 
his firm stand on the unyielding resoluteness of his will-power, on the 
innate, infinite strength of his very Self. The man who ignorantly thinks 
he is too weak for the task can never reach the Goal. 1 The weak must 
always go to the wall. None can expect to have Moksha by easy-going 
means, the ways of the weakling. 

10. It may be seen from the above that the four main qualifications 
of discipleship for Jnana, namely, Viveka, Vairagya, 

JSKShi S ama “ atkam and Mmukshuta,whichgobythe 
ins>. name Sadhana-chatushtayam, specially so called 

because of the extreme importance of Jnana, them- 
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selves form in their aggregate the first of four Sadhanas again (another 
Chatushtayam) the other three Sadhanas in succession being Sravana, 
Manana and Nididhyasana. This second Chatushtayam, which has 
reference to what is called Nivritti Dharma, Dharma of renunciation, 
directly leads to Jfiana. We may also state that Karma, Upasana, the 
four-fold Sadhana for discipleship described above and Jfiana (together 
with its Sadhanas secured under the Guru, namely, Sravana, Manana and 
Nididhyasana) form a third Chatushtayam which leads to Moksha itself, 
the Realisation of the Self. Thus, it is found, that the first Sadhana- 
chatushtayam is for securing proper discipleship (Jfiana-Sishyatwam), the 
second Chatushtayam for Jfiana, and the third for Moksha. We see now 
at one glance the value and the importance of all the stages of the great 
Aryan training, namely, those of Karma, Upasana, the four-fold Sadhana 
for discipleship, Sravana, Manana and Nididhyasana and finally Jfiana. 
The first two, namely, Karma and Upasana, of which Karma removes 
Mala Dosha and Upasana Vikshepa Dosha, have reference to Pravritti 
Dharma. Jfiana, which is mentioned as the last, and which removes 
Avarana-Dosha and also cancels all the Karmic results in store, is secured 
by the intermediate Sadhanas stated above which have reference to Nivritti 
Dharma. That is to say, the four-fold Sadhana comprising Viveka, 
Vairagya and others make a man qualified to approach the Guru for 
Jfiana. Then, by Sravana he receives Jfiana from the Guru. Jfiana so 
received is clothed in sounds and words pregnant with meaning. By 
Manana he ponders over such meaning, argues within himself, gets his 
doubts, if any, cleared, becomes convinced, and makes the idea received 
his own. By Nididhyasana he secures the direct experience in himself 
of the truth of the Jfiana taught to him, and Jfiana is evermore with him, 
he having realised his own true state of being the ultimate Jfianaswaroopi,. 
the Final Drik (Seer) in all. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

SAMNYASA. 

1. Jnana can be secured only by the one who successfully passes 

along the path of Nivritti Dharma. This path is a 
An °bi ec ^°f Nivntth narrow, steep and difficult one. The object of pas- 
about mindlessness. sage through the earlier stages of Pravritti Dharma, 
the stages of Action and Devotion, is the bringing 
about of the purification and the steadiness of the mind, Chittasuddhi and 
Chittaikagryam. The object of training in Nivritti Dharma is, among 
others, the bringing about of actual mindlessness, virtual annihilation of 
the mind. It is only by such annihilation, the annulment of the medium 
of Atmic reflection, the Chidabhasahood of the Jiva, with all its retinue 
of Samsaric evils, can be put an end to. Such annihilation, curiously 
enough, has to be made after the aforesaid purification and steadiness 
of the mind itself. In order that we may do away with the mind 
altogether, we have to take beforehand immense trouble by way of the 
removal of its impurities and restlessness. For, the nature of the mind 
is such that so long as it is impure and actively mischievous it is incapa¬ 
ble of being cut or torn away, nay, even of being hit. It is when it is 
rid of its gross, hardened excrescences of Tamasic and Rajasic character^ 
which make it thick, rough and strong, and is made to assume its natural 
Satwic fineness, it can be easily torn asunder. [It may be remembered 
that the elementary constituents of the mind are taken from the Satwic 
aspects of the five primary Elements (Akasa, Vayu, etc.), that those of 
Prana are from their Rajasic aspects, and that those of the physical body 
and matter from their Tamasic aspects]. Thus we find that all the trou¬ 
ble in the stages of Karma and Bhakti is only to bring about the natural 
condition of the mind by freeing it from all the accumulated results of 
Tamasic and Rajasic activities in the untold number of prior incarnations 
of its owner, the Jiva. 

2. While passing along the path of Pravritti Dharma itself, one 

would do well to allot every day some time, short or 

towardfmfndtsS' 6 lon § 38 H be found convenient, for sitting in a 
solitary place and practising the art of mere witnes¬ 
sing, without allowing the mind to make any Sankalpas of its own. While 
so sitting, many thoughts will pass through the mind by reason of previous 
Vasanas (mental habits). He should take care to see that he merely 
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perceives the appearance of such thoughts without doing more. Suppose 
some enjoyable object is seen or heard. He must compel his mind to 
stop with the mere receiving of the sensation, and not to build up any 
further thoughts and desires over it. He must remember that he in truth 
is the ultimate witness of the rise before him and the fall or disappearance 
before him of all external and internal phenomena. Let anything pass 
before him. Indifference should be cultivated. This state of indifference 
is called Udaseenasthitih. If this state is well-established, phenomena 
will gradually cease to attract him, more and more losing their import¬ 
ance for him, and the stage will soon come in the end when phenomena 
as such will cease to exist for him, and nothing will be cognised by the 
mind. The mind will then be a blank altogether. The way to prevent 
the mind from making Sankalpas is to guard the mind from dwelling on 
the desirability or the undesirability of the objects which give rise to 
sensations. If the mind is allowed to dwell on such desirability or other¬ 
wise, further states of mind in the shape of desires or hates will arise, 
which in their turn will drag him more and more downwards into the 
depths of ruin. By « prevention of the mind from making Sankalpas " 
is virtually meant the withdrawal by Atma of his own life away from the 
mind, a withdrawal which, if thorough, will make Chidabhasa disappear 
and with him the whole perceived universe. 


3. The above-mentioned practice, to be completely successful, re¬ 
quires certain peculiar conditions and circumstances 

The Senses of ‘I’ and w j l i c h cannot possibly be found in the case of those 
Mine’must go. r „ . . . , 

engaged in the Pravritti Dharma Marga. In order 
that the mind may be fully subjugated, the senses of ‘I’ and ’mine’ should 


completely go. The sense of ‘mine’ should go first and in the end the 
sense of ‘I’ also. The one whose Dharma is Pravritti Dharma, though 
capable of advancing very far, cannot altogether pass beyond the notions 
of ‘T and ‘mine’. However much a Grihasthamay be spiritually great, he 
has necessarily to be active Dharmically in certain particular ways in 
which he has his ideas of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ continuously preserved in him. 
Suppose for instance he goes out in the evening to the river-side to per¬ 
form his Sandhya-Karma. When he returns from there he naturally goes 
to his own house to perform his Sayam-Aupasana and to have his supper. 
Of necessity, the idea that the house is his and that those in it are his 
connected souls must be present in his mind. If such sense of “mine 
were not in him, he might go to any other house or place, which he does 
not. So again, if a near elderly Jfiati or agnatic relation dies, he ought to 
observe pollution and give oblations saying “ My Jfiati so and so shall 
have this and be relieved and satisfied ” and so on. 
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4. So long as one continues to be a Brahmacharl or Grihastha or 

Vanaprastha, he has certain fixed Sastraic religious 
nyasa eSSity f ° r SaI?1 duties which he cannot on any account ignore at all 

and such duties ought to be performed punctually 
and well. The Grihastha among them has also certain additional secular 
duties, duties to relations, to the country and the people in general, which 
all he should be mindful of. The idea that he is an actor (Karta) of a parti¬ 
cular Varna and Asrama will be constantly before his mind in order that 
he may perform all the Sastra-prescribed Karmas properly. As long as 
this idea continues, actual mindlessness, with the consequent realisation of 
the Self (Atma), will be almost impossible. In order to make it possible, 
to put it in another way, in order to make Sravana and Manana comple¬ 
tely fruitful and Nididhyasana real, steady and sustained, the Sastra has 
made the provision for Samnyasa to free the Dharmic Karta of his 
responsibilities of Karma. If Karma is renounced in strict accordance 
with the rules of such Sastraic provision, the aspirant becomes free to 
pursue, quite unimpeded, his further attempts towards actual mindless¬ 
ness and Atmic realisation. 

5. As stated above, the Sastra enjoins on all the three Asramls, the 

Brahmachari, the Grihastha and the Vanaprastha, 

onfy^7hSaicr o d d e e lhe necessit y of performing the variously prescribed 

Nitya and Naimittika Karmas. It also provides rules 
as to who are qualified to renounce all such Karmas by way of Samnyasa 
and how and when. Until such Sastraic Samnyasa is effected, the bind¬ 
ing nature of such Nitya and Naimittika Karmas cannot go. If, without 
such Samnyasa, one would merely cease to perform such Karmas, he 
becomes a Pashanda punishable as declared in the Sastra, and his future 
will be indeed deplorable. I have to state in this connection that in 
modern India such Pashandas are daily increasing in number under the 
name of 4 Sadhus', especially in North India. In the South there are a 
few stray cases of such Pashanda-Sadhuhood, but such cases, few though 
they are at present, seem likely to spread like wild fire,largely consuming 
all that is Dharmically proper and elevating. None who is really qualified 
to make Karma-Samnyasa should think of renouncing Karma and becom¬ 
ing a Samnyasi except in the manner prescribed in the Sastra. Take • 
a Magistrate for example. If he wants to escape from the worries and 
troubles of his position as Magistrate, he must tender his resignation in 
the mode prescribed by the Government rules. If, without doing so, he 
would simply sit at home and not mind his Magisterial duties, he is sure 
to be punished for his default of performance of duty. Similarly, if a 
Brahmana, without following the Sastraic rules of Samnyasa, would only 
remove his Sikha and Yajnopaveeta, put on the robe of a Samnyasin 
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and cease to perform his Nitya and Naimittika Karmas, he would surely 
be punished by Iswara for his Pashandahood, however much he may 
pass for a great Sadhu or SamnyasI in the eyes of the ignorant people. 
Removal of Sikha and Yajnopaveeta cannot relieve him from the duties 
of his particular Asrama. Mere removal of the turban and the gown or 
throwing away of the pen cannot relieve a Judge from his duties as judge. 
Again, however much such a Sadhu or other may secure some small 
Siddhis or psychical powers because of the stern austerity and desireless- 
ness of his new life, these powers will not save him from the serious con¬ 
sequences of his unauthorised renunciation of Karma. 

6. Similarly, none who is not authorised under the Sastra, either by 
birth or by personal disqualification, to make Karma 
Brahmana^ ° nly f ° r the Samnyasa can ever become a SamnyasI. It is only 
the Brahmana that can become onei, and that only 
in the Sastra-mentioned circumstances. Modern India possesses non- 
Brahmana Sadhus and Samnyasls so called, countable by hundreds, 
perhaps by thousands also. What the future of all these will be is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine. The Sastra description of their fate is indeed horrible2 
It is a well-known fact that Lord Sri Krishna insinuated in the Gita that 
Arjuna, being a mere Kshatnya, was not authorised to make Karma- 
Samnyasa and to become a Bhikshu or SamnyasI. This Gita is pretend¬ 
ed to be adhered to by all, and yet its direction is openly violated. If a 
Dharmic Kshatriya oi Arjuna’s position, entitled under the Sastra to pass 
through three Asramas, could not become a SamnyasI, how has it happen¬ 
ed that Kayasthas (born of Kshatriya father and Sudra mother), Sudras 
and the like who can have only one Asrama, namely, Garhastyam, accord¬ 
ing to the Sastra, are found wandering about in hundreds in the garb of 
Samnyasls, can be answered only by Kalipurusha, all this being exclusive¬ 
ly his work. The Sastra specifically directs that none but a Brahmana 
can wear a Kashaya cloth 1 . But now Kashava has become the common 
property of all, including even Panchamas. A number of Mutt-institu¬ 
tions also are raised, especially in South India, Sudras called Pandarams 
who not only pretend to be Samnyasls, but also pose themselves as Gurus 
-capable of even initiating disciples or Sishyas in Mantras and the like. 
Kali's work of Dharmic perversity and spiritual confusion is indeed 
surprisingly, but most painfully, interesting. 


1. w Vow II Ya ^ DL Sa ii&‘ 
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7. Further, even in the case of the Brahmana qualified to become 
a Samnyasi, care should be taken to see that only 
Selection of the proper such kind of Samnyasa is made as may be suitable to 
necrasanr. SiI!lny5Sa ” the stage of advancement of the aspirant. To be 
plain, true Samnyasa is only of one kind,2 the one of 
complete renunciation of everything other than one's own body (Sarva- 
sangaparityagaroopa) including the giving up of all attachment to every¬ 
thing phenomenal from the lowest in this earth right up to the highest in 
Satyaldka even, coupled with strong Mumukshutwam or longing for 
final liberation. Knowing that such thorough or true kind of renunciation 
may not be possible in most cases, the Sastra has made provisions for 
some preliminary kinds of Samnyasa in order that the aspirants may be 
slowly trained along the Nivritti Dharma Marga by easy gradations of as¬ 
cent. The Sruti mentions therefore a fourfold division of Samnyasa into 
Kuteechaka, Bahocdaka, Hamsa and Paramahamsa, sometimes a six-fold 
one by dividing the last or fourth into three again, namely, Paramahamsa, 
Tureeyateela and Avadhoota. The one who wants to become a Sam¬ 
nyasi should in the first place ascertain by self-examination to which kind 
of Samnyasa he would be fit and should take steps to become that kind of 
Samnyasi alone. This is not done in these days, and everyone,, 
especially in South India, with the exception of a few cases among the 
Sri Vaishnavas, goes through that form of Samnyasa which is intended for 
a Paramahamsa. Complete shaving of the head, including the removal 
of the Sikha, and casting away of Yajnopaveeta are the singular external 
peculiarities of the entrance into Paramahamsa life. After such entrance^ 
most SamnyasTs find it possible to lead the lives only of the lesser kinds 
of Samnyasa. This is surely regrettable. They ought to have at the out¬ 
set prudently adopted their appropriate modes of the life of renunciation 
and saved themselves the evil of attempting to rise too high and of falling 
down. Owing to this circumstance, namely, the incapacity of most of the 
present day Samnyasls to stick to the Sastraic mode of true Paramahamsa 
life, many new practices or Sampradayas have arisen quite opposed to 
the clear directions of the Sruti, and they are even sought to be justified 
on Dharmic grounds. The one who is not a capable Mumukshu imbued 
with extreme (Teevratara) Vairagya, but who has only ordinary Teevra. 
Vairagya, still desiring to be devotionally active and to command some 
conveniences of life too, should only adopt either of the first two forms 
of Samnyasa, namely, Kuteechaka and Bahoodaka. After undergoing 
proper training in such lower forms of the life of renunciation, one may 
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find it possible in course of time to adopt the higher forms. The Sruti 
makes clear provision for the rise of the aspirants in due time from the 
lower stages of the Kuteechaka and others to the higher stage of true 
Paramahamsa life, and this provision can be well availed of. 

8. It is rather peculiar that the Smartas of South India do not think 
of the lesser forms of Samnyasa at all. One reason 
Pa^maham^orm. refer ll0wever may be mentioned why they always prefer 
Paramahamsasrama. It is only the Smarta, who is 
an Advaitin and who continues to be the follower of the Sruti and the 
Smriti, that can consciously have as his goal the supreme Moksha 
which is release from the bondage of duality on the realisation of the ab¬ 
solute oneness of the Self or Atma. So, none other than a Smarta can 
be a Mumukshu proper (desirer of Moksha). This desired Moksha or 
Mukti may be either Sakshat-Mukti (Liberation itself) or Krama-Mukti 
which means the securing of a life of discipleship in the loftiest Satyaloka 
with a view to have final liberation from there. None but a Smarta has 
in view either of these two forms of Mukti. No doubt, even the dualists 
talk of Moksha. But their Moksha does not mean liberation from 
conditioned existence, and it only means a phenomenal life of condi¬ 
tioned happiness and eternal service to God in Vaikuntha or Kailasa. 
The AdvaitI Smarta also may wish to have such life of happiness and 
service and of discipleship, but not as an end in itself but as a means to 
further progress towards absolute emancipation (Moksha). The non- 
Advaitins, not having in view any such further progress, cannot be said 
to have even Krama-Mukti as their goal. The possibility of becoming a 
Mumukshu therefore is open only to the Smarta. As the Sastra directs 
that only a Mumukshu can become a Paramahamsa, the Smarta prefers 
Paramahamsasrama to the others. But the mistake he is committing is 
that, instead of having it as his ulterior aim, he takes it up prematurely, 
without considering whether in all respects he is Sastraically qualified to 
adopt it. I may mention here that some dualist-Samnyasis also call them¬ 
selves Paramahamsas relying more, as they usually do, on the Sampra- 
daya teachings of their sectarian Gurus than upon the provisions of the 
Sruti and the Smriti. I may also state that even some non-Brahmana 
Sadhus, Pandarams and bogus Yogis are beginning to call themselves 
Paramahamsas in these days of licensed freedom. 

9. As partly indicated already, those who have 
A present-day mistake secured true Teevra Vairagya or non-attachment to 
d^yas 1111 VedlC Sampra ” the pleasures of life and are devotionally inclined 
and of active habits can only adopt the Kuteechaka 
or Bahoodaka life if they desire to become Samnyasis. In that life there 
will be ample scope given them for their devotional activities, even of the 
H—44 
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external kind, by way of elaborate Anushthanam, Japas and Image 
worship. In the Kuteechaka mode of life they can even command some 
conveniences of easy comfortable life by also continuing to be in any 
suitable permanent locality of their own free choice. After getting pro¬ 
perly trained in this Kuteechaka life, one may naturally wish after some 
time to rise higher up still by renouncing even the small comforts of this 
life and by giving up all external activities in the shape of Anushthanam 
and Image worship, and he may thus enter into the higher kinds of 
Snmnyasa life. As people, without any such preliminary training, now¬ 
adays take to Paramahamsa life suddenly, they have, of necessity, to be 
given such preliminary training while in the Paramahamsa stage itself 
quite contrary to the Vedic provisions. This accounts for the existence 
of various anti-Vedic Sampradayas among the present-day Parama- 
hamsas, such as those relating to elaborate Anushthanams, external or 
Bahya Image worship, having more cloths and other possessions than 
allowed and so forth. Properly speaking, such people ought to be com¬ 
pelled to observe strictly the Veda-mentioned rules of Paramahamsa-life 
and not to drag down the high Paramahamsa standard to their own 
lower level. But who is there to so compel, if even those who may be 
presumed to possess authority in the matter are themselves the followers 
of such anti-Vedic Sampradayas? Such a state of things will only lead to 
a confusion of standards. If a boy who is only fit to be a student of the 
High School is improperly admitted into the college-class, the ques¬ 
tion will be whether the student should be compelled to study the higher 
lessons of the college or the college-standard should be lowered to suit 
the lesser qualification of the student. What is now found in the 
Samnyasi circles is the adoption of the latter method. The eventual 
result of this in the long run, as affecting the Aryan Asrama institution, 
may be easily imagined. 

10. True Paramahamsa life, which is in fact the true Samnyasa- 

life, is so modelled by the Sruti that it cannot but 
Paramahamsa - tram- enc j supreme realisation of the Self. It is a 

mg. 

life of almost exclusive practice in Jnana, of pure 
Raja- Yoga, far above the stages of Karma and Upasana. At its very 
entrance, the insignia of Karma, namely, Sikha and Yajnopavita, have 
to be removed. In the case of the other three Samnyasis (the Kuteechaka, 
the Bahoodaka and the Hamsa) these insignia are retained, and it may 
be said therefore that these three have not wholly crossed the bounds 
of Karma. In the initial stages of the Paramahamsa-life the Samnyasi 
is directed, rather recommended, by the Sruti to have Manasa or mental 
worship, but in its later stages even this mental worship has to be given 
up, and he should thenceforward think of no other than his own Self. 
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Ways and means are provided for him to realise the absolute and infinite 
nature of this Self. It is neither proper nor necessary to mention here in 
detail the Dharmas of the true Samnyasa or Paramahamsa life, and such 
of the readers of this book as may take special interst in this subject and 
may be qualified to know such Dharmas directly from the Sruti must 
refer to the Sruti herself, the Upanishads concerned.* 

11. It is in the course of the training had in such Paramahamsa 
life the point of view of the aspirant in all his per- 
point! amahamSa ' S V ' eW ce pti° ns is converted into the pure Atmic point of 
view. Such a stage of his is the stage just previous 
to the one of absolute mindlessness of which mention was made before. 
As the phenomenal side of every thing would have ceased to attract such 
an aspirant, he sees only the Adhishthana Self everywhere. What the 
nature of such a kind of sight can be may be indicated by the following 
illustration. Suppose a man has a pair of gold bangles to sell. Two 
intending purchasers go to him. One of them wants to purchase the 
pair with a view to give it to his daughter for her wearing. When he 
examines the bangles, their shape and brilliancy have a great value for 
him. The other purchaser is a goldsmith and he wants to purchase the 
bangles with the idea of making another ornament with them. To him 
the shape and brilliancy are of no value at all, and his attention is all 
directed only to the quality of the substance gold in the bangles. His 
Drishti or sight is different from that of the other purchaser. He is not 
influenced by the phenomenal appearance of the bangles as the other is. 
Similarly, the Paramahamsa will train his mind in such a way as it will 
never be duped or carried away by the phenomenal appearance of any¬ 
thing in the world. Again the larger the point ot view the more insignifi¬ 
cant will be the thing seen. From the point of view of infinity anything 
finite can have no value at all. The point of view of the Parama- 
hamsa’s Drishti, being the infinite Atmic or substance-point of view 
the finite Anatmic aspects of the universe cease to be noted by him, 
and he is not affected by anything that may take place in the 
universe. To him everything seen is only the noumenal Reality 
and nothing else; that is to say, the real object of all his perception is 
only the Self m manifestation!. Such a Drishti of his, which is Jnana- 
Drishti in one sense, must of course result in actual mindlessness soonei 

*Ed. Note : To such readers the Sanskrit Work qRitf^f|%^:[Part II 
of is particularly recommended for study. 
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or later. Such mindlessness is not possible to the ordinary man whose 
perception is of the phenomenon or manifestation alone, which is mis¬ 
taken for the real. So long as the ordinary man is acting out his part in 
life, consistently with his external appearance, as in the case of the actor 
on the stage, without trying, by means of introspection, to realise in 
consciousness his own true nature, the whole universe around is indeed 
real to him. But to the former, proceeding in Jnana Marga, the 
universe is unreal and so also is his own Jeevatwam which implies 
individualisation and finiteness in the Self. As Iswara is none but the 
one Infinite Sell as appearing to be qualified by SatwikI Maya, so is 
JIva the same Self governed by Avidya, and so also Matter the same 
Self as determined by Tamasl. The numerator, so to say, in all the three a 
is the Infinite Self, and any quantity of limited denominator cannot in 
the least affect or lessen the infinitude of the numerator. The Infinite 
Self remains for ever Infinite. We are all that same Self. Such reali¬ 
sation is the goal of Jnana Marga, 1 and the glory of the Mukta or liberated- 
It is such realisation that is referred to in the famous exclamation of the 
Jivan-mukta in the Vedic song at the close of the Taittiriya Upanishad.2 

12. It may be remembered that it was stated in Chapter XIX that,. 

out of the three modes of seeing mentioned therein 
SiJhT Rlght Noumenal the third or right noumenal seeing is the object of 
strict Brahmana life. It is such true vision that is 
secured by the real Paramahamsa. It was observed that, in the second 
or ordinary phenomenal mode of seeing, all that can be seen is only ap¬ 
pearance, not reality at all. When I see a man, for example, I see only 
his body and dress, not him who is their owner. All his external appear¬ 
ances I am able to see through my senses and the mind, and his inner 
mental nature, that is to say, the peculiar characteristics of the Chida- 
bhasa in him, I am able to perceive by inference through my mind alone. 

I am however altogether unable to see or perceive the real Atma in him 
who seoms to have put on such outward appearances and exhibited such 
inner nature or characteristics. Why? Because, I am not able to pierce 
through phenomenal appearances and exhibitions which alone can be 

1- I Skanda Up. 
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cognised by me through the senses and the mind, and because whenever 
I have perception, external or internal, I have it only through the senses 
and the mind. It may be stated that so long as our reliance on the senses 
and the mind for perception and knowledge continues and so long as we 
are not prepared to undergo the Sastra-prescribed training which will 
enable us to have Atmic vision or right noumenal sight, we can never 
get at the reality of things at all. In all phenomenal perceptions, what is 
perceived or “object” is necessarily different from the perceiving subject. 
When I see a man, I am only able to see his body and dress and to infer 
the operations of his mind, because these all are different from me. I am 
unable to seee his Self or Atma, because, in truth, the latter is none 
different from my own Self. Atma, whether in oneself or in others, can 
never be phenomenally seen or perceived. Whether in external objects 
or in one's own personality and individuality, if all phenomenal manifes¬ 
tations sensed through the senses and the mind are subtracted from the 
objects perceived or nature analysed, nothing will remain at all except 
the ultimate noumenal reality altogether unreachable by the power of 
cognition. Both outside and inside, this reality is unknowable, because 
it is myself (my Self), in whom the distinction of object and subject is no 
more. If at all, Atma, from the phenomenal point of view, can be only 
the subject , his true nature being one of pure consciousness or chit, never 
an object What I am conscious of must be different from me. I cannot 
be identical with the object of my consciousness. I cannot be my own 
object. My eye can see everything else, but not itself. It can see its 
reflected picture on a glass, but not its real self. My legs can walk on 
everything, but not on themselves. 1 can get up on another man's should¬ 
ers and dance from there, and I cannot get up on my own and dance simi¬ 
larly. Thus Atma cannot be an object of my own consciousness or 
knowledge in the ordinary sense of the term. Hence, I am able to per¬ 
ceive in the man before me everything other than his Atma who, in 
truth, is my own Atma also. So, if Atma has to be realised at all, either 
in oneself or in others, the method of phenomenal perception through 
the senses and the mind will not do. These latter should be thoroughly 
subjugated and rendered inactive before such realisation could be possible. 
The Paramahamsa's training enables him to so subjugate them and to have 
direct Atmic vision everywhere. He knows that whatever is had through 
the senses and the mind can be appearance merely, and so, whenever 
such appearance is sensed by him, he ignores it. With the strengthening 
of the habit of ignoring appearances, the mind (with the senses) slowly 
begins to lessen its activities. The mind is then itself easily taught to see 
that what is perceived by it is only a shadow, not reality, and that what is 
real, namely, Atma, cannot be perceived by it. In other words, the 
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mind is made to realise that what can be reached by it is worthless and 
that what is blissful and worth having cannot be reached by it at all. 
Thus, the mind is made to put an end to its own activities as useless and 
aimless. When the activities of the mind thus cease, phenomenal per¬ 
ception also ceases. With the end of phenomenal perception, thedistinc- 
tion between the perceive rand the perceived and the existence of the 
Chidabhasa as such also cease, and the one indivisible Self (Atma), the 
Adhishthana, alone remains in the infinitude of his Sachchidananda state, 
His Witness-hood and Subject-hood also being no longer true because of 
the absence of anything else that could be witnessed or cognized as 
object!. 

13. In fact, Sat, Chit and Ananda are only intellectually conceived 

to be the three aspects of Atma. They are in truth 
Atma is Anandaroopi. Qn jy Qne * na t ure 0 f Atma may be said to be 

pure Ananda nature which implies that of the other two, namely, Sat and 
Chit. There can be no Ananda without consciousness (Chit) of Ananda. 
There can be neither Chit nor Ananda without there being a subsisting 
Reality (Sat) underneath them both. It is only we Chidabhasas who, 
attempting to analyse the conception of Atma, say that there are three 
aspects. All the three are but one, and that is absolute Ananda. 

14. When by adequate training in the course of Paramahamsa life, 

the SamnyasI fully cultivates the above-mentioned 
stage 6 Ativarnasrami noumenal sight or Jnana Drishti, all distinctions of 
phenomenal existence, as stated already, will cease to 
exist for him. He will himself rise above all ideas of his own Varna (caste) 
and Asrama. Similarly, Varnas and Asramas of others also will never 
be within his cognition. Seeing, as he does, the one Self everywhere, 
whether in himself or in others, whether in the brute or in man, the 
Sastraic distinctions oi Varnas and Asramas and their respective 
Dharmas will be nowhere for him. The position of such a 
great spiritually advanced soul is in the Sastra stated to be that of an 
Ativarnasrami. A true Ativarnasrami can never know or say that he is 
an Ativarnasrami. The very thought of his own position and such like 
phenomenal notions can exist no longer in his self-saturated mind. That 
those whom we now and then meet in the present-day world do act in 
the ways prompted by their senses and mind ignoring, rather, consciously 
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violating, the specific provisions and directions of the Sastra, and who, 
themselves, if questioned, say that they are Ativarnasramls, can never be 
true Ativarnasramls is clear. A true Ativarnasrami is called Ativarn- 
asrami only by others. 


Usefulness 

Samnyasi. 


of the 


15. One may well question now of what use can be such an Ati- 
varnasratnl or even the Samnyasi to the world. He 
may even say that a Samnyasi, who, for his main¬ 
tenance, has to depend upon public charity, ought 
to vindicate his Asrama by being useful to the public. If not, he would 
be good for nothing, being but a useless burden on the public. The one 
who is selfish enough to mind his own spiritual advancement, without 
caring for the advancement of others and without elevating others also 
along with himself, has no business or right to claim Bhiksha from others. 
The Samnyasi, to be really useful at all, may renounce all activities other 
than those for public good. For instance, there are the new political 
Samnyasis who have given up all other activities than those for the politi¬ 
cal regeneration of the country; similarly, there may be full-timed Social 
Samnyasis for the work of social reform in the country and so on. Here 
the objecting questioner evidently presumes that usefulness always means 
active usefulness and it can never be of a non-active, calm kind. A man 
may be useful to another in several ways by using several sorts of instru¬ 
ments. He may help him by raising a mud wall for him, or by cutting 
fuel for him. Or, he may help him by writing his accounts with his pen 
or by talking to him with his tongue by way of useful advice. One gene¬ 
ral rule may be kept in mind. The nicer or more internal the instrument 
used for help, the greater and more lasting will be the help done. A 
Yogi, Rishi or Tapaswl, who has secured psychic powers may silently 
help humanity through his mind alone, by the mere force of his helpful 
thought. His instrument of help, the mind, being the subtilest of instru¬ 
ments, his helpfulness is of a very superior kind. A true JnanI, who has 
realised his oneness with all, may help all (with no instrument at all, 
external or internal) by the all-elevating influence of his Atmic Self. The 
very presence of a JnanI is enough to bring peace and love to the warring 
world, to raise happiness and contentment where misery and struggle 
reign supreme. His usefulness to the world is of the highest order. 
The Ativarnasrami is an advanced JnanI or Jeevanmukta, and every true 
Samnyasi, in his own humble way and to the best of his lights, is trying 
to become such a JnanI in the end. I am reminded, in this connection, of 
a small narrative found in the Press columns some years ago. In some 
one of the forests of the Ceded Districts in this Presidency a hunter, along 
with his hounds, ran after a boar one day. The boar was found to ascend 
while running for life, a small elevated place. As soon as it went there, it 
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gave up running and stopped still. The hounds also soon after ran up to 
the place, of course, to catch the boar, but strangely enough they also kept 
quiet, and all the animals, the boar and the hounds together, began to play 
with one another. While so, the hunter also reached the place. He then 
lost all his idea of bagging the boar, calmly sat down and began to sing 
in joy. After some time the boar calmly got down and immediately 
after it left the elevated ground ran away quickly in fear. Neither the 
hunter nor the hounds, who continued to be on the elevation then, went 
after the boar although it escaped before their very eyes. After some 
minutes of rest the hunter left the place, remembered the boar again and 
scolded himself and the hounds together for their foolishness in allowing 
the boar, which was actually with them all along, to escape. This pecu¬ 
liar fact happened to reach the ears of the chief Revenue authorities of the 
nearest town, who, on examining the locality, found that it contained the 
Samadhi (burial place) of a Samnyasi. Evidently that Samnyasi 
had Self-realisation during his life. If even his Samadhi, containing only 
his dead bones, could have such mighty influence for good, could remove 
fear from the boar and give courage to him, could remove the fierceness 
and bloodthirstiness from the hounds and the hunter and substitute friendli¬ 
ness, love and quietude instead, what could have been the probable spiritual 
influence of the great Soul during his actual physical life? In truth a 
genuine Samnyasi cannot be a worthless burden on society. The mighty 
spirituality of such a true Samnyasi is indeed a world-force. He need 
not be active, physically or even mentally, in order to be useful. It is 
ignorance to expect him, whose object is mindlessness, to be actively 
useful. His very life is an advanced object-lesson for all genuine students 
of Brahma-Vidya, a kind of life led by him thoroughly ignoring even the 
(in our view) necessary requirements of his body, with his mind and his 
senses rendered completely inactive and unresponsive, using nbw and 
then his lingering Buddhi, whenever the latter interposes herself in his 
presence, for the Sastraic contemplation on Antara or Brahma-Pranava 
as the case may be and for the seeing of the Great Self in everything that 
is rendered ‘seen’ because of the continued existence of Buddhi, the 
maintainer of duality. He generally remains in his supreme Atmic state 
of absolute being, infinite consciousness and pure bliss. Such advanced 
Souls like the well-known Sri Sukacharya, Sri Sadasiva Brahmendra 
Sarasvati Svaminah, Sri Sachchidananda Sivabhinava Nrisimha Bharat! 
Svaminah and similar others, cannot but be very rare. 



SECTION FOUR. 
A Recapitulation. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

1. Great seers have declared that our life is a journey. The sacred 

, . Sruti (Veda), the only original fountain-head of all 

Introduction. ' , . .... 

revelation of the ultimate truths, gives us (as m Katho- 
panishadi) a beautiful and highly suggestive description of the life-jour¬ 
ney. We have been journeying and journeying from time we know not 
when; body vehicles of untold number have there been in succession for 
each one of us; and, excepting our present ones, sound or shattered, we 
have seen them all broken in use and misuse, though we cannot remem¬ 
ber now; and our journey is not ended still. Most people have no idea 
of the lofty destination or even of its direction, and they are going round 
and round, sometimes upwards or forwards and sometimes downwards or 
backwards (more often the latter). Man, to be man (having a clear 
notion of the purpose of his existence), should definitely know the 
following:— 

(1) the ultimate goal of his life, 

(2) the way to reach it, and 

(3) the necessary means and equipments to enable him to go by 
hat way. 

2. The ultimate goal is one and the same for all. It is the supreme 

Sachchidananda state of being, that is to say, the 
^Atma (Self) is the | ru iy eternal state of unconditioned consciousness and 
absolute bliss, which in fact is every one’s but is 
declared realisable only on complete emancipation (Moksha) from the 
false, narrow and sorrow-mixed kind of life, life of ignorance more or 
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less, which we as Jeevatmas (Individual Souls) seem to have, almost 
every one of us. Moksha, we are told, is the immediate result of Jnana. 
Jnana is direct realisation of our oneness with the Supreme Universal 
Self. Any one who possesses Jnana will be a Mukta (the liberated one) 
whoever he may be, to whatever race or nationality, or class or caste, he 
may belong. Jnana and Moksha are not, and cannot be, the monopoly 
of any, as all in truth, are the same eternal, secondless, infinite, immanent 
and immutable Self (Atma) who is the ever free Jnananandaswaroopi. Such 
our own, the truest, purest and highest blissful state of absolute being, 
has itself become a Goal for us, a Goal to be reached, because we appear 
to be far away from it (from our very Self than whom indeed nothing can 
possibly be nearer to us) by reason of an indescribable (Anirvachaniya) 
something which, by a wonderful power of delusion, has made us believe 
that we are what we are not, namely Non-Self. We, each one of us, are 
stating that we belong to this place or to that place, to this class or that, 
to this religion or that religion, all the time identifying ourselves with the 
physical and other bodily Non-Self encasements we seem to be wearing 
for the lime being. That there is in fact such identifying goes without 
saying. We are not very much concerned now with the inquiry as to 
how and when it arose. Better we immediately recognise the existing 
mistake and get rid of it soon. The why and wherefore of our present 
mistake, and of the consequent apparent bondage and miserable plight 
of ours, will all be clear as soon as we are free; and no need surely there 
will be for such inquiry then. So long as such identifying lasts in us, 
our very Self remains our distant Goal at the (now unseen) loftiest summit 
of all existence far above and beyond all differentiated states of condition¬ 
ed being, and we have to busy ourselves considerably and seriously to 
reach that highest end. In this our foolish world, of visionless ignorance 
and manifold mistake, instances are not wanting to show that we have 
to be sometimes actively engaged by way of searching for and getting 
what we have already got, and that our misery would continue endless 
but for such active effort. 

3. The way to reach the Goal is as peculiarly characteristic as the 
Goal itself. The Goal being the eternal or Sanatana 
Mlir^utheway. Self > the wa Y also is likewise Sanatana-Marga (eter¬ 

nally existing way). The Goal end of the way being 
Moksha attainable through Jnana, the way also is such as to enable the 
proper rise of Jnana in the end. This Sanatana-Marga may be described 
as having two main sections, one the lower, easy indirect Marga, and the' 
other the higher, difficult and direct one. In the first place, the more 
perceptible impediments in the shape of gross impurities (Doshas) or 
defects in our imperfect and unsteady human nature, which stand against 
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the way preventing even the possibility of the rise of Jnana, should be 
removed, and this clearing of the way is done in the course of the training 
in the lower section. Afterwards, in order to remove the still lingering 
finer (but most powerfully deceiving) impediment to thorough emancipa¬ 
tion, caused by the overhanging, vision-obstructing and mind-twisting 
curtain of duality, positive unifying Jnana should actually be made to 
rise, and this is the effect of the training in the higher section. Both the 
courses of training are the courses of what is called ‘Dharma’, the former 
being the course of Pravritti-Dharma (Dharma of selfless activity) com¬ 
prising chiefly what is generally known as Nishkama Karma and Upasana 
which remove respectively the two kinds of gross impurities called Mala- 
dosha and Vikshepadosha, and the latter being that of Nivritti-Dharma 
(Dharma of renunciation of all activity) with Sravana, Manana, Nididh- 
yasana and Samadhi resulting in the shining blaze of true Jnana which 
once for all removes the persistent, subtile and all-covering Avarana- 
dosha. The way to Moksha is through Dharma, both Pravritti and 
Nivritti, whose combined object is the removal of all kinds of Doshas of 
human nature. The 'Sanatana-Marga' is therefore called also ‘Sanatana- 
Dharma-Marga.’ [It has to be noted that the above division of Dharma 
into Pravritti-Dharma and Nivritti-Dharma, which is adopted for the 
purpose of convenience of expression, is not the same as the Smriti- 
mentioned classification of Karinas into Pravrittam Karma and Nivrittam 
Karma. 1 Nivrittam Karma is Nishkama Karma comprised, as stated 
above, under Pravritti-Dharma itself. Pravrittam Karma, which is 
Sakama-or-Kamya-Karma having a tinge of commercialism about it, is 
herein excluded from the conception of Dharma proper, though ordinarily 
it is considered also as Dharma for the reason that it redeems, for the 
time being, the mind of the Karta from the activities of the mere 
Loukika or secular kind. In fact, even what is called 'Pravritti-Dharma' 
above does virtually belong to the course of true Nivritti-training as its 
ultimate object is the securing of Naishkarmya-Siddhi itself beyond all 
that can be called 'Pravritti’]. This Sanatana-Dharma-Marga appears to 
have been so carefully, conveniently and beautifully planned and laid by 
the all-merciful Divine Lord Is war a that it looks as if all done on due 
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consideration of the varying depths and heights of the several graded 
regions of qualified existence, with also, throughout the Marga, all 
necessary facilities and provisions for the overcoming of the natural 
difficulties of long travel and for the due benefiting from, and assimila¬ 
tion of, the varied experiences had in the several stages of progress then 
and there, for instance, by the making of suitable provisions for proper 
change of body-vehicles and for beneficial accommodation for long or 
short periods in other appropriate states of existence or regions or Lokas 
of reward or punishment or of both according to the several timely, 
necessary requirements of the travellers, requirements whether of the 
encouraging kind or of the corrective one, before their entering on 
further progress in the onward journey. It must be remembered that, 
until the very end of Pravrilti-Dharma-Marga is reached by Dharmic 
fulfilment, Jeevas of all kinds will necessarily have their bodies compul¬ 
sorily renewed for them from time to time in constant re-incarnations 
(Punarjanmas) whether they are on the way of such fulfilment or not, 
and will have their enforced sojourns also in other Lokas or states of 
existence, super-human or sub-human. The advantage however of the 
travellers on the Dharmic way is that they are given such suitable bodies 
in the Arya-Dharma-Parampara (line of descent) itself as may be con¬ 
siderably serviceable to them by virtue of their physical heredity, family 
environments and the like, and such kinds of temporary sojourn, if 
necessary, as may be largely helpful to them to enable their further 
advancement on the Dharmic road itself. It is impossible in a short 
compass to adequately describe the wonderful appropriateness of the 
Divine Dharma-Marga in its several grand details and with reference to 
all its well-defined sub-sections having separate Sanatana connections 
with all the other Lokas or planes of manifested life, and possessing also 
admirable facilities for actual communication with those functioning in 
such Lokas or planes. This can all be known clearly from our Gurus 
and Sastras. Only, we must have the proper faith (Sraddha) to profit by 
their words of knowledge. 

4. It is only an Atmajfiani (Brahmavit), who is the knower of the 
Sanatana Goal (the true Self or Atma) and of all 
tion° me T ° rdS ° f CaU a b° ut the Sanatana way to it, that can properly act 
as Guru and successfully lead the Dharmic aspirant 
towards that Goal. Others cannot. Some of these others, no doubt, 
may pretend to know everything and may even blunder into the right way 
at the initial stages, but axe sure to mislead their followers into any of the 
innumerable and apparently attractive side-way ramifications branching 
out of the way, and to blindly fall into the dark pits of ignorance and 
mistake, occasionally even of ruinous worldliness and contemptible sensual- 
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ity, themselves and the misguided, all together. Our Bharatavarsha, sorry 
to say, is at present getting full with such pretenders and such mis-guided 
followers. These side-way paths are, many of them, of more or less 
recent origin (Navina-Margas), cut by misthinking or weak and sense- 
dragged individuals who, either for want of due faith in the Sacred Words 
of Revelation or by failure of perseverance in strenuously pushing on 
their way slowly upwards along the Sanatana-Dharma-Marga, allowed 
themselves to be eventually drawn into the mind-duping and sense-pleas¬ 
ing fascinations on the side-slopes and, in their deviation, opened their own 
convenient ways of easy descent amidst such attractions, a few mistaken 
ones among them having done so in the hope of thereby finding their 
very Goal of absolute bliss, but mostly the rest of them having no definite 
object of their own, but only going their way along the line of least 
resistance amidst pleasant-looking surroundings, and enjoying as they go 
as much of sense-pleasure as they may chance to get at. These two sets 
of individuals comprise respectively, among others, the miscultured 
teachers and the uncultured taught of the Indian modern-day conveni¬ 
ently re-formed thought in religion, metaphysics and sociology. These 
by-ways, being themselves man-made ones and being sought to be now 
and then cleared also by man-made literature, stop short somewhere 
abruptly or blindly, and the so-called leaders and the misled, all feeling 
regrettable disappointment in the end (inevitable, of course, as it should 
be), realise, when it is too late in the day, that they have missed the right 
way, and find their fancied prospects vanishing, their further existence 
purposeless, and their very lives miserable. 1 With the exception of the 
privileged few who have had the prudence to adhere to the world-old 
Arya-Sanatana-Dharma-Marga, the right royal road, brightly illuminated 
as it ever is by never-extinguishable Vedic Lights both directly and as 
reflected through the sacred Smritis and other explanatory Sastras, that 
leads to the loftiest summit of true existence in eternal bliss, almost the 
whole human world, not excluding the non-Vaidika and non-Smarta 
sections of the present-day Hindu community itself, it may be truly re¬ 
marked and maintained, is indefinitely and endlessly beating about the 
bush outside the road, partly, to a very small extent , in the somewhat 
dark and thickly over-grown side-slope forests of mistaken courses of life, 
which, though of the honest, noble and God-fearing kind, are yet without 
full spiritual enlightenment on account of their deviation which has led 
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to wrong notions and conclusions on the ultimate truths of existence, 
partly, to a less limited extent , in the lower and darker slopes of blind 
courses of aimless and Godless life, yet of the honest and selfless kind, 
life Of materialistic worldliness and spiritual agnosticism, life largely of. 
what ordinary morality calls * innocent enjoyment' which, from the view 
point of the higher Dharmic morality, is soul-enslaving slow descent into 
bondage by attachment in the first instance and into its graver results 
afterwards, and partly, to a very large extent, in the lowest, still darker, 
valleys of deep sensuality, wanton sinfulness and brainless brutality. In 
regard to many of these in the lower conditions of human life, their re¬ 
demption from their fallen positions and their return from there to the 
right road again, and also their progress onwards towards the true Goal, 
seem to be all well-nigh impossible except by extraordinary attempts on 
the part of those who have a glimpse of the Goal itself and whose God- 
aided power of helpful will can alone raise them from where they are. 
The recent-born, man-made religions of the world and the whole lot of 
non-Hindu moralists and law-givers of all*sections of the modern 
experimentally thinking humanity, with all their boastful effusions of 
sometimes well-thought, but oftentimes ill-thought, assertions and theo¬ 
ries, cannot claim to possess a true grasp of the nature of the real 
ultimate Goal for all (the spiritual oneness of all in the Absolute Selty or 
to profess any knowledge of the proper way leading to it. They cannot 
therefore be able to really help any to reach that Goal, although as a 
matter of fact their teachings, in so far as they coincide with some of the 
ordinary Sanatana lesser teachings of the Revealed Sruti, because of the 
formei s’ original deep-laid foundation (now unseen or unrecognised, yet 
not untraceable) on the rocky Aryan Vedic Truths, may truly lift up to 
some comparatively higher planes of conditioned existence, outside the 
Marga still, many a groping soul blindly wandering as aforesaid in the 
lower sections of mistaken life and purposeless existence. But to such 
somewhat elevated souls also the Goal remains yet far high and away, and 
their ascent to that Goal straight from even such advanced positions is 
too steep and difficult to be practically possible. The truth therefore 
remains incontrovertible that, if at all the Supreme Goal should be 
reached, the gently upward-leading Great Arya-Sanatana-Dharma-Marga 
is the only way existing for the purpose. 

5. Let us then pass on to consider the necessary conditions, means 
and preparations for a successful journey along that 

rence°tothe way. ^ Great Mar S a - As observed in the beginning, the 
mistaken identification of ourselves with our bodies 
(Dehabhimana) must go. The question is,'« how can it go ? 9 The bodies 
themselves, even if we are able to know (and we can at present know 
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only theoretically) that they are different from us, cling to us inseparably 
and would neither go themselves nor allow us to go leaving them so as 
to have full spiritual enlightenment undiminished by bodily limitations. 
Even if by efflux of time the bodies have to go, they do not go without 
having their substitutes ready to bind us still, as the Sastras show and as 
indicated above. Also, our bodies have gained such complete mastery 
over us that it seems impossible to be free from their influence at least 
and to say ‘ nay ’ to their dictates. "Yes. Because it is so, therefore the 
necessity for the existence of the Sanatana-Dharma-Marga is made out. 
The training in the course of the travel along this Marga is by way of pre¬ 
paring, by sure and steady means, to get away from Dehabhimana, from 
the unwholesome influence of our own limiting encasements, in fact, by 
way of making such use of our very limitations as to enable us in the 
beginning (by means of Nishkama-Karma and Upasana) to effectively 
control them, and in the end (by Jnana-Siddhi) to do away with them 
altogether. Dharmic training is a difficult one indeed, and the onward 
journey of the traveller therefore, in the course of which such training is 
had, cannot but be long and, in a way, tedious also. Though long and 
tedious, the journey, it must be borne in mind, has a sure end at the Goal. 
Those who, in their weakness and ignorance, are afraid of such a long 
and tedious journey have to remember that, by giving up the right 
road in their fear, they are making their own journey, rather, their 
roaming about in other directions, endlessly long and infinitely tedious. 
Dharmic training along the Sanatana-Marga is therefore a necessary 
one, however difficult it may be. 

6. The great Sanatana-Pravritti-Dharma-Marga is wide enough to 
allow all classes of bona fide travellers to pass through 
Importance of Varna- it w j t }, ou t delav, trouble or collision, and contains 

' ‘ . ample and varied provision for the upward guidance 

of souls of every possible shade of true religious thought and spiritual 
aspiration. The Marga being the one for all humanity, all may go along 
the same, but by natural necessity each by his own prescribed side. As, 
in truth, by reason of multifarious Karmic antecedents in prior, respon¬ 
sible lives, people are found born and placed within particular varying 
environments, and largely differ as to their present conditions of physical 
life and limitations of inner nature, different modes of religious activity 
and spiritual training, in one word “ Visesha-Dharmas , classified by the 
Lord Himself, have been severally prescribed for them. Dharmic travel¬ 
lers are in consequence, and in view of their own lasting benefit, allowed 
to pass (for Swadharmacharana) only along separately allotted portions or 
activity-sides and training-sections of the Marga. If men, having due 
faith in the exact working of the infrangible Laws of Karma and Re- 
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incarnation, are able to see that their birth in their respective families 
(having particular conditions of life and environments of influence) has 
not been a mere accident or freakish work of a whimsical God, and if 
they want to gain the true life-object by using the Dharma-Marga, 
they must adhere to the sides severally so prescribed for them. Otherwise, 
there will be, as this (southern) side of Bharatavarslia has a good deal of 
it now, conflict and confusion, the result of which will be that those who 
cause such trouble by disobeying the rule of the road will be put out of it 
by the mighty hand of the Supreme Lord, the all-powerful Protector of 
Dharma, and made to aimlessly wander about in the depths of ruin and 
degradation. Varnasrama Dharmas are among the chief Visesha Dhar- 
mas. The genuine Varnasrami traveller alone therefore can well hope to 
reach the blissful end of the great Marga in the long run. It is so declared 
by the Lord Himselfl. Having thus an assurance of success, he can also 
justly claim to have a position of prominence and advantage, not given to 
others, on the road of Dharma, these others not having been provided by 
their leaders with any adequate kind of special training necessary for the 
removal of their innate Doshas and for the subsequent attainment of the 
lofty end. 

7. We have thus seen that our true Goal is our very Self, that the 
way to reach it, rather, to realise it, is the Sanatana- 
Delcriptfon 1 ? Metaph0riC Dharma-Marga alone, that Varnasrama-Dharma 
forms an integral part of Sanatana Dharma, and that 
it is necessary that we must somehow see to our successful passage through 
that Sanatana-Dharma-Marga. Man’s journey, to state again, is in the 
first instance along the Pravritti section of the Dharma-Marga, which is a 
broad, slowly ascending and naturally convenient and easy, but neces¬ 
sarily circuitous, high road which takes the Dharmic aspirant very far 
towards the lofty Goal. He is furnished by the Supreme Lord with all 
the means and materials necessary for a safe, convenient and beneficial 
journey along this Great Marga. To use the figure adopted by the Sruti, 
his physical body is his chariot or car (Ratham) for use in the journey ; 
his senses (Indriyas) are the horses for drawing the car ; the sense-horses 
are controlled and conducted by the driver Buddhi (the discriminative 
faculty); the mind stands for the horse-reins collectively held by the 
driver; and the travelling aspirant, the Master Alma, (Soul) is sitting quiet 
in the middle (heart) of the car, witnessing from there its progress and 
all. The first condition for useful travel is the keeping of the car in a 
sound state. The car should be properly and at stated times dusted, 
washed and internally cleaned and greased, and should also, whenever 
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necessary, be carefully repaired, set right and furnished again. Dharmic 
training begins with the fulfilment of the conditions of physical purity 
and well-being, and the Hindu Sastraic directions and prohibitions in 
reference to physical Acharas should all be strictly obeyed. We cannot 
afford to neglect them. The Indriya-horses, which pull the car, have to 
be carefully and tactfully managed by the driver (Buddhi) who must have 
a firm and steady hold of the reins. The mind-reins should always be 
kept in a condition pure and strong and properly tempered, well-oiled with 
love or Sneha. It is only the pure, strong and all-love-saturated mind that 
can really control and well direct the outward-turned Indriyas and can 
itself readily obey the considered Buddhic commands of the spiritually 
natured Jivatma within. The Indriya-horses should be compelled to 
draw the body-car right along the assigned portion of the Dharmic high 
road, and effectively prevented from dragging it this side or that side, 
being allured by the green-looking attractions on both the sides of the 
road. In fact, enough provisions are made in the course of the Dharmic 
way itself for the necessary feeding and refreshing of the sense-horses, 
as it is proper that they should not be starved or worked to death. The 
well-guided services of the Indriyas are required for the all-helpful and 
soul-elevating Dharmic acts of Karma and Upasana till the other end of 
the Pravritti-Dharma Marga is reached. The preservation of the body 
in a serviceable, sound and strong condition and the providing of the 
senses and the mind with all their necessary requirements, in addition to 
their proper training, have thus their own importance in the course of 
our Dharma-Marga. The assertion now and then made by a few interest¬ 
ed non-Hindu preachers that the Hindu Dharma takes no note of our 
requirements of this world at all has no foundation. 

8. Again, it also deserves notice by the way that the very external 
appearance of the body-car of the VarnasramI Hindu 
External Appearance. t rave jj er ^ w ] 10 h as a place of prominence, as already 

indicated, on the Dharma Marga, is unique and characteristic, as, of 
course, it should be, with its peculiar flowing garment, respectable and 
convenient in its own way, with its flag-like Sikha (tuft of hair) which 
indicates that the journey-maker is for the time being a Hindu, with its 
sign-board of Pundra (mark on the forehead etc.) denoting the nature of 
his devotional destination, and with its enchanting robe over it, Yajnopa- 
vita (in case he is a Dwija), revealing his secret initiation (at Upanayana) 
into a lofty training-ground of spiritual wisdom, which in due course 
unravels the true mysteries of all life and existence, and indicating his 
determination to take the car straight, if possible, to the very end 
of the high-road so as to enable him soon, in this life itself or in the 
next ones, as the case may be in the light of the Sastraic provisions 
H—46 
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applicable to him, to take the necessary further steps to realise his 
oneness with Param Brahma (the Supreme Reality) by entering on the 
Ni vritti-Dharma-Marga. It is needless to say that no true Hindu who 
is really proud of his the only universal, Sanatana Revealed Religion 
in the world, and of its wonderful, well-measured Dharmic provisions 
for the spiritual uplifting of souls of all descriptions, and who has self- 
respect preserved in him, would ignore, or feel ashamed about, any of 
the above-mentioned externa] marks of his own Dharmically active 
body, marks which have their still better use and deep spiritual 
significance for the informed Hindu. 


9. We shall not long stay on the Pravrtti-Dharma-Marga, and, 
having due faith in the Sacred Words of Divine 
Dhama-M^ga. NlVnttl " Wisdom and without losing more time, we 
shall drive on swiftly and be at once at the very 
end of the Marga beyond which Pravritti (activity) in its fullest sense 
cannot be, with all its cumbersome paraphernalia of cars, horses, robes, 
flags and a host of other minor things, and with all its complicated pro¬ 
cesses of tedious travel amidst noise, worry and trouble, sometimes even 
through gusty wind and eye-blinding dust. The broad, busy high-way, 
we shall take it, is ended. Neither the car nor the horses can go 
further. The onward progress of the Jiva-traveller is by the difficult 
(difficult only from our point of view), steep and narrow foot-path , the 
iVwn'M-Dharma-Marga, leading directly up to his longed-for Goal. It 
is the Marga or way of absolute renunciation, true Samnyasa. This 
Marga, generally speaking, begins with Sravana at its entrance; by 
1 §ravana ’ is meant the well-merited, privileged and immediately fruit¬ 
bearing ‘ hearing’ (from the Spiritual Gurudeva) of the Great soul-elevat¬ 
ing Nada-Brahma, the Pranava, and the Great Final Word of the Sruti, 
the Mahavakya of the Upanishad, the lofty soul-caving revelation of the 
absolute oneness of all in the supreme unconditioned Sachchidananda 
Self. The chief and final object of the further progress of the Jeeva along 
this Higher Marga is one of escape from his very Jivatvam and its 
concomitant Kartritvam and Bhoktritvam (susceptibility for being active 
and having limited experience), and such progress not merely does not 
require the services of the body-car and of the Indriya-horses but has in 
truth to be had ignoring them completely, keeping them back altogether, 
that is to say, rising far above all thoughts and concerns about them. 


10. Buddhi alone keeps him company in the upward march of 

m T Atma along the Nivritti-Dharma-Marga. Until this 

The Use of Buddhi. _ . f . . w . 

Marga was reached, Atma was considered a Bhokta 

and Karia largely, and his Buddhi, as driver of the car, had to be sitting 

in front of the master himself, even showing her back to him, and to be 
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considerably outer-atientioned so as to guide the horses and conduct the 
car properly, and for this purpose she had to firmly hold in her hands the 
impulse-carrying and pulling medium, the shaky mind-reins, thereby 
connecting herself with the Indriya horses. But now, her hitherto dutiful 
function as driver has ceased by fulfilment (the lower spiritual stages 
having been usefully and successfully passed through already), and now 
by virtue of her true subordinate position, she is literally following her 
life-giving Pati or Master Atma in the higher up journey, giving up her 
out-going mind-reins and her attachment to the outer-faced impressionable 
Jnanendriyas (sense organs) and to the body-car, which all together made 
the Master appear as ‘BhoktaM The constant out-directed impulse Buddhi 
was hitherto giving to the mind-reins directly and to the Karmendriyas, 
(Indriyas of action) indirectly, thereby making Atma appear also as ‘Karta* 
in the ordinary sense of the term, has become now self-centered in Buddhi 
herself. As actual follower of Atma in his foot-steps, Buddhi has now 
become completely Atma-faced with all her in-drawn mind-forces and her 
vast store of long-gathered experience and wisdom which are all in use 
now for the inward-directed (Antarmukha) processes of spiritual Manana 
and Nididhyasana, On the successful end of such processes which 
will be followed by Samadhi, the Jiva-SamnyasI becomes a Brahmavit 
(knower of Brahma). The onward progress of the Brahmavit is through the 
highest stages or Bhoomikas of Jnanabhoomi (the plane of realisation), 
and its object is (he bringing about of JIvanmukti (liberation even while 
in body) consequent on the extinguishment of all innate tendencies 
(Vasanakshaya) and the disappearance of all mentation even (Manonasa). 

11. It will be interesting to note that the more the ascent is made, 
the stronger looks Atma and the weaker looks his 
Dharma-Ma°ga. NlVrittl " Buddhi > his onl y remaining hanger-on, che last rem¬ 
nant of his Upadhi. What Buddhi did in reference 
to Manas (the mind) and to Indriyas at the end of the Pravritti-Dharma- 
Marga appears to be re-enacted once again, but now by Atma to 
the prejudice of Buddhi herself. Buddhi seems to have been all the 
while very powerful, not by virtue of any power or Sakti in herself, 
but because of the Atmic life-power transformed into individuali¬ 
sing Ahankara and lent to her, as it were, for her functional 
activity. When the necessity for such activity ceases, Atma, in 
the higher-up course, slowly withdraws his Sakti from her, and in con¬ 
sequence his JIvatvam, which has been co-existent with Buddhi in the 
shape of Ahankara, also gradually lessens; and when Atma gets into the 
very last (Brahmavidvarishtha’s) stage of spiritual progress, the Supreme 
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Stage where nothing limited or dual can be, Buddhi along with Jlvat- 
vam completely vanishes from behind and ceases to exist any longer, 
and the (in fact) secondless one Atma shines evermore in His Infinite 
Glory, appearing never more as Jiva. This lofty state we describe as 
one of Liberation or Moksha for Atma. It is Moksha only from our 
(Jivas’) point of view. In truth, Atma as such was never a Baddha 
(the bound) and therefore cannot be ever said to become a Mukta (the 
liberated). Only, the apparent super-imposition of seeming Jivatvam 
on Him, with its characteristic Bhokiritwam and Kartritwam under 
limitation, has ceased to be. 


12. Such surely is the glorious ultimate end for us all. Such of us 

who had in our previous lives cared to avail ourselves 

men ft' erent position of Q f gastraic training securable along the Great 

Sanatana-Dharma-Marga were severally placed, in 
the beginnings of our present existence, at exactly such of the Dharmic 
stages of the Marga as had been reached by us in our previous life- 
attempts, and we have been since, and are also now in our present 
activities, either advancing further, or going backward, or perhaps (God 
forbid) even leaving the Marga altogether and descending into the un- 
Hindu, non-Dharmic side-ways of spiritually mistaken life, or, worse 
still, into those of the materially pleasant-iooking kinds of mere sense- 
bound life. Some exceptionally advanced few among the true Dharmic 
souls may, at their very birth, be placed near the end of the Pravritti- 
Dharma-Marga, and they may be consequently soon able to get initiated 
into, and ascend successfully along, the superior Nivritti-Dharma-Marga 
itself even while physically very young, as instanced in the notable cases 
of Sri Sukacharya, Sri Sankaracharya and the like. Similarly, in accor¬ 
dance with the resultant effect of previous Karmas and Upasanas, if any, 
some may be found placed still in the beginning stages of the Marga and 
some in the middle or other intermediate stages. A very large majority 
of people, however, of the world-humanity are altogether out of touch 
with the Marga and it is, and it should be, the prayer and hope of all 
genuine Dharmic lovers of humanity that such people, sooner or later 
according as their thoughts and acts of common morality and ordinary’ 
philanthropy and their ideas regarding the super-physical truths get 
improved by reason of the unimpeded and evidently God-ordained inva¬ 
sion, on all sides and countries of the world, of some of the great world¬ 
saving ideas of our Sanatana Dharmic and Philosophical Religion, may 
one by one be redeemed from mistaken notions and materialistic world¬ 
liness and actually placed in due time on the Great Dharma-Marga itself 
by the Lord Iswara by giving them suitable births and otherwise and by 
enabling them in all ways to rise straight along the Marga. 
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13. So far as we, who claim to be Aryan Hindus now, are concern- 

_ ed, it is very necessary and important that we should 

Our duties and hopes. , . _ . , . ,. , 

precisely understand in what portion or sub-section 
of the Marga we, each of us, are now proceeding, and that we should 
rightly discharge the Sastraic duties appertaining to that portion or sub¬ 
section. We should not madly fancy that we have risen above the stages 
of Karma and Upasana and that we are, or may be, ourselves Sukas, and 
remain quite idle and useless. Nor need we be so very diffident and 
self-lowering as to think that we may not be even at the beginning of the 
Dliarmic way, and that it is too much for us to aspire to reach the Lofty 
Goal now or hereafter. Our very families with their traditional and 
Sastraic modes of Karmic and devotional activities, our own individual 
selves with our innate ideas, motives and tendencies which cannot ever 
be hidden from ourselves, the several ways in which we have acquitted 
ourselves, well or badly, during our experience of the ups and downs of 
life then and there, and our honest, considered, first-hand opinions, high 
or low, on the measure of actual fulfilment of our respective Dharmic 
duties in Karma and Upasana, and on the exact degree of Sraddha or 
faith present in ourselves for such kind of fulfilment, may, all put 
together, show definitely enough to which sub-section of the Dharma- 
Marga, to which particular stage of spiritual elevation the present situ¬ 
ation of each of us really relates. Again, it may perhaps be said with 
some confidence, and not without a bit of self-complacency also, that our 
own sometimes uninvited God-send opportunities and facilities which 
force themselves, as it were, upon us for our rapid Dharmic advancement 
and spiritual enlightenment, our occasional contact with some Great 
Ideal Saintly Souls who could have very little to do or gain for themselves, 
being already almost Kritakrityas and Aptakamas, and whose self-less and 
all-helpful work of spiritual guidance in this Holy Land cannot but lift us 
up towards their own lofty spiritual condition, all show in a way that we 
may not be mere beginners just entering on the Sanatana-Dharma- 
Marga, but may have made considerable progress already on the way, 
and a few of us may even be nearer the end of the Pravritti-Dharma- 
Marga than its beginning. Being inspired by an encouraging thought 
like this, we shall all, even more vigorously than heretofore, push on our 
holy journey, trying at the same time, by making the best possible use 
of all available opportunities, in whatever ways may they offer themselves 
to us, to take as many as we can with us to bear company, as far as 
practicable, for mutual Dharmic help and spiritual unfoldment. The 
time will surely come, sooner or later, rather sooner than later, when we, 
in the first instance, as JIvas still, that is to say, so long as our separating 
individualities seem to subsist, will be able to realise that we are all 
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brothers in God, brothers both undivided and indivisible, brothers each 
of whom is entitled as of right to enjoy, to speak in our own familiar way, 
the whole of our ancestral supreme bliss which even our Divine Father 
Iswara at Home cannot deny to us on proper demand. After we have 
succeeded in going so far as to fully realise our actual Brotherhood in 
God, we may soon be further enabled, provided we continue to press 
onwards our progress steadily, exactly as directed by our Gurus and 
Sastras, to have the highest realisation of the Absolute Oneness of the 
Father and the Sons in the Secondless, Unconditioned, Infinite Sachchi- 
dananda Real Self, the Iswaratwam of the one (the Father) and the 
Jivatwam of the others (the Sons) being both realised, realised then 
alone, as absolutely untrue. 

14. That indeed is our Final Goal, the Goal of highest realisation. 

„ May the Almighty Lord, personified, as He ever is. 

Prayer and Conclusion. . * J . ’ ,, 

in our own Gurudevas, give us all the requisite 

qualifications, faith and strength for strenuously seeing to the successful 
and speedy termination of our long journey towards that Lofty Goal, 
and may He be ever with us (and He cannot refuse to be) in every one 
of our devotional hearts (which is His own abode) to act as our Divine 
Guide at every stage of the H oly Yatra. We have, in fact, no reason to 
fear or to feel diffident. The work of our Dharmic and spiritual eleva¬ 
tion, stupendous though it may appear, is in His Omnipotent Hands. 
We have only to retain our faith in, and go by, His loving directions which 
are revealed in His Holy Sruti and in the other amplified Sastraic Works 
of our ever-venerable Smriti-Kartas, all-adorable Acharyas and other 
great Divine Seers, in short, to continue to be true Aryan Dharmic 
Hindus and to act in every respect as such. Nothing more is required; 
and more there is none, and there cannot be, for the one who sincerely 
longs to reach the Highest End of the “Great Journey of Life”. Dear 
Reader, we have thus reached the end of our considerations of 
the nature of the Great Hindu Ideal and of the way to reach it. You 
may rest assured that if you only make genuine attempts in the directions 
indicated by the Sastra to realise it, you cannot but succeed. Whatever 
may be the difficulties on the way, you must try to overcome them all. 
In fact, the real “ you ” cannot be under any difficulties. The unreal 
personal “ you " (Chidabhasa) alone may be under difficulties. Identify 
yourself with the real Atma in you (the Adhishthana) and ignore and 
be indifferent about whatever may happen to your unreal, fleeting, 
Abhasa Self. Come what may. Be altogether unaffected. Guard 
yourself well against the mischievous and ruinous activities of the lower 
mind in you, and practice Vairagya, forbearance and Udaseenatwam in 
the light of the higher truth you have known. Even in the one who 
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considers you to be his enemy you should train yourself to see only the 
Adhishthana, ignoring his Chidabhasahood and his past doings of wrong 
to you. This, no doubt, will be very difficult of practice to the ordinary 
man, but not to you who want to rise above the stage of narrow 
individuality. If you were content with the lot of a mere shadowy, 
misery-bound Chidabhasa existence, you would not have taken so much 
trouble to ascertain the nature of the Self. You have seen also that the Self 
cannot be known except through one's own direct realisation. The true 
nature of the Self can never be adequately described by mortal words of 
limitation. Words of man can only point the way to the Ultimate Truth* 
and can themselves never reach it. It is our duty, however, in the 
beginning to try to understand, with the help of words spoken and writ¬ 
ten, the direction of real progress; and in due proportion to our earnestness 
may we be blessed with divine encouragementl and guidance for actual 
progress onwards towards the Final Goal for all, the True Self, revealed 
through the Vedic Upanishads and the words of the well-qualified® Holy 
Guru. Have unqualified faith in these and be guided by them.3 Realise 
the most sublime ideas of their lofty teachings. Realise the God m you 
and in everything else besides. Realise your absolute oneness with the 
Sell in all. Having known the real nature of the Triple-sided Maya and 
of Her work, the whole phenomenal existence, leave behind once for all 
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even the highest step of the ladder of evolution of the Thinker. The 
ladder is no more required for you, though you may, by choosing to re¬ 
tain it, use it for the helping of others. Nothing more remains to be 
done by you for yourself. 1 The darkness of ignorance having been 
swept away by the radiant glory of your very Self, you can be no longer 
misled by the illusion of manifestation. Distinctions between man and 
man, friend and foe, good and bad, pleasure and pain, high and low, are 
no longer for you.2 The law of Karma has no more hold on you. You 
have crossed all bondage, and Absolute Liberty is yours for ever-more. 
Sorrow is no longer for you,3 and yours is Eternal Bliss. Death and 
struggle have ceased for you, and you are All-life and All-Peace. 
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APPENDIX I. 

The Welcome Address Delivered at 
THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL VARNASRAMA 
DHARMA CONFERENCE. 

HELD AT TINNEVELLY IN JUNE, 1920. 


Proper Guidance. 


Gentlemen, 

1. On behalf of the Members of the Reception Committee of this 

Conference, with all my heart, I welcome you my 
Welcome. Esteemed and Dear Brothers in God, elder and 

younger, to this Holy Tamraparni Teera, to this Divya-Kshetra and to 
this great Hall of Divine Dharma and request you, in the name of all 
that is holy and true, to help us and all towards the due fulfilment 
of the real, ultimate purpose of our life as Men and as Hindus in 
particular. 

2. Kindly allow me to invite your attention to a few points requir¬ 
ing urgent consideration in the course of your 
deliberations in your selfless work of Dharmic pre¬ 
servation and spiritual elevation. Many have unfortunately begun 
to ignore our great Religion cf the Veda and its characteristic 
Dharmic culture. You have therefore in the first place to see 
that the Hindus’ long-inherited faith in the original Veda-Sastra 
literature an<f in the knowledgeful words of its genuine interpreters 
of acknowledged merit among the Hindu Seers, who have actually 
lived the life prescribed by it, is well preserved. Many of our com¬ 
munity have to be told that those who pose to be all-wise and are 
placed high in social position or official eminence or are known for their 
legal acumen or political sagacity need not necessarily know also the 
subtile truths of our highly philosophical and spiritual Religion or the 
intricate Dharmic ways of our God-schemed social order, and that those 
who, though born as Hindus, care not for the Vedas and the Smrltis, but 
are mainly moved by their own so-called opinions (unconsidered or 
mis-considered) on socio-religious matters and conduct themselves 
accordingly, have practically ceased to be Hindus, and have no right to 
be heard on such matters at all. Some among us have also to be warned 
against allowing themselves to be fully guided by the easy-going sort of 
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the present-day lip-Vedantins who, while pretending to preach the 
highest philosophy of our religion, have themselves yet to practise in life 
the ABC of Sadachara. 


3. Our great systems of Varna and Asrama having been grossly 
misunderstood in some quarters of leading influence, 
its V Generafutiiity arma ’ ^ ere an abominable exhibition of misconceptions 
and misdoings in several sections of our modern- 
day society. Your great Varnasrama Dharma, far from being the curse of 
your country and of your community as is often solemnly declared for 
your benefit by your opponents at the top of their sympathetic voice, has 
preserved you intact through long ages of troubles and tribulations, has 
largely preserved for you until to-day, in a fairly unconfused condition, 
your Dharmic and spiritual culture which is your only hope for salvation, 
real (Moksha), and has, in short, stored up for your use, and for the 
world’s benefit through you, the immense accumulation of hereditary 
wealth in definite compartments of man-elevating knowledge and man¬ 
serving arts. You must remember that, when Varnasrama Dharma was 
duly followed by all, everything went on smoothly and well, and all were 
contented and happy, and that the fact that discontent, confusion and 
misery (prominently visible to-day in every section of your community) 
is co-existent with wanton neglect of such Dharma and with deliberate 
adoption of the anti-Dharmic ways of un-Hindu life, is a sufficient 
indication as to where really the fault lies. 

. 4. I wish to remind you also of an imminent danger to the adhe¬ 
rents of your Arya-Dharma, which is likely to arise 
Le^ative Co™dis. a ” d through your coming Reformed Councils of Legisla- 
tion, if you continue to remain unconcerned and 
inactive as till now. You need not very much mind the non-Hindu 
preacher against Varnasrama Dhama, and his preaching is not very 
dangerous. He can also claim excuse for many reasons. But your so- 
called Hindu preacher of anti-Varnasrama Social Reform, especially the 
one born a Brahmana, you should heartlessly condemn. He is the worst 
enemy of your religion, of your whole Hindu community and of your 
country. Still remaining physically in your midst, he is like deadly poison 
working for your ruin from within. Remember well that, in spite of the 
best intentions of the general British public and notwithstanding 
specific guarantees and proclamations from the Imperial Throne, 
the Indian Legislature has been now and then made, directly 
and indirectly, to interfere with your socio-religious institutions almost 
invariably at the instance, or with the support, of such Dharmic enemies 
of yours, your so-called reformers in Brahmana hodies. Now that the 
ffew Indian Reform Scheme is to be worked, advise all please to take 
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particular care to return to the Local and the Imperial Councils only their 
friends and not their enemies. In fact, those who remain true Brahmanas 
do still find better and more faithful friends and truer brothers in God 
among the new-dubbed "non-Brahmana” Hindus than among the neo- 
Hindu Social Reform lispers under the Brahmana garb. Kindly there¬ 
fore consider what steps you may take to see that the Hindus proper are 
not duped by these latter who may, many of them, possess considerable 
electioneering tactics and all-deceiving appearances. In truth, these latter 
cannot represent your Hindu cause at all, themselves having ceased to 
be Hindus in the real sense of the term, 


5. I pray I may be permitted in this connection to draw your 
careful and serious attention to some nationally 
MOTement.° n Biahmana ruin0us feelings that are attempted to be widely 
spread by a few mis-thinking members of our com¬ 
munity in these our unfortunate days. You have to prevent such feelings 
taking, or continuing to be in, possession of the minds of our brethren, 
to whichever castes they may belong. In all your attempts by way of 
helping the Hindu cause, in whatever line of action, you must have the 
best interests of your whole Hindu community at heart ignoring al¬ 
together the present-day foolish “ Brahmin-Non-Brahmin ” controversy, 
the result of an ill-thought, suicidal movement sprung out of ignorance 
and shooting through the vegetative filth of hatred and ill-will and also 
mischievously encouraged and improperly taken advantage of by those 
who are interested in, and hope to profit by, a division among you Hindus. 
The division into Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas, attempted by the 
mistaken founder or founders of the movement, is imaginative and 
impracticable. Among several reputed Brahmanas of the day you can 
find real Karma-chandalas whose Dharmic status is much lower than that 


of those Panchamas who by birth belong to the lowest of the non- 
Brahmana classes. The "non-Brahmana community”, strangely baptised 
under a negative name, is in no sense a homogeneous community as 
distinguished from the Brahmana section. The vast unbridgeable gulfs 
of manifold differences in customs and manners, and of natural feelings 
of exclusiveness in regard to many observances and practices, obtaining 
among the several non-Brahmana sub-classes inter se, which are over¬ 
whelmingly in evidence in their mutual relations everyday, it is not easy to 
cover at all. Many of such sub-classes, more often and more easily, 
associate and co-operate with the Brahmanas in view of the advancement 
of their special and common causes than with the people of other such 
sub-classes. While even so, the New Movement has arisen. Why ? 
Respected brothers, you should find out the reason and strive to remove 
it. In my own humble view, the Brahmana himself has considerabl 
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facilitated its creation and its growth. For causes largely within and 
somewhat beyond his control he has fallen from his lofty position of true 
Brahmanyam and has descended, and descended almost irretrievably, into 
the depths of wordly struggle and material competition, and yet he would 
thoughtlessly and foolishly expect to have, and occasionally even demand, 
from the other caste sections of the community that kind of treatment 
and consideration which is due to an ideal Brahmana, and have it too 
sometimes. Certainly, this state of things could not continue long, and 
it eventually led to the rise of feelings of disregard and hatred here and 
there, sometimes open, but oftentimes suppressed (as it would naturally 
be). Such feelings, fortunately for all, still remain confined to some 
particular quarters alone. We have to appeal most imploringly to the 
Brahmanas among us to take precautions to see that the small circles in the 
Hindu community, now infected by such ruinous feelings, do not get 
widened by any more imprudence or impudence on the part of some 
among us (Brahmanas) bringing discredit and annoyance to all of us and 
Dharmic ruin to the whole Hindu community. 

6. I feel also bound to lay before you for your consideration what 
I think of another wonderful movement of the day, 
ses T ^ S skf n PreSSied CUS directly affecting our Dharma, the “ Elevation of 
the Depressed Classes ” mission. Its poineers seem 
to entertain quite an original idea of what ‘ elevation ' really means, and 
have, without possessing any knowledge of the relevant facts and of the 
Dharmic and quasi-Dharmic laws applicable to such facts, arrogated to 
themselves a position of leading, which can but, in truth, lead to whole¬ 
sale ruin and calamity. They have invented * depressing ' where there 
has been none. They have imported discontent and trouble into where 
there has been peace and contentment. No caste-Hindu, Brahmana or 
no Brahmana, ever as such, countenanced, or has been in any manner 
justified in countenancing, discomfort or misery in the Panchama 
quarters. The Hindu Panchama has always been as much a citizen of 
the country and follower of the Hindu religion as any other 
Hindu; and what is the depth of degradation into which he has 
been unjustly thrown, from which his tearful saviour of the 
modern light is attempting or going to raise him ? Citizenship, if analysed, 
implies restriction, so also does religiousness. Whatever restrictions 
are wholesome and necessary to avoid any spread of contamination, to 
preserve the types of purity, and to keep unconfused, one from another* 
the distinct results following on distinct modes of activity which are 
mutually exclusive in character because of their varying aims and objects, 
and whatever means and directions are conducive to the unimpeded 
growth of all that is good and pure, and noble and lofty, away from any 
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unfavourable influence and untouched by any destructive or hampering 
elements, should all be made, provided for and even enforced in the 
general interests of the community and in view of the safety and progress 
of its individuals, and such prohibitive directions and provisions can 
imply nothing of depression or oppression at all. Certainly, you do not 
depress your wives when you keep them out of doors for three days in 
the month, nor do you oppress your elders when you refuse to touch 
them when they are under pollution, nor can you accuse the Government 
of similar offence when the authorities compel residence in segregation 
camps for plague-infected people. With some classes of men hereditary 
pollution is so very strong and so persistent that it continues throughout 
the whole lifetime. For us Hindus, to whom the truths of Karma and 
Re-incarnation are not unknown, a lifetime is but a fleeting moment, and 
an incarnation is but a small passing event, in the infinitude of time and 
existence. Hue and cry would no doubt be raised by the little froglings 
that can know nothing beyond their present narrow-walled existence and 
whose accidentally got life of to-day (God-given or otherwise, as they 
imagine) they feel bound to keep cheery at any cost. But none who is 
a true Hindu and who is expected to know better need join in the cry. 
Of course, we caste-Hindus ought not to ignore the interests of our 
Panchama brethren, nor fail to discharge our wonted duty to them, 
namely, the one to see to their conveniences and welfare in all respects* 
This does not mean at all, as is thought in some crazy-headed quarters* 
that we must neglect our own spiritual interests or give up our allotted 
specific Dharmas and mix up with all indiscriminately in all matters. It 
is clearly your Dharma to work for and elevate other people who may be 
found in a comparatively low level of knowledge and life, without slipping 
down or descending to that low level yourselves. Keeping yourselves 
firm at your own height of advancement, you must, from where you are, 
try your utmost to lift up others from their respective conditions of life 
and knowledge. The new Movement, you know well, does not impose 
on the caste-Hindu any new duty, but it only foolishly (because, 
ignorantly) wants him to give up his S&straic Dharma and to make or 
compel the Panchama also to give up his so that both of them may fall 
into the depths of degradation and ruin. This is the Kaliyuga-prescribed 
“ Elevation of the Depressed." God give all brains and sense! The 
great Nanda can surely be no object of admiration to-day had he not 
scrupulously stuck up to his strict Panchama life and duty. I wish the 
pioneers and the supporters of the Movement carefully study the life- 
history of this great Panchama Bhakta before they talk more on depres- 
ion and elevation. 
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7. Again, pardon me when I press you to shake off your customary 
attitude of non-interference, your Satwic indifference, 
Correction Necessary. tQ adopt as ^paddharma f or the time being an 

aggressive attitude to correct your many mistaken brethren and to save 
them in time from Dharmic contamination and ruinous fall. Your 
Sanalana Vaidika Religion, no doubt, will ever remain whether they 
continue to be its adherents or not, and the Hindu community, with its 
exceptional lofty ideal of Moksha, cannot wholly cease to exist. And it 
is also true that the only result of the loud noise foolishly raised, some¬ 
times also thoughtlessly echoed, by a few pitiably situated people of your 
community, the self-guided or misguided Social Reform preachers of 
anti-Sastraic ways of thought and action, is that those people, alone with 
their blind followers, will be thrown out of your community and made 
to re-learn their first lessons of human knowledge elsewhere under such 
conditions of life and within such circles of influence as may be agreeable 
to their present un-Hindu notions of suicidal perversion. Yet, your 
inward interest in them is not altogether gone. Your natural desire to 
correct them is with you still. You have to do the work of correction 
mainly yourselves. Your King-Emperor has of course to remain neutral^ 
Your Acharyas have but limited influence. You must, of necessity, 
exercise your own natural, God given authority to correct such brethren, 
even by criticising them in terms of strong condemnation if circum¬ 
stances require it. Your usual spirit of tolerance is out of place here. 
You must actively combat with the evil forces which have made each of 
your such brethren a captive and win him back to your ways of Arya- 
Dharma. If this is found hopeless or impossible because of the deep- 
seated incorrigibility in your fallen brother, you have then to see him 
fully and severely exposed in his true colours of sheer ignorance 
mere pretensions in view of the Dharmic safety and spiritual well-being 
and of several others in the community who may otherwise fall victims to 
his degenerate ways by blind imitation. It is needless, of course, to say 
that in all such activities of yours, of combat and correction, you will 
take care to keep yourselves strictly within the bounds of law. 

8. I propose to suggest to you one more line of work, and that is 
the work of preventing many a Hindu admirer of 
Condemn Ev?r° d and some lll>Hindu mi g ht Y intellects or good natures 
from being carried away too far beyond the limit of 
the influence of Arya Dharma. Your great Religion is a tolerant one, 
and the innate goodness of your Dharmic nature rightly makes you 
admire anything good anywhere, even in the falling or fallen Hindu. I 
should like to remind you however that such admiration has nothing to 
do with your duty to speak out the truth and to try to mend the ways of 
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some of your brethren who are likely to fall into the evils of over-admira¬ 
tion. You may admire a Vivekananda for the subtility and keenness of 
his intellect, for his right grasp of many of the lofty truths of your 
Monistic Philosophy, for the sturdy common-sense point of view he took 
of all matters of interest and for the upright manner in which he man¬ 
fully faced, and the most simple and yet thoughtful way in which he 
sought to bring about the solution of, many a vexed problem of life in 
the light of the teachings of your Divine Religion, but you should unre¬ 
servedly condemn his conscious violation of the practical rules of Sastraic 
Achara and his appearance as, and his pretensions for being, a Samnyasi 
which he was not. Similarly, you may find a few brilliant flashes of merit 
and virtue even in some of those who, by reason of their anti-Varnasrama 
proclivities, have strayed hopelessly away from the ways of the Hindu 
Dharma. The noteworthy spirit of renunciation (though not absolute) 
in the Bouddha, the laudable attitude of Ahimsa in the Jaina, the excel¬ 
lent motives and intentions of many a follower of the recent-born, half¬ 
blind devotional systems or schools of misguided thought, the undoubted 
spirit of universal love, the largeness and nobility of the heart, the felicit¬ 
ous flights in lofty nature-admiration sometimes coupled with high literary 
attainments, and the daring attempts at soaring in the dizzy heights of 
spiritual imagination, which are all in evidence in some of the prominent 
Samajists of the day, even the credulous simplicity of the Indian Theoso- 
phist and his implicit faith in his leader and the Masters are all, no doubt, 
commendable in a way; but, you should not ignore the other (the more 
characteristically important) side of their cults, their dark 01 unenlighten¬ 
ed side, the side which, not being illumined by the ever full and steady 
lights of Vedic Revelation, the eternally existing Lights Divine, which 
alone reveal and can reveal the true end of life for all and the exact 
Dharmic ways leading to that end, is full of dangers and pitfalls of which 
the inventors and promoters of such new cults are quite unaware. They 
are only just experimenting upon their own poor lot and upon that of 
their pitiable followers in the dark for the finding of some rays of light of 
their own to guide them. Such poor souls can have but one ray of light 
in the course of their groping, the one which will reveal their initial 
blunder in deviating from the Vedic path, their later unavoidable 
mistakes and their regrettable disappointments in the end. 

9. I have thus referred to some peculiar circumstances and grounds 
for anxiety connected with the present-day Dhaimic 
Conclusion. Jife 0 f Hindu, and I place them before you for 

such consideration and action as you may think proper and necessary. I 
fear I have taken up more of your time, and availed myself of more of 
your indulgence, than proper, and I further do not like to stand between 
H—48 
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you and the longed-for spiritual uplift and Dharmic ennoblement coupled 
with lofty and rare intellectual treat we are all expecting to have this 
auspicious day and the days following at the all-guiding and all-saving 
hands of great noble souls, the very incarnations of Saddharma and 
Sadvidya, who have assembled here, and for whose encouraging presence 
and guiding co-operation with us here we, the Members of the Reception 
Committee of this Varnasrama Dharma Conference, are sending up our 
grateful prayers to the Divine Feet of the Great One above. 
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DELIVERED AT 

THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL VARNASRAMA 
DHARMA CONFERENCE 
HELD AT TANJORE IN AUGUST, 1921. 

Brothers in God, 

1. Hearty prayers in overflowing gratitude we all, in one voice, 

offer to the One Supreme Paramatma for having 
givhigf* and thank ' made such an auspicious gathering of Dharmic souls 

as this actually possible. We are even enabled to 
hold this session under the very visible protecting roof of His Divine 
Temple and in His own august presence even physical. Our sincere 
Vandanams our humble minds convey to our revered Acharyas whose 
all-saving Sankalpas guard our world-old Dharma on all sides. We have 
been encouraged to commence these proceedings because of the immense 
strength and advantage we have of the ever-assured support and guid¬ 
ance of such Acharyas in the cause of that Dharma. Gentlemen, my special 
thanks are due to you for elevating me to the Presidential chair on this 
great occasion. Only, I am top much aware of my incapacity and defects 
to be able to maintain this exalted position without grave anxieties. I 
consider this to be a position of spiritual trust and Dharmic responsibilr 
ties of a heavy kind. I have chosen to accept, though with a faltering 
heart, your great favour so kindly offered, in the hope that the Supreme 
Lord, in the interest of His own eternal Dharma, will Himself see to the 
successful conduct of the proceedings of this momentous conference and 
not allow any personal disqualifications in a small individual to stand 
against the way of the carrying out of His great Will, a Will of which our 
Acharyas’ Sankalpas and guidance are themselves the true indication. 

2. We, Vaidikas or followers of the Religion of the Vedas (Hindus 

we are called now), have had to meet under strange 

The present situation. .... _ _ ,. . ° 

conditions. Our Religion is attacked from without 
our community and from within. The Sastraic scheme of our socia- 
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order is misunderstood and misinterpreted in both the quarters. Non- 
Hindu propagandists are making fresh preparations to make their aggres¬ 
sive attacks more effective. Anti-Hindu movements, Societies, Samajas 
and cults rise in ever-increasing number in our own land wearing the 
garb of Hinduism. The very foundation of our Religion, the Veda- 
Sastraic Dharma, is questioned. Our Hindu society seems to be in a 
woeful plight because of horrible internal agitations and dislocations. The 
true Hindu Ideal is almost forgotten, and the true Hindu culture there¬ 
fore not cared for. The very object of education is missed, and our 
young men are trained in the wrong way. The glamour of alien 
materialistic civilisation has captured the minds of a large number of 
people. Many of our community who occupy positions of influence, 
official and otherwise, because of their success in the field of the new 
training, are becoming avowed enemies of our Religion of Dharma, and 
their work of mischief is getting naturally more and more extensive. It 
is under these and similar circumstances we meet to consider what may 
be done to preserve and safeguard the great Aryan Varnasrama Dharma. 
As mistake and confusion are seen to prevail everywhere and are the 
main cause of the present-day regrettable situation of the Hindu society, 
they both should be first sought to be removed by dissemination of true 
knowledge. But the very attitude to receive such knowledge has to be 
created, and that not without considerable difficulty. If you are not 
listened to at all, how can you hope to mend any one? That you are in 
possession of true knowledge wall not by itself do. You should learn to 
make yourself heard first. This you can do in these days only after 
creating in the hearer a feeling of love for you or sympathy with you. So 
long as you seem to put on the appearance of a teacher or superior, you 
will not be heard. For, the other may claim to be as much a teacher as 
you. Working in strange times, the true teacher has to work in strange 
ways too. To a large number of the’English-educated Hindus of the 
day, even the A B C of our Dharma has to be taught; only, you should not 
say so in their presence. Very many of the modern-day misconceptions 
and follies of such people have sprung directly from the ignorance of the 
very fundamentals of our Dharmic culture and civilisation. They should 
be made to know what Hinduism rightly means and what Hindu 
Dharma truly aims at, that is to say, what the special features of the 
Hindu Religion and its Dharmic culture really are. Their attention does 
not appear to have been sufficiently directed to the great facts of nature 
clearly revealed in our Sastras and appreciatively recognised by the best. 
intellects of humanity, the facts of Karma and Reincarnation, the facts 
which alone solve, and can solve, the great problems of life and 
existence,. . .. 
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3. The Hindu is a Hindu because of his belief in the eternal law 

Who fa a Hindu ? causat ‘ on > > n the unfailing truths of Karma and 

Reincarnation. The Hindu is a Hindu because to 
him the universe is one of law, order and justice, and God, the Universal 
Soul, is the Supreme Dispenser of justice and Wielder of the destinies of 
all in strict conformity with the Karmic Law. The Hindu is a Hindu 
because he knows that he was not suddenly created out of nothing by a 
whimsical God and that his birth in his particular family and within 
particular surroundings and influences is not a mere unaccountable acci¬ 
dent. He is a Hindu because to him the ultimate object of life is 
Moksha or final emancipation from all evil and conditional existence and 
actual realisation of the supreme bliss, absolute and infinite, and because 
he is aware that his present life on earth as a member of the Hindu 
community is a favourable opportunity given to him to directly aim at 
such ultimate object from where be is, by following the practical ways and 
means, denoted by the one word ‘Dharma’ and known through his Sacred 
Literature. He is a Hindu because, birth being meaningful to him 
and existence purposeful, he knows that he has come in his present incar¬ 
nation to learn the lessons of the kind of Dharmic training, the particular 
Varna Dharma, prescribed for the one of his birth and antecedents and 
that those lessons are the ones most needed for him in view of his further 
spiritual progress. 

4. He is no Hindu who ignores the law of Karma and attaches no 

w . . „ „. . . value therefore to birth of body and who acts as if 

the short span of his present earthly existence is all 
his life here below. He is no Hindu who flippantly gabbles on the 
philosophy of the Vedanta, but who does not care for the practical rules 
of training in Dharma, the rules of our great Religion which is but that 
philosophy put into practice for actual realisation. I can understand a 
non-Hindu attempting to make the best of his life here for the securing 
of maximum enjoyment of pleasure and comforts, for in his view no other 
life like this has there been, and will be, for him ; I can never under¬ 
stand a Hindu, to whom there have been pleasure-hunting lives innu¬ 
merable before and there may perhaps be numerous such lives hereafter 
too if he is careless now in any measure, -attempting likewise in blind 
imitation of others. I can understand a non-Hindu not knowing anything 
of the ultimate purpose of his life here ; but I can never understand a 
Hindu forgetting that he has in this birth come and joined in the only 
definitely classed school of humanity (Chaturvarnya) for proper tr ainin g 
in appropriate Dharma and for the securing in the end of the highest 
soul-saving spiritual wisdom. I can well understand the easy and 
convenient mode of. life of the non-Hindu, without being subject to any 
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special rules of restriction or prohibition ; I can however never under¬ 
stand the ignorance on the part of the one who claims to be a Hindu of 
the truth that his behaviour and life, as of a spiritual student of 
practical Dharma with all its necessary provisions of Vidhi and Nishedha, 
should from the very nature of the case be different from those of 
the non-Hindu. Cease to recognise the binding nature of the Veda- 
Sastraic rules of conduct, you cease to be a Hindu in fact. Cease 
to follow the particular Varna or caste Dharma of your birth or physical 
heritage or to perform the necessary Asrama duties of your particular 
stage of life, you cease to be a Hindu altogether. So long as you want 
to remain a Hindu, so long as your faith in the law of Karma is not 
dead, you cannot cast to the winds your caste rules and your Asrama 
duties. I sometimes hear, curiously enough, expressions like Varnasra- 
mite Hindus and non-Varnasramite Hindus. What the term “non- 
Varnasramite Hindu ” means the speaker alone can say. It can, if at 
all, mean only “un-Hindu Hindu", an expression significant no doubt 
in its own way. Our refractory brothers in the community should be 
distinctly and constantly told that Varnasrama Dharma means the 
Dharma of the Hindu and nothing else and that those who condemn 
it or even neglect it are, in the eyes of the Great Lord of all Dharma 
and His followers, out of the pale of the Hindu community altogether, 
however differently the lawyers may say or the judges may pronounce. 
If by slow degrees and careful means we succeed in properly approach¬ 
ing our mistaken brothers and making them seriously consider how 
they call themselves Hindus, we may be able to bring them round to 
a proper appreciation of the value of the training under the Sastraic 
rules of Varnasrama Dharma. Many of the internal troubles of the day 
in our society may in that event vanish before long. 

5. Permit me to refer briefly in this connection to the chief of the 
causes that have led to the present-day situation of 
The Brahmana is the our SO cio-religious existence. For reasons no doubt 

main cause of the pre- , 

sent situation. beyond his control largely, but not so completely, 

the Brahmana long ago slipped from his lofty ideat 
of simple, useful, spiritual life and dragged down, in the course of his 
fall, the other Varnas from their respective Dharmic positions. His 
supreme Ideal of Moksha he forgot. He loosened his hold on its 
Sadhana, Dharma. And he led the way to a general recognition of 
Artha-Kama alone (money-making and pleasure-seeking) as the sum- 
mum bonum of life. The ancient Vaidika culture of the land became 
thus obscured, and it became possible for alien un-Hindu materialistic 
culture to make inroads on all parts, even nooks and corners,. of our 
great country. The test -of merit and worth has in the result come to. be 
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only Rupees, Annas, Pies. Judged by this all-levelling material standard, 
your Varna Dharma and your Asrama Dharma can have no special value, 
nay, no value at all. Those who to some extent continued to care for 
and perform such Dharmas came to be looked down upon by others. The 
former-day material help heartily given by all to Dharmic souls was 
gradually withdrawn. So, the poor Brahmana of even partial Vaidika 
culture has had to immensely suffer, and in the course of decades he 
came down to the level of looking upon the money-earning, miscultured 
Loukika as his patron and benefactor. It became easy for tiffs worldly- 
wise Loukika to soon misjudge the Vaidika as a person of no substantial 
education [because his was not a money-fetching one]; a person relying 
upon the good will of his [the Loukika’s] sympathetic self for even the 
bare sustenance of the body, a person whose ever-volunteered assistance to 
him by way of officiating at his occasional religious ceremonies was not 
worth more than a pittance. The status of the Vaidika thus became low 
in the eyes of the blinded world. When the Loukika Brahmana himself 
has thus ceased to pay due respect to his brother Vaidika Brahmana and 
when he conducts himself in life as if Varnasrama Dharma was a thing not 
very much to be cared for, it is unwisdom to expect the non-Brahmana 
Hindus to attach any great importance to that Dharma. If the Brahmana 
claims, under such circumstance, any kind of superiority over the 
non-Brahmana on Dharmic considerations,, the result must, of course, 
be very much regrettable. If in addition there should arise any designed 
campaign of actual hatred against the Brahmana as such, the situation 
must be indeed awful, as vve actually see. 

6. The remedy is with the Brahmana still. He can, if he only 

chooses, soon bring back the society (to a con- 

The Remedy also is ^derable extent) to its former state of happy peace- 
with the Brahmana. „ ' . , , , . , , 

fulness. So long as he does not want to go back 
to his original ways of religious life and Dharmic usefulness, he cannot 
hope to see peace restored. So long as he does not want to mind 
his own Swadharma and to lead the Sastra-prescribed life of poverty 
and simplicity, and purity and knowledge, he cannot expect others to 
mind their own Dharmas or to have regard or sympathy for him. In fact, 
he has always been, and will ever be, the spiritual teacher of humanity. 
He should set the example therefore himself in actual conduct and practi¬ 
cally teach to the world that wealth and pleasure are not the true end 
of human life. Now is the great occasion for him to do so. If he 
would not voluntarily and immediately do so, as he ought to, the 
present situation on every side of his existence will compel him to do 
so at ah'early date. Of course, there is no great merit in being 
compelled to do anything however much creditable and noble." 
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7. The non-Brahmana movement indirectly compels the Brahmana 

to strengthen the Brahmanyam in himself, to give 

The non-Brahmana u _ a jj wa iks of life which are prejudicial to his Swa- 
Movement—its use. r . , 

dharma, to cease to worry himself about the country s 
administrative troubles and anxieties and other mundane public concerns, 
and to free himself from all imported ideas of imaginary worth and from 
the peculiarly growing sense of false dignity. The movement furnishes 
him an excellent opportunity, a godsend I should think, to revive in him- 
self all the lost qualities of an ideal existence, to return love for hate, 
and help for harm, to be indifferent to others' faults and ever-ready to 
discern good traits in them so as to catch them and improve them if 
possible, and to do one’s utmost in this life, though against odds, to lessen 
the suffering of humanity and to lighten the dark corners of lives of 
ignorance as far as noted. Dear friends, don’t take the non-Brahmana 
movement amiss. It has come for the good of all. It may have had its 
origin in mistake or even in the filth of hatred, but do we not gladly 
accept the beautiful Pankaja and dedicate it to our Highest Devata 
though it may have sprung from miry filth ? We have nothing to do 
with the origin of the movement. Anyhow, there it is. The Supreme 
Lord of Dharma would not have allowed the birth of that movement 
but for some great purpose of His. His ways are inscrutable. Did 
He not shatter down, over 5,000 years ago, the whole of the impreg¬ 
nable Kshatriya Fort in the great Mahabharata War, the Fort that 
had all along successfully protected and jealously preserved the Hindu 
Dharma, and thus laid our great Bharatavarsha freely open to the 
raids of the incoming Kalipurusha and of all kinds of foreign domina¬ 
tions, barbarous civilisations and soul-enslaving cultures ? All this was 
a deplorable thing indeed. But the Lord had motives of His own, 
motives which we cannot pry into. Similarly there is no use in complain¬ 
ing against movements like the non-Brahmana movement, and we will 
do well to try and discern even in it a bright side so as to see whether 
any good may result from it. The movement promises eventually, 
though by adopting fantastic methods, to force the Brahmana com¬ 
munity back to its original condition of purity and usefulness. We 
have no quarrel with it so far. We, in fact, profit by its existence. The 
Brahmana profits by it directly and immediately. The non-Brahmana 
Hindu will also in the course of time profit by it, though only indirectly 
through the profited Brahmana. When the movement has done its good 
fully, it will of itself vanish, and our Dharmic land will in the end prove 
jo be all the better off for the existence of the movement for a time, short 
though it must be. 
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8. Brothers, ours is a condition which seems to puzzle even the Gods 

. in Heaven, the Administrators of the Law of Karma. 

The Non-co-operation 

Movement—its use. 1 oey are evidently trying their best in all sorts of 

ways, good and bad from onr points of view, to keep 
alive, pure and strong the world-saving Arya Dharma and culture. By 
frequent processes of elimination and purification our Dharma and culture 
appear as being slowly and steadily brought back to their own state of 
pristine purity. Our great community is being gradully purged of its 
non-Dharmic and un-Aryan elements, and the work of the new religions, 
Samajas and societies in this direction has been considerable. The 
Indian Social Reform Movement too, in its own small but attractive way, 
collects and appropriates, among a few others, the hollow, though some¬ 
times shining, chaffs of the Hindu community. Through the non- 
Brahmana movement preparation is made for the actual separation of the 
Brahmana sections from the other sections of the community so that the 
Brahmanas may in the first instance take to their own Sastraic lines of 
training and advancement calmly and without coming into collision with 
others, and in the end give the benefit of their training and knowledge, 
as they are ever in duty bound to do, to the other caste-sections for their 
Dharmic ennoblement and spiritual uplift. The Divine Agents at work, 
again, probably not satisfied with the mere indirect benefits accruing from 
institutions which are anti-Dharmic on the face of them, and for several 
other grave reasons known to them, and partly known to us also, have 
now brought into existence a great country-wide movement which bears 
the stamp of almost universal acceptance and purports to be confined to 
the secular side of our national existence, but which in fact affords ample 
direct facilities for the revival of our ancient Dharmic culture also. It is 
a movement which has touched the hearts of all who are of this country 
either in fact or in sympathy. It is a movement that has naturally arisen 
from a true sense of self-protection and self-respect, not one sprung from 
mistake or hate. Some of the items of the programme of the great Non- 
co-operation movement, so far as they go, are directly helpful to the 
cause of the Varnasrama Dharma ; only, they do not go far enough. 

9. The current system of education in the country is altogether 

wrong, and it has led to the slow disappearance of 
True National Educa- our lofty Hindu culture. Boycotting of English 
1i0!< ' schools and colleges, as they are conducted now, is 

absolutely necessary, I would say, all such schools and colleges whe¬ 
ther government-aided or not. All of them, in my humble view, are 
equally bad, and the training given in them all is equally anti-Hindu and 
highly objectionable. Genuine National Vidyasalas should be started and 
maintained in all villages and towns on our own ancient lines, without 
H—49 
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incurring all the modern-day unnecessary expenses and without costly 
palatial buildings. All convenient and available places in our temples and 
r Hiar masalas r gardens and even river-beds, may be used for the purpose. 
In the very imparting of education our young men should be trained to 
observe simplicity and purity and to lead a natural, healthy life, not the 
artificial kind of borrowed life that we now see on every side. Such 
convenience in buildings and apparatus as may be quite necessary for 
instruction in the modern applied sciences should, no doubt, be also pro¬ 
vided at least in important centres. English may be made optional. 
Studies in Samskrita, the language of the Devas, in the pupil's own verna¬ 
cular such as Tamil and also in the country’s vernacular Hindi should be 
msHp compulsory. Selection of the teacher ought to be carefully made. 
The Dharmic qualifications of the teacher should be primarily looked to. 
He must be a genuine Hindu in appearance, in knowledge and in conduct. 
His efficiency in other respects also should be well-tested or well-known. 
The love of education for its own sake ought to be fully cultivated in the 
pupil. The former-day Brahmacharya life and Guru-sishya relation, the 
relation of spiritual father and son, the relation of Devata and devotee, 
the relation of true love and implicit obedience, the relation of oneness 
in interests, should be slowly brought back into existence. The student 
should never think he is studying to make an earning in future. Nor 
should the teacher think he is teaching because he is paid for it. Educa¬ 
tion should be always imparted free, not for fee. The funds for necessary 
expenses of the educational institutions should be raised in the respective 
villages and towns, and our elderly people should be made to feel that 
the maintenance of such institutions is a first charge on their possessions. 

10. I hope, gentlemen, you will, in your deliberations in this 
Conference and outside, give to this important ques- 
penden^effort** inde tion, relating to the establishment of national Vidya- 
salas, your foremost attention and care. You should 
remember that the future of your Dharmic land and of its world-old 
spiritual culture mainly depends upon how you approach this question 
and practically solve it. Difficulties there may be many indeed in the 
way, but you must somehow overcome them all. The Hindu Ideal 
being unique, the Hindu life and training have to be unique also. People 
who cannot grasp the lofty aims of the true Hindu or have not risen 
much above the fascinations of the pleasures of the senses cannot but 
laugh at the Dharmic ways of the Hindu life and the Hindu method of 
training. In your work of help therefore you may be largely discouraged 
even at the start. But you should not lose heart. Our Acharyas are 
there ready to help us if we are prepared to sufficiently exert ourselves in 
the cause. What you are trying to plant and rear up everywhere is the 
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rare Eternal Tree of Sanatana Dharma which will in due course bear the 
excellent fruit of the highest beatitude known to man and God. You 
have to preserve the plant carefully. You should guard your Guru- 
acquired Vedic wisdom against all touch of contamination. You have 
also to take considerable pains to prepare the ground and the soil by 
adequate preliminary means and measures before they can be made fit to 
receive your plant of Divine Wisdom. Yours is no prickly-pear that can 
take root immediately, wherever it may be laid, and spread itself far and 
wide on all sides without any perceivable aid from any quarters, after all 
not to be found to have done much of good in the end. I remind you 
once more that the Non-co-operation movement of the day gives us a 
great support in this matter. We shall not fail to avail ourselves of it in 
time. It may be less difficult for us to succeed if we vigilantly work 
under its influence too. It should at the same time be remembered that 
the movement may not help us to the end, because, from the view-point 
of our Dharma, the object of the movement is not enough far-reaching. 
The movement being but a secular one, it may stop with the fulfilment 
of its secular object and leave the Dharma of the land only where it 
actually is. Ours therefore is a more enduring scheme. Our efforts in 
this respect should be strong, hearty and independent also. 

11. Again, there is a weighty reason why in this country education 

of the present younger generation and of the gener- 

True Education in- ations to come should be particularly attended to by 

cludes training m ^ ose w ho are interested in and know the value of 
Dharma. 

our Eternal Dharma. There is a wide difference 
between the system of education as it has been from time immemorial 
obtaining here (and as indeed it ought to be always obtaining) and the 
system of education that is now generally in vogue both here and else¬ 
where in the world. We all talk about Hindu Culture and National 
Education. We should carefully consider what these really mean. It is 
a mistake to think that a half-hearted provision for holding the so-called 
religious classes for a few hours in the week in our English schools and 
colleges and the maintaining and conducting of the institutions indepen¬ 
dently and without seeking aid at the hands of others can in any sense 
make the institutions national and the training had in them Hindu. 
Religious instruction given under unfavourable conditions, conditions 
quite anti-religious too, is worse than useless. Mere theoretical instruction, 
again, in religious Dharma given in any institution without there 
being any provision made or facility given for the practical following 
of such instruction in life cannot be of much value. That alone is 
a national institution which provides facilities for the actual realisa¬ 
tion of the particular national ideal, if any, by following the 
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ways and means adaptable for the purpose. That alone can be 
a true Hindu national institution which gives the appropriate 
training and culture which will make the real ultimate object of life 
according to the Sacred Literature of the Hindu actually realisable 
in the end, and which will also enable in the meanwhile the securing of 
the necessary preliminary Sadhanas and qualifications. To the Hindu, 
religiousness and nationality can never be separated from each other. 
They are in fact one. The term “ Hindu nation ” will become meaning¬ 
less if Dharmic spirituality of being and aim is taken away from the 
conception. 

12. This peculiarity of the Hindu nation is further particularised 
by the circumstance that this nation is no mere 
T^hnicai^^Edocation collective mass of humanity, as in the case of other 
4 ' 1 nations, linked together by a mere local or political 

tie, but is an admirably organised and well classified spiritual com¬ 
monwealth of people of defined heredity, trained and to be trained in 
separate kinds of soul-elevating Dharmas severally prescribed for them. 
It is imposssible to ignore this speciality of definitely classed organisation 
in any system of education and training which may be truly called 
« Hindu ”. It is no doubt true that even in the Hindu educational 
scheme a good portion of mere general education is common to 
all classes of people ; but specialisation in this scheme begins from 
the very commencement (at the very Upanayana of the Dwija, 
for instance), and general education and special training almost go 
hand in hand; and specialisation is always to be in agreement, 
under the system, with the rule of birth or heredity so that the country 
and the people may profit most by the proper use of the hereditary and 
pre-natal Vasanas or aptitudes. We are not a people who say they have 
suddenly jumped into existence as men now for the first and last time. 
A weaver's son, for instance, according to us, ought to possess a special 
Vasana and capacity for the art of weaving, but for which he would not 
have been born in a family of weavers. The Great Lord Iswara, the 
Supreme Adjuster of the course of Karma, has specifically meant him 
for that profession, and if he in proper time gets himself trained in it he 
will succeed in it more easily and more quickly than in other professions. 
Any technical industrial institution, to be a genuine Hindu institution, 
should be therefore so established and conducted as to make the best 
use of this great Karmic truth. If this truth is not cared for in any 
institution, that can be no Hindu national institution at all. We are 
all so much interested in our country's material advancement. We 
are aware of a particular grand truth of nature unknown in other 
countries and to other peoples. As people claiming to be knowing, 
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we should practically avail ourselves of this knowledge to the best advan¬ 
tage of all. That institutions elsewhere or even those here now do not take 
this truth into account, in their working processes is no excuse for our 
neglecting the truth ourselves. Any reform in this country which 
fails to take due note of it is bound to be un-Hindu, unnational. A true 
reform towards the nationalisation of our educational institutions there¬ 
fore cannot but, to state shortly, adopt the lines of Varna-Dharma. 

13. In this context, I feel bound to refer to a sort of influential, 
but, I would say, not very much thought about. 
The Charka Move- movemen t now greatly astir in every part of the 
country to the effect that every Indian home ought 
to have a spinning wheel and all that. I need not dilate on the object 
of the movement. It is quite clear to all, and it is very laudable too. 
But what I am considerably apprehensive about is its real utility and 
even its practicability. To my mind, the country’s resources can be 
improved only by heartily and fully re-adopting our own truly national 
former-day methods, methods which give sufficient encouragement and 
ample scope for work and profit to the several caste-sections of 
the community varying according to the hitherto well-known caste 
professions. If you want to educate the people properly, to train 
them usefully, do so in the way which will not spoil the immense 
wholesome advantages they have already secured by work in the long past. 
Don’t ask a Brahmana or a carpenter’s son to spin or to weave cloths. 
Born spinners and weavers can do it better. Let each class confine its 
work to the particular art in which the ancestors of the present generation 
in the class had attained creditable efficiency. India was very great also 
in arts and industries because the long accumulated merit of heritage was 
scrupulously kept up. You desire to encourage the Indian cloth manufac¬ 
ture. Then encourge the class of Indian weavers as a whole. Buy cloths 
only of their making. Boycott fully and effectively all foreign goods. 
Your weavers will then bestir themselves and supply enough and more. 
Their work is not now appreciated sufficiently well. They are ill paid. 
They are in some cases therefore keeping idle, and we sometimes 
complain they cannot make adequate supplies. Again, we are all now 
quite in favour of handmade articles and against the machine-made stuff. 
If you really prefer the former, you must sufficiently patronise those 
hereditarily qualified workmen whose hands have been well-trained in 
the particular art, trained not in this life merely but for lives together 
perhaps. 

14. There is another aspect of the matter which also deserves your 
notice. By adopting the method suggested above, 
a posable evil. you w ju not on i y better the material prospects of 
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the people but will also bring to them more of contentment and peace. 
Let us take an example. The Brahmana, by the very nature of the 
training prescribed fcr him, can properly be only a priest, a teacher, a 
lawyer, an adviser, a minister, a scientist. He may function best 
in these capacities. It may be broadly stated that “ thinking ” 
characterises his being. He must think the best thoughts and 
give the benefit of them to all. The best of his thoughts on science 
he should hand over in workable shapes to those other classes 
which have to benefit the country by their work in the corres¬ 
ponding arts. This was actually being done in this land for an immea¬ 
surably long time. That is why, when the Brahmana descended from 
his original pure life, he had to take up professions more or less suitable 
to his innate tendencies and long-ingrained capacities. He became more 
often therefore a paid teacher, a lawyer or a government servant engaged 
largely in the thinking and writing kinds of work. While even so, the 
Non-Brahmana movement has somehow arisen. By recommending to 
the Brahmana, at this juncture, a life of manual labour, commercial 
exploitations and industrial achievements, he is virtually asked to come 
to a position of greater conflict and keener competition with the other 
classes, and such a recommendation does not, from this point of view 
also, seem to be conducive to the general good of the community. 

15. Let not the Brahmana thrust himself in competition into the 

fields of others and make matters worse. Let him 

Brahmana Dharma. . . 

remain or become poor and allow others to grow 
materially rich, still more rich than they even now are and ever have 
been. This is surely not against Dharma. Let the Brahmana, for 
Dharma’s sake and for his own, leave the field of scramble for wealth 
and power entirely in the hands of others. Let him re-learn content¬ 
ment in poverty and have back his wisdom in renunciation. Let his 
life be one of study and thought, of purity and simplicity, of Sat- 
karma and devotion, of austerity and helpfulness. Let him in fact live 
for all, and all will certainly make him live for them by his religious 
conduct and spiritual attainments vindicate the existence of the old-day 
Satrams and of the general Sastraic rules of Dana or gift, including 
Annadanam, to the Brahmana alone. Certainly, under any condition 
and with such training and qualifications of his, there can be no fear 
of the Brahmana growing idle or ever becoming despondent. He 
will, on the other hand, prove to be a tower of spiritual strength, 
Dharmic vigour and cheerful contentment, a store-house of superior 
wisdom and all-helpful thoughts and, in short, an absolutely safe and 
masterly guide to all. 
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16. I wish to say to you a few words on another stirring move¬ 

ment of the times, that of the elevation of the so- 
thepLtoT 117 and called depressed classes. It is indeed a wonder 
that in a country like this, long known for its 
charity and generosity, its all-sympathy and all-toleration, there could 
possibly have been any real ground for the rise of such a movement. 
The Panchamas have been all along a contented happy lot of the 
community, enjoying life with a freedom not allowed to others, having 
monopoly almost of the work of cultivation in this great land of 
agriculture, possessing rights over property not a whit less than those 
of others and ever enjoying equal rights with others to state-protection 
in every respect. It may be plainly said that, until the Christian 
missionaries, with known objects of their own, began to sow the seeds 
of discontent and dislike in the Panchama quarters a few decades ago, 
the idea of depression or oppression was nowhere in this country. 
When the European missionaries saw that the Panchamas were living 
in far-off quarters, with wells and other conveniences of their own 
separately, away from the habitations of the rest of the Hindus 
and behaving themselves in a way, by keeping distance and so 
on, which showed that there was, as applicable to them, some 
rule of a kind of social exclusion, they at once jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that the Panchamas were actually ill-treated by the caste- 
Hindus, such a conclusion having been only a natural one with 
the Europeans whose consciousness of their own inhuman behaviour, 
under the Lynch-law and such like barbarous provisions, towards the 
Blacks and Browns of Africa and America must have evidently made 
them suspect a similar offence on the part of the caste Hindu also. 
Having rushed to such a conclusion, the European propagandists 
readily used the presumed position of the Panchamas as a handy circum¬ 
stance that could very well help their own Christian cause, and their 
Indian satellites were, of course, ready tools in their hands to fully 
work the mischief by freely mixing with the Panchamas and slowly 
poisoning their open, unlettered minds against their Hindu brethren. 
Thus, the innocent, peaceful, contented life of the Panchama was by 
degrees ruffled into one of suspicion, discontent, dislike and even hatred 
in some cases in the end. Christian work however did not stop 
with this. 

17. The foreign missionary, with the aid of facilities which were 

overflowingly available to him under the modern-day 
The idea of “depres- state Government, took a leading part in the so- 
called education of the country, founded schools and 
colleges and offered inducements to students to join their institutions; 
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and our simple-minded Hindu parents and guardians most readily and 
even thankfully sent their boys, even girls sometimes, to such institutions 
and felt gratified at the saving of a few rupees which would have been 
lost to them had they sent their wards to non-missionary institutions. 
Coming from a commercial race, the missionary knew quite well that, by 
accepting smaller fees and by offering numerous scholarships, he would 
not be a loser in the end. We all know now he was perfectly right in his 
calculation. The idea of ‘depression’ and other such pet ideas of the 
Indian Social Reform Movement, now so very familiar to us, which are 
calculated to do away with the special characteristics of the Hindu society 
and its Dharmic culture, were originally instilled into the receptive minds 
of the Hindu students studying in such missionary institutions, and by 
the time the students came out of them they were, many of them, but not 
all, thanks to God, staunch supporters of the view, among other mistaken 
views of the kind, that our Panchama brethren are being most ruthlessly 
down-trodden by us the caste-Hindus under the pretence of religion and 
Dharma. Such ideas they carried abroad and preached in season and out 
of season till even other students, students studying in other institutions, 
imbibed such ruinous ideas by contagious association, till in fact the 
whole atmosphere, in towns and villages, was surcharged with them, till 
the mischief worked by them became ripe for yielding hate and harm as 
is clearly evident now. It needs no mention that, when such young men 
become in course of time the elders of the community, of leading influence 
too, the country' must largely present the phenomenon of the blind led 
by the blind, ending in utter social confusion and Dharmic disgrace. 
Our society now is in a fair way of reaching such a consummation in evil 
unless your Dharmic souls take sufficient precaution in time, I mean, 
before it is altogether too late, to avoid it. The way to avoid the disaster 
is again by disseminating right knowledge in all quarters and by merciless¬ 
ly exposing the hollow pretensions and woeful blunders of the self-styled 
Social Reformers and their absolute ignorance on matters connected with 
the question before us now as well as on others. They' evidently entertain 
a curious idea of what “ elevation ” means and seem to possess no 
knowledge whatsoever of the real facts of the case and of the rules of 
Dharma applicable to such facts.* 


18. I am obliged to refer here to a small (but dangerous) error in 
a great man. Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who, instead of, as 
untOTchSi% d h 1 and a * rue political leader, shutting out all social and 
religious topics from the political platform, at the 
Nagpore Congress last year, himself arranged to have a so-called Congress 


* In this connection, para. 6 of the Welcome Address printed ante (Appendix I) may be 
read. 
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resolution on the question of “ untouchabilitv ” moved and passed as it 
were. The question of “ untouchability " has in fact nothing to do with 
politics, and its being allowed to stealthily creep into the political camps 
does no credit to our political leaders. They may have their personal 
opinions on this and other questions of Social Reform which may differ 
from our own, and they may preach their views from suitable platforms, 
certainly not from the all-common political platform. I wish that some 
genuine Hindus take steps to see that a resolution is passed in the 
National Congress that it should not consider social and religious ques¬ 
tions. I hope that Mr. M. K. Gandhi will soon, in the name of our 
Revealed Religion of Dharma and true civilisation, see his way to confine 
himself to his legitimate political work without troubling himself about 
the socio-religious aspects of the Aryan Dharmic life of which he knows 
nothing. Great as he really is in certain respects, his utterances cannot 
but have a telling effect on the people of the country. If, without adequate 
study or proper information, he should give out any opinion of his which 
may be in fact wrong, especially when it touches the social and religious 
well-being of the community, the result must inevitably be wholesale 
calamity and ruin. The peculiar habit of the average Hindu to deify 
every one having a few real merits sooner or later infuses into the mind 
of the deified too high a notion of one's own greatness and importance. 
In this way, many useful souls have turned out in the end to be mis¬ 
guiding pretenders in regard to matters beyond the field of their true 
merits. 

19. I shall not detain you, gentlemen, longer on this question 
except for telling you that our friends of reform 

bilityu unWe^ t0 “ Cha for S et that there is not a country in the world or 
nation in which the rules of untouchablity and 
unapproachability do not obtain in some measure or other and that the 
rules on the subject as laid down in our Sastraic Literature are only 
more scientific and more in conformity with the facts of nature, many of 
which facts still remain unknown to the non-Hindu, which circumstance 
accounts for the rules elsewhere being but vague, narrow and unscientific. 
The loudest of the advocates of the modern-day movement will not surely 
allow a scavenger to approach very near him, much less to touch him, 
or sit with him for dinner on the same table, however much the 
scavenger may have cleaned his body with soap and washing and 
dressed it in the best style. Why? Suppose for argument's sake he says 
.he has no objection to do all that, then I ask him why when the 
scavenger is unwashed he would not be allowed to move with him 
similarly. The answer will, of course, be that the scavenger is unclean. 
Very well, he grants that “ uncleanliness ” is a ground for considering 
H—50 
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a man untouchable, even for keeping him at a distance. This is no 
doubt a ground common to all, Hindu or non-Hindu. As a matter 
of fact, this is the only ground for all. The question then arising is 
why, when there is only one such ground for all humanity, there 
should be actually such a wide difference between the Hindu Sastraic 
rules and the non-Hindu rules as we in fact observe. The true reason 
for such a difference must be searched for, and can be logically found, 
only in the difference in the notions regarding uncleanliness severally 
entertained by the Hindu and the non-Hindu. 

20. The non-Hindu has no belief that man, before his birth in 

this life, had any existence at all. So, all the 

The non-Hindu rule humanity, having come into existence for the first 
vague and unscientific, J ° r 

and last time here by the will of God or otherwise, 
as the non-Hindu may say, possess bodies of equal worth and purity, 
and any rule of distinction therefore between man and man on the 
mere ground of birth must be indeed unjust. No doubt, the bodies 
of men may become purer or more impure by reason of their several 
deeds and professions, and the ordinary rules of untouchability and 
unapproachability observed among the non-Hindu communities of the 
world are perfectly understandable. It is also plain that among them, 
if any person who had taken up a filthy profession gave it up long ago 
and has been for a considerable time past engaged in more and more 
honourable professions and leading the life of neatness and purity, he 
may be rightly considered fit for closely moving in the higher circles of 
the society quite freely. It is further clear also that, as professions may 
thus come and go leaving no traces, the only observable and permanent 
criterion in the non-Hindu societies for distinction among classes— 
low, middle and high—is money and properly alone. 

21. With the Hindu the case is altogether different. He is a 

believer in Karma and Re-incarnation. In his view, 

, Jk? H , i n . d I l . c rule the Panchama is one who is born as such for gross 

wilful violation of some particular important provision 
of Varnasrama Dharma, of which he was guilty in a previous life of his 
as a caste-Hindu, and who in the present life as a Panchama has to work 
out that particular bad Karma by leading the life of his father's profession, 
by obeying the Dharmic rules of his class in relation to the Hindu society 
in general, and also to seek the redemption of his soul by the means 
specifically allotted to him by the Sastra in reference to devotion to God 
and service to humanity. The hereditary professions of the Panchamas 
are too well known, and I need not dwell on them here. The reincarna¬ 
ting Jiva, in the case under consideration, is by Iswara directed to the 
particular father’s body which alone can supply the necessary primal 
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elements of the germ of the would-be material body of the JIva possessing 
in themselves all such potentialities, proclivities and contortions in an 
invisible state, as may be suitable to and compatible with the 
Jiva’s intended life that is to begin. Even the sperm-body of the 
Panchamatherefore, during his sojourn in his father’s physical frame, 
has been impure. This initial impurity of the Panchama's body can never 
be eradicated in this life. This impurity which is born with the body 
can vanish only with it. It is too much ingrained in it to be washed 
away by the best soap. It is in the very marrow of his physical being. He 
cannot hope to remove it by any change in appearance or in habits of life 
or by even conversion to another religion altogether. 

22. A very respectable inquirer has asked the questions:—(1) 
whether the Panchamas have no place in the four¬ 
th Jr status PanChamaS ~ classification of caste (Chaturvamyam) under 

which every Hindu is entitled to come in, (2) 
whether they are not really of the fourth or Sudra caste and (3) whether 
it is not necessary that the Varnasrama Dharma system, a catholic 
one as it declares itself to be, must find within the Chaturvamyam itself 
an integral and honourable place for all members of the Hindu Society. 
The questions presume that the four principal castes exhaust the whole 
Hindu Community as we find it now. This is not correct. I shall state 
the bare facts. The Hindu Community comprises castes, intercalary 
castes, and out-castes, and the Sastras have made provisions in Dharma 
for all. The main castes are only four—Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
and Sudra. Marriages in view of Dharma are always among the members 
of the same caste. But man or woman does not always or in every case 
act in strict accordance with Dharma alone. Deviations sometimes take 
place. The Sastras consider the cases of such possible deviation and 
furnish rules for the future conduct of those who so deviate and for the 
guidance of those who are born of such deviation. Such deviation is of 
two main kinds, one of which, called the Anuloma kind, is sometimes 
even permissible and the other, called the Pratiloma kind, is absolutely 
prohibited for all times. Anuloma marriage is the one in which a male 
of a higher caste marries a female of the lower caste. This is not allowed 
in the Kaliyuga. Anuloma marriages of the other Yugas have resulted 
in the creation of some sections of the community composed of the off¬ 
spring of such marriages. Further, Anuloma unions, otherwise than by 
way of marriages, have also now and then contributed to the community- 
under the class of what are called Apasadas. All such issue of Anuloma 
marriages and other unions, though they do not, strictly speaking, belong 
to any of the main castes, are by the Sastras given definite positions and 
status within the limits of the Chaturvamyam itself. I shall rest content 
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by merely referring you to the collection of the chief possible Anuloma 
cases made in the memorable work Smritimuktaphalam—Varnasrama 
Kanda of the well-known Vaidyanatha Dikshita. The great compiler has 
also collected together in that work some of the possible cases of Pratiloma 
union, unions between lower caste men and higher caste women. Barring 
the issue that arise out of such unions among the Dwija or twice-born 
classes themselves, which issue, such as Sutas, Magadhas, Vaidehas and 
the like, are taken into the fold of Chaturvarnyam, others who have 
sprung out of the most heinous crimes of lustful depravity and their 
descendants are brought under the classes of Chandalas, Pulindas, 
Pulkasas, Swapakas and so forth. For instance, the issue of a Brahmana 
woman by a Sudra is a Chandala. These last mentioned classes of people 
are declared by the Sastras as being altogether unfit for the performance 
of and for even partaking in the performance of the Karmas prescribed 
for those who are within the limits of Chaturvarnyam, and it is they that 
mainly form the Panchama communities (of the fifth class as it were) of 
the present-day Hindu Society. It must be remembered that, though 
they are outside the fold of castes (hence, outcasles), their sub-communi¬ 
ties, having originally directly arisen out of those who were within the 
fold of Chaturvarnyam, are fully guided by the Sastraic rules of conduct 
spiritual or devotional, and that they are none the less Hindus. The 
Sastras do not class them under the Sudra, and they lay down definite 
rules of untouchability and unapproachability in their relations with the 
caste-Hindus. The Varnasrama Dharma system, standing as it does 
for Saddharma, can only and does give them an honourable place on the 
outskirts of the great Hindu community. Every place is equally honour¬ 
able whether on the outskirts or in the interior, and honourableness is 
more in the individual than in the place. 

23. 1 shall now briefly refer to some other controversies raised 

by those who seem to take more than ordinary 
Politics and Sam- interest in the changing of our Sastraic institutions 
and observances. One such is raised by Swami 
Sri Bharat! Krishna Teertha who claims to be the Jagad-Guru 
Sankaracharya of the Dwaraka Mutt. You may remember that the 
Swami personally took part in the Nagpore congress last year. As he was 
questioned as to the propriety of his taking part in politics, he has 
published his opinion recently that Samnyasins can take part in the politics 
of the day. We also come to know that many others who call themselves 
Sadhus and Samnyasins share with him this opinion. It is indeed a 
pity that the condition of our society, even that of its topmost 
section from which highest inspirations ought to be expected to be 
had, should be as it has come to be. Varnasrama Dharma has fallen 
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into such evil days that, exactly as among the four Varnins many a 
Brahmana himself of the foremost caste requires to be told about 
the virtue of Varna Dharma, many a Samnyasin of the highest Asrama 
has to be told about the fundamentals of Samnyasa Dharma in 
reference to politics and other concerns of the mundane world. It is 
not difficult to show by direct reference to the Veda Sastra Literature 
that the veiw expressed by the Swam! and the procedure adopted by 
him are entirely wrong. As this is no place for a detailed consideration 
of the Sastraic provisions relating to the question, I shall be satisfied 
with a bare mention of the broad principles of the life of Samnyasa as 
revealed by the Veda. Samnyasa life is primarily a life of renunciation. 
A Samnyasin need not necessarily be a spiritual teacher, in the ordinary- 
sense of the word ‘ teacher ’. But he can be one, though only of a 
particular kind. Our Hindu aims and aspirations are always and every 
one of them connected with spiritual Dharma. Some are securable by 
having recourse to Pravritti Dharmas of the active kind and others are 
attainable by following Nivritti Dharmas of the retiring kind. In the 
wonderful scheme of spiritual education under our great Aryan system, 
training in Pravritti Dharmas is had under a teacher who, as a Grihastha, 
is himself more or less an ideal follower of such Dharmas, and training 
in Nivritti Dharmas is had under a Samnyasin who has risen above and 
renounced all Dharmas of the active Pravritti kind. A Samnyasin can be 
a spiritual teacher only so far. The position of a Jagad-guru is in no way 
different. A Jagadguru is a Samnyasin who is a spiritual teacher represen¬ 
ting the line of the great Sri Bhagavatpada Sankaracharya, the univer¬ 
sally recognised and adored Shanmata-sthapanacharya, the mighty reviver 
of our six great systems of devotion and divine wisdom in their true 
forms, and who occupies any one of the well-known four Peetha-sthanas 
established by the great Acharya. Whether Jagadguru Samnyasins or 
ordinary Samnyasins, the Veda-Sastra rules of the Asrama are equally 
binding on all. It is the function of those, the Grihasthas, who are in 
active life, doing Karma, to take part in politics and other Pravritti 
Dharmic concerns. It is incumbent on Samnyasins, whose direct aims 
are Jnana and Mukti, to keep away altogether from all such concerns by 
adhering to Nivritti Dharmas which alone can lead to the ultimate 
goal of their Samnyasa life, the life of Sarvarambha-parityaga, of 
absolute effortlessness, and of Sarvasanga-parityaga, of complete 
disinterestedness. It should be borne in mind that Samnyasins who take 
any active part in any concern are in clear terms declared by the Veda 
to be as despicable as Grihasthas who remain inactive in violation of their 
prescribed duties of action. 1 Many Samnyasins nowadays attempt to 
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justify their active connection with politics and works of Prachara, 
organisation and the like on the grounds of patriotism and Lokasangraha 
or welfare of the world. Some of them sincerely believe they are in fact 
so justified. People in the world who know nothing of the Samnyasa- 
Dharmas also feel and say that Samnyasins may, if not, are even bound 
to, work in view of the country's good and all that. We have only to 
blame the times. Patriotism and desire for Lokasangraha are no doubt 
very good. But for whom is the question. That they are good and 
necessary too is no reason to say that Samnyasins, whose aim is Naish- 
karmyasiddhi, can or must work in view of them. It is the function of 
the active Grihastha to take up all such work. It is indeed a wonder 
that people freely take to Samnyasa without ascertaining beforehand even 
the essentials of the Asrama Dharma. That Samnyasins ought not 
to work for Lokasangraha and ought not even to make others 
work for it is a positive rule of the Vedic Upanishads.2 What is Dharma 
to a Grihastha may not be Dharma to a Samnyasin. As rightly observed 
by a Hindu writer, li The whole system of Dharma is meaningless if we 
lose sight of the Adhikara." It is a special characteristic of the life of 
Samnyasa that at its very beginning the Samnyasin ought to have given up 
all kinds of attachment or Abhimana, Abhimana for his worth and 
belongings, his relations and friends, his country and nation (all includ¬ 
ed). The very training in Samnyasa life is with a view to cut away from 
his nature even the last lingering Abhimana for his own body. Our 
Samnyasins are not like the modern-day monks of the Christian Faith 
quite comfortably placed in all respects. The specific object of the 
Samnyasa life is, to put it in other words, to make the Samnyasin rise 
clearly above and beyond all notions of I and Mine (Ahanta and 
Mamata). While so, where is the occasion for the Samnyasin to 
become a patriot seeking the realisation of the political aim of his o wn 
country or nation ? He cannot, consistently with his spiritual training of 
the Nivritti kind, consider any country as his or any nation as his . I may 
also state in this connection that a Samnyasin, whose life is one of retire¬ 
ment and renunciation, is directed not to mingle with others except, of 
course, in the event of a Guru and a Sishya being together for the 
purposes of the latter's spiritual training in renunciation. Yet we some¬ 
times hear of assemblages, even organised associations, of Sadhus and 
Samnyasins as the one actually formed at Nagpur after the holding of • 
the Congress session there. It is highly regrettable to find that 
Samnyasins, in utter disregard of the Sastraic rules of their order, mustered 
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strong (about 150 in number) and that for taking part in the Congress 
itself. The Veda emphatically prohibits the meeting of Samnyasins even 
in twos and threes and declares that the Samnyasin who violates this rule 
of conduct slips down from Svadharma 1 , and it further apprehends that 
unnecessary meetings of Samnyasins might even lead to talks of Rajavarta 
(politics) and the like among them (acts evidently condemned by the 
Veda)2. What shall I say when the very intended purpose of the 
meeting is a political one? Politics, a necessity, no doubt, in the world, 
may loom large in our own eyes, in the eyes of the worldly-minded 
Grihasthas, but is mere trash in the view of the genuine spiritually minded 
Samnyasins. If our preachers in Kashaya robes cannot get rid of their 
mania for political and other such kinds of active work, let them at least 
not pretend to be Samnyasins, striving towards perfection in renunciation 
and at the same time engaging themselves in the opposite direction. Our 
Vedic religion does not allow it, and it certainly makes no exception even 
in the case of a Jagadguru. I shall leave the matter there. 

24. It is with a deep concern, friends, I have now to invite your 
careful attention to one or two revolutionary measures 
BiJ he ClTl1 Marnage of a Dharmically ruinous nature sought to be made 
laws for you through the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
Of such measures the Civil Marriage Bill of Dr. Gour is one. I may say 
plainly that by its very appearance it stands condemned. The Doctor 
openly admits that the Bill, if passed into law, would act as a dissolvent of 
‘caste'. It is hoped by the people of the Doctor's turn of mind that your 
Varna Dharma will then completely go. It is plain that the Bill has its 
foundation in the Doctor’s misconception of the true nature of marriage 
according to the Hindu view. He seems to be greatly attracted by the 
Western contracts of “free love” unions. Evidently he is blind to the 
fact that there is neither freedom nor love in most of such unions. 
Slavery to one's own sense-ridden mind, coupled with society-tolerated 
licence, is mistaken for freedom, and lust is mistaken for love. The 
further wonder about the Bill is the Doctor pretends to make out that his 
measure is a great nationalising measure too, while, on the face of it, it 
bears a clear mark of a downright denationalising character. Though 
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so plainly objectionable, this wonderful Bill is recommended, even by 
going out of the way, by the majority of the members' of the Madras 
Legislative Council. Even supposing that such members do represent 
the people of this province, which in fact they do not, the question is 
what authority have they to make such a recommendation. For consi¬ 
dering such measures as have to be taken in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly the people of this presidency are supposed to have sent their 
own representatives as members of that Assembly. The Local Council 
Members do not, and have never been intended to, represent the people 
at all for considering, or passing opinions on, any of such measures. It is 
rather extraordinary that those who are placed in a position to make laws 
for the province shold be ignorant of the first principles of the rule of 
representation. 

25. Closely following the Civil Marriage Bill, come the three Hindu 
Law Bills proposed to be introduced by Mr. T. V. 

The Hindu Law Buis. g es j ia gi r j Aiyar quite subversive of the Dharmic 

nature of the Hindu Sastraic provisions of law. It will be out of place 
here to discuss fully how these Bills go against our Arya Dharma. I may, 
however make a few general observations for your kind consideration. It 
is the undoubted spirit of the Hindu Law that it always couples together 
spiritual obligations and proprietary interests in the same heir or set of heirs, 
however much our Indian High Courts may differ from one another in 
their interpretations of the Law. This spirit is, comparatively speaking, 
better preserved in Bengal. It is almost in its vanishing point in the 
West, that is to say, on the Bombay side. The Madras and Benares 
schools of the Hindu Law stand midway pretending to follow the rule of 
propinquity mainly but at the same time taking a secret and yet a luke¬ 
warm interest in the doctrine of spiritual efficacy also. The attempt 
of Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar is, as in some other matters as well, to 
thoroughly westernise the law by doing away with even the little spiritual¬ 
ity that may be smouldering in the law as it obtains in the greater part of 
India. Our Sastraic laws of inheritance are framed on broader considera¬ 
tions of life and existence. It is true that, among the people who have a 
narrow conception of life and who believe that with the death of an indivi¬ 
dual there is a final end of all his connections here below and that the sur¬ 
vivors have nothing more to do with him, the rules of inheritance may be 
framed in the way that may seem best in the interests of the surviving 
relations of the deceased. But with the Hindus the case is altogether 
different. It is the interest of the deceased that should be, in the light 
of the tnith known to the Hindu, primarily looked to, not of the survivors. 
Among all, Hindus or non-Hindus, it is the interest of the living owner 

alone that is cared for and is scrupulously protected and not that of any 
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other. With the Hindu, the deceased has not really ceasedto be, and, so 
long as he has not ceased to exist, his properties, unless he himself dispos-. 
ed of them otherwise, ought to be allowed to go only to those surviving 
individuals who can, under the Sastra, truly assist him from here by the 
offering of oblations and so on. This is how the Dayada relations come in 
as final'heirs. In his over-anxiety to give greater benefit to female heirs such 
as sisters and son’s daughters, Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar forgets that they 
become on marriage members of families quite different from the owners’ 
family and that the natural tendency of the ordinary human mind, at 
any rate, of the Hindu, to have proprietary interests preserved in one’s 
own family will be largely affected by .the adoption of the innovation 
proposed. In the eyes of the Hindu and in fact, even the most distant 
Dayada, however much divided or separated, continues to be a member 
of one’s own family, although it must be admitted that no Hindu will 
very much, care for such a distant Dayada during his earthly life and that 
he may naturally prefer to help his Bandhu relations who in. his worldly 
view may appear to him to be more nearly connected. It is to satisfy such 
worldly feelings of his he is given full power under the law to dispose of 
his property in .the manner he thinks best. Suppose he makes no such. 
• disposition and dies. Then the 5astra steps in, considers the. real interests 
of the- deceased and declares only such of the survivors as can truly 
help .the deceased from here as being entitled to his property. Son’s 
daughters, sisters and such like, not being capable of so helping, when 
there are Dayadas, are rightly denied the right of inheritance. If the 
deceased can speak to us from the other shore, he will certainly 
advocate the cause of. his helping Dayadas and not of those whom he 
considered to be his nearer relations while in earth-life here. From 
his post-death, point of view, the Sastra sees no equity in favour of .the 
female heirs, such as those mentioned above, in preference to the 
! Dayadas. This is a large subject and deserves to be studied well by 
all, especially by our law-makers. Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar again 
. feels ashamed of the provisions of the Hindu Law debarring the born 
deaf and dumb, the lepers and so forth from the rights of inheritance 
and vehemently supports their claims on the grounds • of pity and 
. necessity. He has to remember however that feelings of sympathy and pity 
are not his sole monopoly and that the Great Rishis, who framed the codes 
■ of Smriti in pursuance of the Vedic declarations in the sole view of the 
good of humanity, could not have been less sympathetic or less wise. In 
fact they have enjoined on .the* next heirs the burden of protection and 
i maintenance of the disabled heirs to the fullest extent from out of the 
property inherited by them. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar must know- he does not 
ssee as Rishis have seen because his is a narr ow, short-sighted view, while 
H—51 
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theirs (real Seers) have been a far-seeing vision and foresight. Apart 
from the Sastraic provisions and considerations of religions efficacy which 
prevent such disabled people from inheriting, there are some ample 
common-sense points of view from which also our Hindu Law rules on 
this subject can be fully justified. If Mr. Sesliagiri Aiyar would also 
know the trend of the present-day civilised thought about “unfit for the 
race” as given out by some of the best social philosophers of the West, 
his feelings, I dare say, will soon slacken. Let me also say a word on his 
Bill relating to Adoption. He pleads for the widow by saying that her 
husband’s permission to her for adopting a son may be presumed even 
though there was no such permission actually given and that the consent 
of the Dhyadas to the adoption is not required. It is impossible to conceive 
how such a presumption in favour of a permission can be made in a case 
in which admittedly there has been no such permission given. We have 
known of some fictions of law, but have never heard of a fiction which 
would convert actual falsehood into accepted truth on which alone rights 
to property and status can be based. After all, what is the adoption so 
made without actual authority useful for ? It cannot be considered as 
adoption under the Sastra. Adoption of a son is a unique provision known 
to the Hindu Sastraic Law alone. Unless it is made in the exact mode 
prescribed by the Sastra, it is of no efficacy whatsoever. Legislation may 
give the improperly adopted boy some property. But what about the 
reality of his position and status? As a Hindu proper he will be at a 
loss to know how he should conduct himself in Dharmic life, whether as 
the son of his father or as the presumed son of the presumed adoptive 
father. In fad, his Dharmic interests will suffer a great deal. His 
dilemmatic position may eventually lead him to a thorough neglect of 
Dharma and he may find himself in ruin at the end. My humble submis¬ 
sion to you on these new Hindu Law Bills, as on the Civil Marriage Bill, 
is that they are direct attempts at your Hindu Dharmic life by those who 
are but slaves to anti-Hindu social reform tendencies which have 
possessed them rather tenaciously, as I fear, and that you should take 
early steps to see that the offence is not actually perpetrated. I may also 
tell you by the way that the present-day attempts at the codification 
of the Hindu Law can, if successful, but end in its actual subversion^ 
not in any kind of unification of the law as desired or intended in the 
law-making quarters. 

26. Gentlemen, neither time nor space allows me to deal with 

the. other questions raised by the Indian Social 

Hinduism being ever Reformers, and I consider it therefore sufficient in 
true cannot be progres- ... -. , 

sive. this address to just refer to the initial cause of all 

their misconceptions on social matters and to show- 
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that the'very way of their approaching the Hindu 'social' problems; as- : if 
to study them and even to decide on them, is fundamentally wrong. 
Throughout the long course of studies we have had in our English 
schools and colleges, a false idea used to be constantly dinned into oui 
ears that an ever-progressive civilisation is the best civilisation, and so 
alsin an ever-progressive religion is the best of religions. Nothing can be 
farther away from the truth than this. Progress, no doubt, is always 
good. It is good only so long as it is possible, that is to say, until the 
goal is reached. To the one that has already reached the goal or Whose 
position has always been one with it, the term “ progress " can have no 
application. It is our claim that our religion is the best, not because it' 
ranks first among progressive religions, but because it" is and has been a 
religion ever true, absolutely true, so true that it can never be called 
‘progressive’ as if there could be a further end towards which it can make 
a progress. It is only a man-made religion, if ‘religion’ it can be called 
at all, that may be said to be ‘progressive’. Man’s mind being imperfect, 
man and the religion of his making may both be said to be progressing. 
The tmly revealed religion cannot possibly be ‘ progressive ’ in any 
sense unless the Great Revealer God Himself is an imperfect progressing 
Being, progressing towards a higher truth or state of being yet not 
within His direct knowledge or experience, in other words, unless God is 
no God. You all know that ours is the only religion in the world which 
is based upon a kind of literature, the Veda, which is claimed to be 
eternal, to be a revelation direct from God (Iswara), to whose authorship 
no man on earth since its creation and up till now has ever made a 
claim, and to whose absolute authority every one of our great com¬ 
munity has willingly bowed till long after even Kalipurusha seriously 
began to do his work of Dharmic havoc. This our Veda makes all 
possible provisions for the teaching of all grades of humanity from the 
lowest to the highest. Taking its highest teaching, the one-ness of all 
in Brahman, the Eternal Being, in absolute bliss, m whatever way may 
this great truth be understood by us as we follow our several Acharyas, 
we are told in clear terms in the Veda itself that such is the Ultimate 
Truth. This grand truth, from its very nature, is ever bound to be ulti¬ 
mate or final unless absoluteness and infinitude can be themselves conceiv¬ 
ed to be excelled. That the highest possible conception of the Absolute 
is found only in the Vedic revelation and that such a conception as far 
as reachable by the human intellect has been actually reached to the 
fullest extent only by our great Acharyas of true Vedic culture is admitted 
by the best intellectual giants even of the modern western world like Prof. 
Duessen. The theory sometimes attempted by the savants in the new cul¬ 
ture that different parts of the Veda itself ought to have been composed at 
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diff erent times and that the loftiest of spiritual concepts found in the 
Vedic utterances ought to have been recorded last cannot stand a 
moment’s test. In fact, such lofty concepts are as much found in the 
Vedic portions classed among the earliest ones as in others. The 
ignorant characterisation of some such alleged early portions as the 
babblings of child-humanity is itself the prattling of an impudent child- 
soul, This I have had to mention to show that the Veda has been always 
the same and that the religion of the Veda can in no way be considered 
as a progressive religion. It is true for all times and under all conditions. 
Its practice is most wonderfully adjusted and guided by the Sfitras, the 
Smritis and other Sastras which strictly follow and explain the Veda. As 
our religion is based on the Veda, so is our Hindu civilisation based on 
the Vedic Sastras. Neither the one nor the other can be ‘progressive’. I 
shall not go into details. I shall now content myself with merely saying 
that our Varna Dharmas, Asrama Dharmas, our exceptionally lofty Stri 
Dharmas and the like are all equally eternal ones, ever true and binding 
and never alterable. The social reformers, having been all along accustom¬ 
ed only to the western ways of thinking, believe that the Sastraic works, 
said to be hundreds and thousands of years old, can have no application 
to our present-day religious practices and social institutions. This, to 
repeat again, can be true only if our religion and our Dharmic civilisa¬ 
tion were but progressive and not permanent ones. The fact is not as the 
reformers would have it. Their hypothesis is wrong. Their arguments 
have no foundation. They are only building in the air with no real 
materials, and all their efforts can show no better effect than big 
hollow sounds. Their work, however noisy now or hitherto, is bound 
to fail in the end. 

27. I have so far tried to place before you a few thoughts on some 

] ^ of the important questions that have been for a time 

° c U ° n arresting public attention in regard to the socio-reli¬ 

gious existence of our great Hindu community. In my humble opinion, 
Varnasrama Dharma constitues the only means not only of the salvation 
of the Hindus in the end but also of the maintenance of their peace, 
happiness and prosperity in all respects in the present and the future. To 
a properly cultured true thinker neither the caste system as a whole nor 
its Sastraic rules of guidance, restrictions and prohibitions in their details 
can be a bar, in any sense, to national unity and progress as is feared by a 
few mistaken Hindus and given out by many of our interested opponents. 
But for our Varnasrama Dharma and its exceptional culture we Hindus, 
as a nation, would have been long ago nowhere. It has carried the nation 
successfully through centuries of trials and tribulations to which any other 
nation of the world, however great and strong materially, would have 
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surely succumbed. It has all along preserved the nation’s individuality 
quite intact and, however much our reforming blind enthusiasts desire to 
pull down the beautifully comparted edifice of Dharmic civilisation and 
to reduce the Hindus to the dead level of mere animal humanity,- it has 
continued to give us the hope still to think that everything will be well in 
the end and that the vapoury clouds of troubles and confusions, now and 
then rising and threatening our very existence as Hindus, are bound to 
clear away sooner or later, making the great Dharma shine all the more 
brilliantly and shed its ever-fresh lustre of spiritual enlightenment over all, 
quite unobstructed. 1 have also in a way indicated the lines along which 
lies our work of Dharmic betterment of the society. For any kind of 
improvement, we have to begin our work with the Brahmana. Unless 
he improves and sets the example first, we cannot think of the improve¬ 
ment of the society as a whole. Realisation of the characteristic supreme 
ideal of the Hindu so much depends upon the preservation of true 
Brahmanyam in the society that I have had to lay some stress on what 
relates to the conditions and aims of genuine Brahmana life. Being in a 
position to become the guide and teacher of the rest of the community, 
the Brahmana ought to be in the first place educated in the proper 
direction. I have attempted to lay before you the importance of what I 
have considered to be true Hindu national institutions. I hope you will 
direct your early attention to the establishment and conduct of such 
institutions in all convenient centres for the imparting of true national 
education, both spiritual and temporal, and general and technical, to all 
the sections of the community. The group system of education is the 
best, and it should be in perfect accord with the caste or compartment 
system obtaining in the society in reference to hereditary Dharmic 
duties and kinds of professional business. As at present situated, we 
Hindus should exercise, if not cultivate, more than ordinary self-reliance. 
We cannot believe that the officials of the Government Educational 
Department or many of the controllers of semi-private educational 
institutions can be induced to give us enough facilities to have the 
existing institutions thoroughly changed into national ones. It looks 
nearly as impossible as to expect the Christian missionaries to have 
the particularly designed methods hitherto adopted in their schools and 
colleges sufficiently changed to suit our Hindu national purpose even 
if Government intervention were to any extent possible on this behalf. 
It is again needless for me to tell you that we can have no hope 
either in legislation. The members of the Local and the Imperial 
Legislative and other Councils and Assemblies, who are in no sense 
the representatives of the nation, at any rate now, can never be made 
to help your national cause in the matter of education as in other 
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matters as well. It is thus plain that, in order to set things right 
again, you have to exert yourselves almost independently, as once before 
remarked, ever having before your minds the peculiar lofty Ideal of 
pure Hindu life alone. 
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SOME OPINIONS ON THE FIRST EDITION AS ATMA VIDYA 


The "Hindu” (14-9-1911)The book contains discourses explaining some of 
the salient points, philosophical and practical, relating to Atma Vidya as understood 
by Advaitins. In this age of growing materialism, when the religious hold on the 
Hindus has been rapidly slackening, owing to a variety of causes, and when old 
institutions established as necessities or as most suitable by the far-seeing and all- 
loving sages of the past for enabling the Jeevas to have the training indispensable for 
their onward march are sneered at as being meaningless or as monuments of past 
superstition or are replaced by more convenient ones by the present-day English 
educated and self-seeking sons of India, a book of the kind emanating from the pen 
of a member of the money-making legal profession must be welcome to all genuine 
lovers of the old Vedic Religion of India. The discourses on the much abused insti¬ 
tutions of Image.worship and Caste contain arguments and explanations in their favour 
which merit attention. The clearness and the brevity of expression and the aptness 
of the quotations by way of foot-notes from Sanskrit Religious Texts are commend¬ 
able. 


The “United India and Native States” (28-10-1911):—Ever since the time 
when Western scholars began to turn their attention to the philosophy of the East, the 
monism of Sankara has held the world spell-bound both by the depth of thought dis¬ 
played in establishing the doctrine and by the abstruseness of the subject. A great 
many books have been Written on this subject by eminent thinkers and the thoughts of 
the great sages of India as embodied in the Upanishads and their commentaries have 
been variously expounded and enlarged upon. But it may be said without any fear of 
exaggeration that the greater the volume of the literature that has been growing 
round the Atma Vidya, the deeper has also grown the mystery about it. The reason 
is that no attempt has hitherto been made to make the subject intelligible to ordinary 
folk. We therefore welcome the laudable attempt of Mr. Ramachandra Aijar to ex¬ 
plain from first principles the processes that the mind of man should go through in 
order to be prepared for the study and knowledge of the great Self. 

Sadacharapravarlanapraveena Gurusevapraveena N. Srikanta Sastri, Agent, 
Sri Jagadguru Sankaracharya Mutt, Sringeri:—Mr. C. Rama Rao, retired Assistant 
Commissioner of Mysore State, and Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, c. i. e., have spoken 
and written to me very appreciatingly of your work, written as it was on Shastraic 
lines Your strong devotion to His Holiness and His unbounded blessings for you 
cannot fail to produce the intended effect upon its readers. I feel no doubt that the 
work will be an acquisition in the field and that your efforts will be amply rewarded. 

Prof. K. Sundararama Aiyar, M. A., Kumbakonam:—I found it interesting 
and suggestive. As you intend it for beginners only, I am sure it will be of help. 
Here and there, however, the ideas and phraseology do not seem quite what will prove 
acceptable in their entirety to one who wants a thorough and accurate presentation of 
Sri Sankaracharya’s school of Vedanta. Often too, it seems to me that you are not 
quite free from the influence of the study of Theosophy. Still, I am sure that your 
work will be helpful to the beginner. 

M. Ramaswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L , Retired District Judge, Bangalore:— 
I.trust that the book will be found useful by all and more especially by western 
scholars and our educated young men. 
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Gurubhaktakesari Dewan Bahadur A. Ramachandra Aiyar, B.A., B.L., 
Retired Chief Justice, Mysore State, Kaladi:—I know that you are an earnest and 
intelligent student of our religion and that you have had the privilege of conversing 
with His Holiness on many abstruse and controversial topics. I think that it (the 
book) will be acceptable to all our people who are not carried away by the new 
notions of equality and liberty. 

The Hon'ble Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L., C.I.E., Member, Ex¬ 
ecutive Council, Madras:—I have read with great pleasure portions of your book 
entitled Atma Vidya. I congratulate you upon it. I never knew you had made such 
excellent progress in Vedanta studies, May God lead you to the light f 

Dr. F. Otto Schrader, Ph. D., Adyar Library:—Your beautiful and most 
interesting book. I am inclined to believe that it is the best of the many modern 
works written by Hindus on the subject. The book seems to be a faithful reflection 
of Advaita Vedanta as taught by His Holiness the Jagadguru of Sringeri, to become 
acquainted with whom is one of my strongest desires, The chapter on Evolution I 
find particularly attractive. That the idea of Group Souls does not solve the problem 
of animal suffering is also the opinion of some Theosophists like myself. But the idea 
brought forth on p. 132 [now p. 65] of your book, viz., that the whole vegetable and 
animal kingdom consists of nothing but fallen human souls “ suspended from the 
class of humanity for some offences ” is to my mind not very satisfactory either. 
Have you any scriptural authority for this theory and is this also the teaching of the 

Jagadguru?.[Later] As to the vegetable and animal kingdom consisting of 

fallen human souls, I also believe that this is the only orthodox conclusion to be 
drawn from the passages in question. 

T. S. Nellayappa Sastri, B.A., L.T., St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly:— 
1 think it a very valuable contribution to the spiritual literature of modern India. You 
have entered an emphatic protest against the modern theory of evolution. This may 
evoke sharp criticism but I think the western scientific thought will eventually dis¬ 
cern its error and grasp the light. 

K. Srinivasa Rao, B.A., District Judge:—Your excellent contribution 
to our philosophy. I am deeply interested in a book like yours and I congratulate 
you on having brought out such an excellent publication. 

Rao Bahadur S. Ramaswatni Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., Subordinate Judge:— 
The book contains clear indications of the great trouble and labour you must have 
under gone to learn and study Advaitism and understand it in a way to be explained 
consistent with practical application. I am very glad to see that you have directed 
much attention and study to the original texts, the various IJpanishads and Itihasas, 
not to speak of the Agamas also. I do see that you have endeavoured to be clear 
and to expound some of the doctrines of the Advaita Vedanta philosophy. I admire 
your perseverance in and devotion to a richly deserving subject. On the whole you 
have done a good service to the lovers and seekers of the Vedanta philosophy and I 
trust that this may emulate others to think of the subject, to feel genuinely and to set 
up a high ideal for practical life as you have done. 




S. Subbiah Sastri, B.A., Subordinate Judge:—I am sure it will be of con¬ 
siderable use to thoughtful readers and your obj ect shall be “more than fulfilled” to 
use your own words. I believe you remember I was one of those suggesting the desir¬ 
ability of publishing your valuable discourses and I had the pleasure of hearing you 
read some of them. 

M. R. Narayanaswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Subordinate JudgeI found it 
contained much valuable matter which deserved to be carefully thought out and 
digested. You have indeed placed the world of our Guru Swamfs disciples under 
great obligation by having published your book. To all thoughtful souls, the book 
would, I think, serve as a key to the solution of many difficult problems in life and 
I have therefore to congratulate you on having brought out this book and made it 
available to the Hindu public. 

G. Gangadhara Somayajulu, M.A., B.L., District Judge:—I was agreeably 
surprised to glance at its contents and my surprise has developed into deep admira¬ 
tion after a perusal of the book. The surprise was due to the fact that I was not 
aware that you had made such great progress in Brahmavidya, and the admiration is 
due for your having produced such a lucid, intelligible and at the same time learned 
treatise on a very difficult subject in a language not your own. Your work unmis¬ 
takably shows that you have imbibed the principles of Advaita into the very marrow 
of your bones, that you are imbued with a spirit of Para Vairagyam and that you are 
perfectly convinced of the Mithyatwam of the universe. 

V. R. Kuppuswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L., District Judge:—I find it very inter¬ 
esting and instructive. I was wondering how you found time in the midst of your 
arduous labours to concentrate your attention on this most difficult subject. 

R. Narasimha Aiyangar, B.A., B.L., District JudgeI am sure a study of 
the work will make one “temporally” inclined to be “spiritual” and one “spiritually* 
inclined to be more “spiritual.” 

A. S. Krishnaswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L., District JudgeI have read your 
book with considerable pleasure and have derived no small benefit by the perusal. 

C. S. Viraraghaviah, Inspector of Salt and Abkari:—It explains away very 
satisfactorily several of my own personal doubts and difficulties. The Atma Vidya 
has really come to bless me and to prove a solace. It throws a flood of light into the 
mysteries of nature, particularly into the inner workings of a real and sincere Sishya 
and the ultimate goal. It is sure to give encouragement to countless groping souls. 

S. P. Subrahmania Mudaliar, Tinnevelly:—In my humble opinion, it is a 
very valuable production which every sincere and devoted follower of Hinduism 
should read and digest 

H. T. Subbuswami Aiyar, Vakil, AmbasamudramI venture to say that 
it is a masterpiece in that it is a neat and comprehensive codification of the most 
important principles of Vedantic study and knowledge. 

S. Srinivasa Aiyar, Vakil, NegapatamThe book is really very instructive 
and gives very useful hints to real students of our religion. The book really does 
great credit to the author who has bestowed a great deal of his precious time in 
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publishing a book in a lucid, clear and simple style about the grand truths of our 
religion and philosophy. You have really done a real service. 

T. R. Ratnam Aiyar, B.A,, Financial Secretary, Travancore Govern¬ 
ment:—The book contains a clear and faithful conception of the Real Self and also 
puts one in the correct path to seek and realise that Self. 

T. Sambasivam Pillai, Vakil, Trichinopoly:—I am indeed very happy to 
see such a publication, especially at this time when our English-knowing people and 
even several Tamil scholars have adopted in all their religious and domestic affairs 
the western notions, entirely abusing our ancient and sacred rulings. 

T. R. Krishnaswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Advocate, Mylapore, Madras:—The 
subjects chosen by him for the discourses, the appropriateness of the significant appel¬ 
lations given to them, his mastery over them, the precise and concise method adopted 
by him in dealing with them subjects really vast and difficult, his close and sound 
reasoning in support of his views, the inoffensive way in which he refutes the argu¬ 
ments of those from whom he differed, his elegant, clear, easy and flowing style even 
in places where he deals with highly philosophical and difficult points, the copious and 
apt quotations given wherever necessary from the Upanishads, Smritis, Itihasas, Pura- 
nas, Gita, etc., as well as from the eminent western scientists and writers, the variety 
of striking illustrations used by him in such a way as to make his meaning clear even 
to a lay man unacquainted with the subjects, cannot but draw the unrestrained 
admiration of a careful and intelligent reader of the book. 

K. V. Srinivasa Aiyar, Vakil, Srivaikuntam:—It presents the various fea¬ 
tures and aspects of our great and complex Religion and Philosophy in one compact 
form and in that way meets the need that has been long felt by many of our people 
who, not having the opportunity or facility to go themselves into the vast and un¬ 
fathomable original literature, were likely, though unconsciously, to fall away from • 
the hoary Religion without knowing the precious truths therein inculcated or represent¬ 
ed. To those people "Atma Vidya’’ is of considerable help. 

M. S. Narayanaswami Aiyar, B.A., B.L., Vakil, Sattur:—Its value cannot be 
questioned by anybody. If the out-and-out reformers sincerely go through the whole 
and also sincerely bestow some thought over the contents they arc sure to derive some 
benefit out of it. At any rate, they will be less inclined to express their “convictions’* 
in a decisive manner. The chapter on the caste system is very well done and it gives 
a unity and a purpose to our institutions which is thoroughly characteristic. 

V. Nilakanta Aiyar, Vakil, Trichinopoly:—The subject you have taken up is 
a not a light one but every sentence requires thought. I think you have extorted our 
praise and esteem by the subtlety of thought, clearness of exposition and above all by 
the energy and intelligence which marks every page of your valuable book. 

S. V. Kailasan^tha Aiyar, B.A., Vakil, AmbasamudramYour work is a 
valuable contribution to meet the demands of the awakened spiritual consciousness of 
New India. 
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